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oN HORIZONTAL PLOUGHING AND HILL-SPDE 
DITCHES. 


T’o the Editor of the Farmers’ Register. 


Horizontal trenching, the subject of a commu- 
nication in your last No. (6,) is an improvement 
of cardinal importance to the agriculture of a great 
part of Virginia; perhaps of the whole southern 
division of the union. And I was much pleased, 
in common [ doubt not with many of your read- 
ers, in meeting with the description of the process 
furnished by your correspondent—a description 
which th enable an intelligent farmer to in- 
troduce it on his own estate, without the guidance 
of a successful example before him, or other aid 
than the directions there laid down. 

This, or some other mode based on the same 
principle, is, as far as the writer knows, the only 
one which has heretofore been used with perfect 
success for the preservation of soil on steeps. I 
have long been aware, that in many cases, hori- 
zontal ploughing ulone, would not suffice for this 
purpose. It had failed of its promised advantages 
in so many instances, even when accurately and 
deeply done, as to discourage many judicious and 
enterprising farmers from adhering to its practice, 
without some partial change or addition. The 
very exactness with which it was executed, often 
proved injurious—in retaining too much water—if 
not in producing gullies of which it was proposed 
as the preventive. 

This may at first appear, strange ; but let us 
present an illustration. Let us suppose a conical 
hill, which has been ploughed around from sum- 
mit to base in successive, concentric, horizontal, 
circles, -1t is obvious here, that the soil, if of'a re- 
tentive character, would often be nearly as much 
saturated with the water falling on it, as if the 
whole were reduced to the level of its base. And 
ifthe furrows remained unbroken, and so no gully 
formed (which is quite improbable,) the redun- 
dant water would have to percolate by its gravity 
to the bottom ; which would generally leave it too 
wet, long after each heavy rain. Hence the pro- 
priety of a graduated furrow, descending spirally 
from top to bottom, to conduct off the superfluous 
water. 

Again. Attentive observers will have remark- 
ed that gullies are formed on hill-sides, when hori- 
zontal ploughing has been attempted, not always, 
(as is generally supposed, ) by the water collecting 
at some low point in a badly executed furrow, and 
breaking throagh this to unite its force with that 
of the next succeeding one, and so on down. 
lhis is the continuation of the process ; but it usu- 
aily commences at a higher point. The rain which 
falls on the flat, or table land, on the top of a hill, 
will, in seeking its level, tend to the lowest point, 
80 as to reach the heads of the small ravines which 
Seam its side, where the surface is undulating; or 
80 as to scrape the edge of the hill next its brow, 
where its gide is uniform. Now if this useless 
water escaped over tiie surface alone, the danger 
might be at once seen and guarded against. But 
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it is chiefly absorbed by the soil ; and penetrating’ 


between it and the subsoil, collects in quantities, 
and presses heavily at some point near the heads 
of the above-mentioned ravines, and so breaks its 
way down. The astounded farmer sees the de- 
parture of his soil, and exclaims against horizon- 
tal ploughing as its cause. Whereas if he had 
combined with it the horizontal trenches or gradu- 
ated furrows, as I have hzard them more proper- 
ly termed, his loss might have been averted. 

If any additional suggestion were necessary to 
those of Mr. Bruce, 1 should suppose that the de- 
scent need not be arbitrarily fixed at the same de- 
gree for all cases, but might vary with the charac- 
ter of the soi It might be greater in proportion 
to its stiffness; sometimes admitting a fall of one 
inch in a span of the rafter level. IT should pro- 
pose too, that in no case where it could be avoid- 
ed, a furrow be made perpendicularly down the 
side of a hill, but that the graduated one be car- 
ried ‘to the nearest branch or ravine,” although 
half a mile off, or more. And when the arable 
surface of a farm is of an irregular character, 
it might be desirable to lay off the fields with re- 
ference to this object. ‘The hill-side plough is a 
superior implement to the common one for making 
the furrows, as it always presents the mould-board 
to the base of the hill, and thus leaves less work 
for the hoes. The spade-ditches require a need- 
less expenditure of labor, and are moreover incon- 
venient for the reason assigned by Mr.. Bruce. 
The writer knows of a number of hill-sides which 


have been prevented from washing by the use of 


the graduated furrow alone. 

Proverbially slow as any improvement in agri- 
culture travels, itis passing strange, that the pace 
of this, in particular, should not have been quick- 
ened, when the farms of'so many who have heard 
of it, call so loudly for its adoption, and it so cheap 
and simple withal. Highly as the virtues of hori- 
zontal ploughing have been extolled, and far as 
they have been trumpeted, [ do not remember to 
have seen this, its valuable auxiliary, alluded to in 
print more than twice, since its first trial in Vir- 
ginia. ‘The first instance, is in the American 
Farmer, Vol. 13th, page 43d ; where a correspon- 
dent (over the signature of Re Rustica, ) gives a 
sketch of Mr. Skipwith’s mode, and mentions 
another instrument for levelling. ‘The other ap- 
pears in page 115th of the same volume, to which 
an article is transferred from “the Southern Ag- 
riculturist,” describing a similar process more par- 
ticularly, but without any thing on the face of it, 
to enable the reader to judge whether the corre- 
spondent of the latter journal, was aware of its be- 
ing practised elsewhere than in Georgia, from 
whence he dates his communication. The follow- 
ing extract will give an idea of his plan. 

“No planter can wish to retain it, (the redun- 
dant rain,) but rather to pass it off as quickly as 
possible, and with the least detriment to his soil, 
which cannot be so well done by any other means 
as horizontal ditches across his fields. By hori- 
zontal ploughing, the moderate and fertilizing 
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showers of summer are retained for the benefit of 


the growing crop or pasture; and by horizontal 
ditches so located as to pass off to a neighboring 
branch or ravine, the redundancy of water that 
falls at any season of the year, the soil on our hill- 
sides may be made almost as safe and as durable 
as that on the level plaius. ‘This is not specula- 
tion. Several experiments are now making in 
this country, which have thus far abundantly es- 
tablished the utility of combining the two, hori- 
zontal ploughing and ditching, and clearly show 
that the labor and expense of' the latter is no im- 
pediment to its universal adoption. From the trial 
I have made, | suppose that half a dozen men, 
with spades, aided by a good horse and plough, 
can make at least a quarter of a mile of such 
ditching a day. Ploughing up the earth on the 
line marked out for the ditch, greatly facilitates the 
work, for it leaves the men with spades or shovels, 
nothing to do, but lilt up the pulverized earth to 
the embankment on the lower side of the ditch, 
which need not be cut more than about one foot 
deep, and eighteen or twenty incnes wide. The 
size, however, and the direction of every ditch 
cut for the purpose of protecting valuable fields 
from the destructive action of heavy rains, must 
be dictated by the experience, and the discerning 
eye of the master, or manager. They should not 
be perfectly horizontal, but have such an inclina- 
tion as to give to the flowing water a gentle cur- 
rent ; otherwise, a rapid accumulation might break 
the embankment below ; or without sufficient cur- 
rent to carry off the gradual deposites of sand, &c. 
the ditch would be filled up.” 

Mr. Bruce’s communication will now dissemi- 
nate the knowledge of it to many a quarter, where 
it cannot fail to be useful. 

Perhaps the same principle might be advan- 
tageously applied to hill-side pasture Jand, as well 
as arable. Not, indeed, for preserving the soil, 
but for benefiting the turf, by retaining in shallow 
furrows more nearly horizontal, the surplus rain 
which ordinarily flowing off the surface, by this 
means might penetrate the soil and aflord a supply 
of nourishment to the roots in seasons of drought. 
The verdure of sloping yards or lawns could be 
improved in the same way, as we know that even 
meadows are made on hill-sides by taking the wa- 
ter out of some branch or creek at a higher point, 
and conducting it around by a level ditch, so that 
by overflowing at selected places, it may irrigate 
the land below. But it is time to stop as my pen 
is rambling. 

C.F. 


MOTH WEEVIL IN CORN AND WHEAT. 
To the Editor of the Farmers’ Register. 


Maycox, Oct. 20th, 1833. 


When I was last at your house, I believe I pro- 
mised to give you the result of my observations in 
regard to weevil. Upon examination, [ find my 
old corn to have very few, and the present crop to 
have decidedly more than I have ever before ob- 
served. Iam sure, that early thrashing and clean- 
ing, is the best way of preserving wheat from in- 
jury by weevil: I think it not material whether it 
be spread thin or bulked, if the wheatisdry. From 
a fear of getting my seed wheat mixed, I was later 
this year than usual in thrashing it, (though it was 
got out in August ;) a part of it was nicely clean- 
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ed as soon as thrashed, the remainder was suffered 
to lie in the chaff until the Ist and 2d of October - 
in that which was cleaned I have not seen a weevil. 
eaten grain, whilst that remaining in the chaff, ex- 
hibited many before cleaning, and a very great 
ingrease since. In the course of my farming life, 
I have frequently entertained fears, that my seed 
wheat would not come up well, from being too 
warm in the bulk; this month, in chaffing out my 
seed, I found a spot near the middle of the bulk, 
that was remarkably hot; from this. I selected 
fifty grains and planted them on colton in a glass 
of water, thirty-five came up and flourished, the 
remainder did not germinate. [ have put seed 
wheat in water that was boiling hot, and suffered 
it to remain twelve hours, when it was sowed and 
came up well. ‘This was done with a view of de- 
stroying the eggs of the Hessian fly, that I sup- 
posed might be on the grain. This very wheat 
was more injured in the spring than any [ had. H 
these observations are worth your notice, you are 
at liberty to use them as you like. 
Very respectfully, 
W. T. Cocke. 


ON THE LAW OF ENCLOSURES IN VIRGINIA. 
To the Editor of the Farmers’ Register. 


You have but lately set out in the publication of 
a periodical for the promotion of the interests of 
agriculture; and truly the general circulation of 
such a work is desirable. Most men are willing 
to receive instruction in the various farming ope- 
rations, by which they cannot only labor with 
most ease and convenience to themselves, but 
make that labor most productive and profitable. 
Yet, how often are our labor and capital misapplied, 
or even made subservient to the use of others, be- 
cause we have not been made sensible of the ad- 
vantages of change in our plans and practices. 
Custom and the example of our fathers have ri- 
vetted upon us practices, which although they are 
injurious to our interests, are nevertheless unno- 
ticed, because they are familiar. Such has been 
the blind devotion to old customs, that our law- 
givers seem never to have thought of protecting 
by legal enactments, the rights, property and in- 
terests of agriculture ; at least, they never seem 
to have thought it necessary to secure to the farmer 
the full and entire enjoyment of his rights and his 
property, which other classes of our citizens enjoy. 
The mechanic can lay aside his tools, and no one 
dare take them up. But the farmer, forsooth, can 
no sooner decide that a portion of his land wants 
recruiting and rest, than it is taken possession of, 
and ownership exercised by “Tom, Dick and 
Harry.” 

Our systems of moral philosophy, teach us that 
no man has a right to use that, by the use of which, 
he does an injury to his neighbor who has a better 
right to it than himself; but our code of laws have 
refined so much upon all moral obligations, and 
have extended their democratic principles so far. 
that no man’s property can remain unoccupied by 
himself, without becoming the property and being 
subjected to the use of others. Is there any more 


reason that my land should be applied to the use of 
others, to my detriment, when I may choose for & 
season to dispense with its use, than that any art- 
cle of my wardrobe, because not under lock and 
key, should be worn by another, when off my 
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shoulders? Or that any of my teams should be | 
harnessed by another, when not actually laboring | 
for my benefit? Whoever leaves his land without 
an enclosure at once excludes himself (according 
to the provisions of our laws) from its use—at 
least to the full extent of the difference in number, 
between his own grazing stock, and ail the stock | 
in the neighborhood. 

| am pleased that you have one correspondent at 
least, (in Fairfax,) who raises his voice against 
the present laws of our state, in relation to enclos- 
ures. f hope others will be found, who will dare 
to think and speak of this violation of private pro- | 
perty, or perhaps, I should more properly say, the | 
want of protection for private property. Why, as. 
has been before asked, should my land which I! 
may choose to turn out to improve by rest, be | 
taken possession of, and impoverished by other | 
people’s stock. Or why should I be compelled for 
the protection of my own crop, to be at a greater 
expense to enclose it, than my neighbor’s stock, 
which would otherwise prey upon it, would sell for? 
When, perhaps, my own stock, (as every farmer’s 
should be,) are kept in an enclosed pasture, and | 
are an expense to no one but myself. Why do 
not our laws protect our property, even though it 
may not be in our immediate use? In many parts 
of Virginia, and even in many neighborlroods in 
this county, itis notorious that those frequently | 
have the largest stock, who have the least Jand to | 
graze; and many are in the habit of buying up 
poor cattle at a reducea price, to sell out as beef. 
alter being fattened on their neighbors’ lands. I 
understand that in the northern states, where the 
rights of property have always been better under. 
stood, and better protected than with us, men are 
expected and compelled to support their stock at 
theirown expense. If they are found on the com- 
mons, they are subject toa tax. I think it highly 
probable, moreover, that the disease called the 
Carolina distemper; which desolates many of our 
farms, may be kept up by the mixing of the herds, 
on the commons. 

It isin vain that we improve our lands by marl 
or other means, without some better legal regula- 
tions, whereby the industry and enterprise of some, 
shall not be thrown away for the benefit of others, 
otherwise, Virginia must ever feel the inconvenien- 
ces of improvement, however she may boast of 
her superiority. 

It has always been a matter of surprise with me, 
that our legislature, composed as it is of so much 
intelligence, and of men too, taken from the farm- 
ing interest, should while away so many long win- 
lers in proposing, and in gravely discussing the 
enactment of laws, many of which, with the well 
intormed and practical farmer, only serve to 
excite his risibility. EZxamine our code, and the 
still more useless proposals for enactments, and 
you scarcely find one for the protection of the farm- 
ing interests; and yet legislators and all are ever 
deploring the depressed state of agriculture.— 

hen I look over the list of our representatives 
for the next legislature, I see men who could do 
much on this subject, and why may we not expect 
that they will? I know that the subject is a new 
one, and that it requires some independence to 
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but some reflection and calculation will convince 
the better informed of the contrary. 

In the first place, on the score of right and equi- 
ty, no man should be permitted to use his neigh- 
hor’s property, because he does not choose to beat 
the expense to enclose it--for what is his neighbor’s 
is not his, though it be nothing more than grass. It 
will be found, moreover, that every farmer spends 
at least one-twellih part of his labor, (to say no- 
thing of the waste of his timber) in keeping up 
fences, not for the exclusion of his own, but his 
neighbors’ stock; for I will venture to say, if there 
were no other stock than hisown, he would make 
some. other arrangement, whereby he would save 
labor enough (and with a farmer time is money, ) 
to buy double the pork he uses. I have no hesi- 
tation in believing, that the time which is now 
spent in fencing in Virginia, would be so employ- 
edas to buy double what the stock in the state 
would sell for. A farm, forinstance, which would 
yield an income of $2,000, under the present ne- 
cessities for expending labor, would, were those ne- 
cessities removed, be capable of bringing in by fair 
estimate, one-twelfth more, or $2,166 66. ‘This ad- 
ditional amount of $166 66, would buy 3,320 Ibs. of 
pork, which under ordinary circumstances, would 
be sufficient to supply the family of such a farm. 

[have gone upon the estimate that no hogs 
should be raised on our farms; but that is by no 
means necessary. It is believed, that every farmer 
will find it to his interest, if he will make the ex- 
periment, to enclose a certain portion of his lands 
for grazing and pasture, and leave unenclosed all 
that which is under cultivation. In that way, each 
man labors for himself, and reaps the profits of his 
own labor and of his own property. Although the 
thing may appear to be a novel experiment to 
many, yet it has been put into practice in other 
states, where the interests of agriculture are bet- 
ter understood and the profits more abundant than 
in Virginia. 

The estimate which has been made of 1-12th 
of the profits of the farm which is now taken for 
fencing, any intelligent and practical farmer will 
allow to be moderate enough. Every farmer 
knows in what way he could spend that portion of 
his time most profitably. Were each one to de- 
vote 1-12th of the year to the making manure, 
in addition to the time now given, our farms would 
exhibit a very different appearance, and we could 
all very well afford to buy the whole of our pork, 
even if we should determine not to raise it. We 
should then not feel the absolute necessity of marl 
as a manure, however valuable it may be. 

The value of the timber which is annually con- 
sumed by fencing; is no inconsiderable item in the 
calculation, particularly in the tobacco growing 
district of Virginia, and should the present de- 
structive system be continued a few years longer, 
the timber alone will be considered a heavy ex- 
pense in fencing. 

No public enterprise has ever been undertaken, 
without first having it brought before the public 
mind for consideration and discussion. It is with 
this view, that these suggestions have been made, 
and I hope thatsome persons more competent than 
Iam, will take up the subject and press it upon 





urge such innovations. But 1 hope that we have 
men who have other, and higher objects. than 


rang popularity. Such a scheme might at the 


the attention of our legislature. It is time for 


justice to be done to that portion of our community, 


which is the very nerve and lifeblood of the com- 


fst blush be thought ruinous and impracticable, | monwealth. By it all the burdens of government 
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are sustained. By it the naked are clothed, the 
hungry are fed. And why should there be induce- 
ments held out by law for those who have not land, 
to prey upon him who has, or to compel him to 
labor at immense expense to secure to himself his 
crops, which the laws should secure to him? A 
farmer may not wish to raise stock, or even pre- 
fers enclosing them, and yet according to the exist- 
ing state of things, he is compelled to labor to pro- 
tect himself against those who have no right in 
equity to the privilege they now enjoy. 
Nottoway, Nov. 25th, 1833. W. J. D. 
[It is proper to state, that the foregoing communtica- 
tion was received, before the article on the same sub- 
ject in No. 7, had issued from the press, and that nei- 
ther of the two writers knew that he had an auxiliary 
so near. We are gratified that this subject has already 


engaged the attention of several of our correspondents. } 





ANSWER TO QUERIES ON COTTON. 
November 19th, 1833. 


To the Editor of the Farmers’ Register. 


Feeling myself largely a debtor for the pleasure 
and valuable information I have received from 
reading the Farmers’ Register, I will offer a small 
payment, by answering a few of the queries on the 
subject of cotton, contained in your last number, 

The best mode of planting cotton with which I 
am acquainted, is to wet the seed, roll them in old 
ashes until they are separated, and sow them with 
the hand on small ridges that have been opened 
with a wooden shank in the beam of a common 
plough; then cover them with a coverer drawn on 
the top of each ridge by a horse. ‘The coverer is 
made of a block of timber two feet long, sixteen 
or eighteen inches wide and four inches thick, hol- 
lowed out on the under part of the front end, to 
gather the loose earth over the seed, and left flat 
on the after part to press down and smooth the 
earth—and having a hook or staple in front to 
draw by, and a pair of handles. 

The best time of planting, is from 15th April, 
to the Ist of May:—The best distance, is to have 
the ridges three feet apart, if on medium land—if 
richer, give more distance—if poorer, give less— 
and chop out with a common sized weeding hoe. 
The best kind of soil; is that commonly called 
good corn and wheat land—neither stiff nor very 
light. ‘The method of cultivation that I prefer, and 
have successfully practised, is so soon as the cotton 
is well up, to run a smal! five-tooth cultivator, 
drawn by a single horse, as near the cotton plants 
as possible, going twice ineach row. When the 
earth has settled about the roots, either from rain 
or same days standing, then chop out as before 
directed, leaving some ten or fifteen stalks between 
each chop, and removing all the grass that can be 
got at with the hoe: in a few days alter, thin out 
to two stalks in each station, carefully pulling out 
all the grass that was left by the choppers. The 
second working [ would also give with the culti- 
vator before the grass gets too strong. The third 
ploughing with a trowel-hoe plough, having long 
and narrow mould boards set level with the bottom 
of the hoe and reaching well behind it, and made 
to run so near the cotton, as to give it a small and 
neat ridge, ‘The fourth and last ploughing may be 
performed with the same plough going three times 
in @ row, ora single horse “turning” plough of the 











bar-share, or dagon order. Little or no hand-hve- 


ing is necessary after the chopping, ifthe plough- 
ing be well executed. ‘Top the plants from the 
first to the tenth of August. Many years’ experi- 
ence have convinced me that the stalks and hulls 
of the cotton, though turned under in time to rot, 
will not keep up the land, and that an occasional 
manuring is necessary. Well rotied stable ma- 
nure, or old ashes, are the best kind of manure, 
Cow penning on cotton Iand, generally gives a 
large growth of stalk the first year, but little in- 
crease of cotton. The third, fourth and fifth que- 
ries of your correspondent, 1 am unable to answer, 
Ww. T. C, 


For the Farmers’ Register. 


ENCOURAGEMENT OF AGRICULTURE BY THE 
LEGISLATURE OF VIRGINIA. 


The legislature of Virginia, has always been 
peculiarly averse to interlering in any way with 
the great and important subject of agricu‘ture. 
This aversion may be traced to two grand causes. 
First—to that fundamental principle, which has 
always, both in the state and federal legisla- 
tures, guided the Virginia politicians, viz.: That 
cvovernment should leave the management of the 
internal concerns of the people entirely tu them- 
selves, and that thus left, their affairs were most 
prosperous. Secondly—-along with this jealousy 
against the powers of government, one great rea- 
son why laws for the encouragement of agricul- 
ture are “so few and far between,”’ may be traced 
to the character of the members of our legislature 
as agriculturists. Our legislative halls for years 
have been filled with men totally unacquainted 
with agriculture, and, consequently, unable to pass 
laws for its encouragement. Our representatives 
have been taken, not as was Cincinnatus, from the 
plough; but from the bar. Not from the corn crib, 
but from the courthouse, and thus we have more 
laws, on the subject of how laws are to be made, 
than useful enactments, bearing at once on the in- 
terests of the people: more debates on the reso- 
lutions of °98, or the resolutions of any other pe- 
riod, more far-fetched arguments to support legal 
quibbles, than well applied truths to effect valua- 
ble results. And here I will say, that these 
characteristics in our legislators, may still be 
traced to deeper causes, laying at the very root of 
ourinternal concerns. The cause and eflect act- 
ing and reacting in one another. Fathers do not 
make their sons agriculturists, and they do not 
make themselves such. Their ambition is directed 
not to pull fodder, and to secure the staff of life, but, 
as orators, to gather laurels, by making long wind- 
ed speeches, and to have their names in the news- 
papers either as nullifiers or union men : to make 
a noise in guarding the phantom of liberty with 
the sword of oratory, while lank poverty comes !n 
like a strong man at their backs. But I will 
speak farther of these two causes. The first cer- 
tainly originates ina principle which is sacred, and 
which should ever cuide the counsels of the legise 
lator. And honor is due to Old Virginia, for the 
firm stand she has taken on this subject. Govern- 
ment should be extremely cautious how it med- 
dies in the internal affairs ‘of the people—and the 
overwhelming energy and enterprise of @ oe 
ofour confederacy, has sacrificed too much prit- 


ciple on this subject. Good present results, shoul 4 
never warrant a sacrifice of’ principle. For the ba 
effects of the sacrifice, will ultimately overbalance 























the present good effects. ‘The most despotic de- 
crees of Napoleon, could never have made France 
to compete with the West Indies in the produc- 
tion of sugar, nor prepared the French people for 
a new employment, to which they had not been 
previously, by habit, accustomed. ‘This principle, 
| say, properly applied, is correct. But Virginia 
has carried it too far: and while she fled from the 
evils, which always flow from a sacrifice of correct 
principles, she has neglected her real interests, in 
not applying the energy of laws, to the encour- 
agement of agriculture. And thus great evil has 
resulted to the state. 

That the legislature of Virginia has the right to 
encourage agriculture by laws, I do not for one 
moment doubt: and it is not difficult to make it 
appear. ‘The great object of all laws, is to ad- 
vance the real interests of the people, and the real 
interests of the people consist in the advance- 
ment of all those arts and sciences, which tend to 


their comfort; and of all sciences there is none of 


more importance than agriculture. It is the sci- 
ence of sciences: The mighty Ajax which up- 
holds and supports all. Has the legislature the 
right to endow a university, where the professions 
of law and medicine are taught? This right is 
admitted. But upon whom, pray, does this know- 
ledge thus acquired act? On the agriculturist, who 
must actually support those who practise these 
professions. And amongst whom does the teach- 
er find employment? The agriculturist. ‘The hus- 
bandman supports him. And shall we pass laws 
for the purpose of giving the teacher knowledge 
while the taught are left neglected? Shall we favor 
the supported, while the interests of the supporter 
are neglected? But I may be told that the legisla- 
ture cannot encourage agriculture by laws. Here 
we are prepared to meet the objection with facts. 
I have heard this argument advanced in the legis- 
lature, and successfully anewered. But we are 
now speaking of the power. And is not the pow- 
er necessary to pass laws on the subject of agri- 
culiure, admitted every winter in the legislature? 
Does it require more moral or physical power to 
cut a ditch, than to make a tobacco barn or clear a 
new ground? And has not the legislature the 
same right to encourage the means of increasing 
the quantity of agricultural products, and the ju- 
dicious application of labor in farming, that it has 
lo provide means of conveyance, or improve the 
facilities of conveyance. Nay, is it not a contra- 
diction in terms, and contrary to the true princi- 
ples of' political economy, to pass laws for the pur- 
pose of cutting canals, and making roads, while 
nothing is done to improve the agriculture of the 
very country for which these canals and roads are 
provided? I know that improvement in convey- 
ance, will improve agriculture. But we must re- 
collect, that the very means for making the con- 
veyance, must come from the country for which it 
is provided, and we must increase our means be- 
ore we can expect the conveyance. ‘Then as the 
object and effects are the same, the legislature has 
an equal right to provide for both: The same 
right to encourage agriculture, that it has to make 
= for the farmer to carry his produce to mar- 

But let us reduce the idea to its first principle, 
and illustrate it by a simple comparison. To 
Which subject does the individual farmer at home 
Pay most attention: To the improvement of his 
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fields, or the making of roads and wagons?) ‘The 

answer is obvious. ‘Then, suppose for a moment, 

that all Virginia belonged to one man, would he 

not consider it his first duty to improve his poor 

lands, and would he not feel conscious that by so 

doing, he would increase his ability to make good 

roads and canals? Now change this one man into 

a community of farmers, and divide this state 

amongst them: And have not this community of 
farmers, by their united power and wisdom, the 

right and power to pass laws for the improvement 

of theircommon country? Certainly they have. 

But, can the legislature do any thing for the im- 

provement of agriculture, by the enactment of 
judicious laws? That it can, could be proved by 
a reference to principle. But here we have abun- 
dance of facts. And I would just turn the eye of 
the reader to all of the New England States, and 
to New York and Ohio. In these states their le- 
gislative halls frequently assume the character, 
almost, of agricultural societies. And while they 
provide for the security of the peace and the faith- 
ful administration of the laws, they pass enact- 
ments for the encouragement of agriculture; well 
knowing that vice and idleness, wiil flee apace 
from the smiles of honest and untiring industry. 
Their laws tend to prevent sickness, in the body 
politic, not to play the quack on a dying patient: 
Examine their codes and see their laws, and then 
tnrn to their country and see their internal pros- 
perity, and say whether the legislature can do any 
thing to promote agriculture. Are you jealous of 
oppression?) Ask them if they feel their laws for 
the encouragement of agriculture to be oppressive, 
and they will tell you, that they owe all their pros- 
perity to these judicious Jaws. But, asks one, 
what kind of laws do you want? In the first place, 
as the mind must be worked before the soil, we 
want the legislature to encourage agricultural so- 
cieties. ‘The legislature of New York, has incor- 
porated a state agricultural society, and Ohio 
during the last session of her legislature, passed 
laws for the encouragement of county agricultural 
societies. No community is better adapted to the 
formation of county societies, connected in one 
vrand state agricultural society, than Virginia. 
Let this subject be once brought up before the le- 
gislature, and the sorts of encouragement to be 
given by the legislature will suggest themselves. 
Let us by legislative enactments, encourage socie- 
ties and other judicious laws will follow in the 
wake. And let the first principle of these laws, 
be voluntary and not restrictive or compulsory. 
Let their tendency be, to throw open the doors of 
knowledge, inviting entrance, whiie at the same 
time, we are not driven. Let them be such, that 
those men who prate so loud of liberty, will have 
nothing to fear. Leaving each one perfectly at 
liberty, either to improve his own lands, and raise 
his own bacon, or buy from Kentucky. 

These imperfect views lamely put together, have 
been suggested by the article in your October No. 
signed “R. N.” on the “Spanish Thistle.” [| 
would fain add “ my thunder” to his, in thunder- 
ing away those political wiseacres, who quarrel 
over the chaff while the wheat is suffered to rot. 
[ dosincerely hope, the day is not far distant, 
when “ windy orators,” who “ plant in their me- 
mories an army of good words,” will give way to 
those who at home can plant corn, and in Rich- 





mond, can pass good laws, without so much gab. 
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Political wisdom consists not in words, but in the 
disposition of things. 

I cannot conclude this article better than by 

giving a quotation from a work by De Witt Clin- 
ton, Esquire, on New York. Speaking of the 
encouragement of agriculture by the legislature, 
he uses the following striking language. ‘“ Why 
do we refer to the reign of the Antonines, when they 
guided the fortunes of the Roman Empire, and to 
that of Henry IV, and Louis XIV, of France, as 
glorious periods in the annals of mankind? Not 
for the fields that were contested, or the triumphal 
columns that were raised ; but for the cultivation 
of those arts and sciences that produce refinement, 
that multiply the blessings, the comforts, and the 
charms of civilization, that reveal the powers and 
faculties of a state, in every department of genius, 
enterprise and industry. Liberal disbursements 
on the part of government are requisite to produce 
these results. AGricuLTURE is the grand 
source of national wealth; and there is no science 
that makes a greater return for patronage. Our 
board of agriculture, holding 2 supervision over 
more than fifty county associations which combine 
the talents, wealth and respectability of the state, 
furnishes an evidence of what may be done.” And 
what is to give a great epoch to the history of Vir- 
ginia? Is it that from her bosom some of our great- 
est and best men have sprung? Bwotia can boast 
asmuch. Is it that she first agitates the presiden- 
tial question; and rants early about politics, Pre- 
sident making and putting down? Is it that, 
Henry, or Randolph, or Jeflerson, or Washington 
are the sons ol’ Virginia? Is it that her sons have 
genius? ‘The boast of glorious ancestry is an 
empty boast, and [-may add disreputable, where 
we have not inherited their wisdom. ‘The history 
of Henry, Randolph, Jefterson, &c. will not be 
the history of Virginia. But the light which their 
lives will shed forth in time to come, will but 
inake the darkness of our history, as a state, more 
visible to posterity, and point out the radical de- 
fects in our system of legislation and the empty 
qualifications of our legislators. The laurels 
gathered by the display of eloquence, and mere 
acuteness of mind, where no eflects are produced, 
are constantly fading ; while talents applied to use- 
ful purposes, calling forth the energy of a people 
to the accomplishment of great plans of internal im- 
provement, tell to the latest posterity, and engrave 
the names of such men, not merely on the tablets 
of fame ; but on every mountain and plain in their 
country. Whois there who would not be proud of 
the fame of De Witt Clinton? The farmer as he 
turns over the productive sod, and gives bread to 
his prattling infants, thanks heaven that he ever 
lived. ‘The boatman as he hastens on to market 
ladened with wealth, recalls his name. The dis- 
tant forests by the magic of his powers, brought 
as it were to the immediate neighborhood of mar- 
ket, resounds with his praise. ‘The sailor, far out 
on the ocean, with swelling sails, and a rich car- 
go, destined for a foreign market, thinks of Clin- 
ton. From one corner of this republic to the 
other, and from one kingdom to another, he is call- 
ed great. For what hesaid? No. But for what 
he did. 

Improvement in agriculture, is to give an epoch 
to the character of our state—to its history. But 
until strict attention is paid to this subject, and the 
people in their legislative capacity take it up, we 
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cannot do much. Are we inferior to New York, 
in local and moral advantages? In the first, we 
are superior; in the last, equal. Our climate is 
delightful. Our products, various and rich, con- 
hining the productions of the north and south. 
Our soil so fertile, that, like a strong man in self 
defence, it has risen up against the Knives of its 
murderers, and in spite of a spirit of impoverish- 
ing devastation, presents its native energies as the 
means of restoration. And if the same hand, 
which was raised to strike the blow, will now 
come up to its aid, what may we not expect? 

There is evidently a great change effected in 
Virginia, on the subject of agriculture and gene- 
ral internal improvement. Many causes are com- 
bining to hasten results. ‘There is in many places 
increased attention to agricultural societies. New 
societies have been formed, and old ones which 
were long neglected have been revived, and pro- 
fessional young men, of first rate abilities, have in 
many parts of our state, come out the friends of 
internal improvements, and become practical and 
experimental agriculturists. And, may I add, your 
excellent publication is evidently deepening the 
impression and arousing the sleeping energies. 
And if our legislature will take up this subject, we 
may expect great results. What may we not ex- 
pect with our present advantages. ‘ Human 
strength is never known until tested. The com- 
pass of national power is proved, when the hour 
of trial arrives.” When Virginia awakes, it will 
be with the strength of a giant, and when her 
powers are brought fully into play, and a spirit of 
improvement is fully ditfused amongst her people, 
then, and not till then, will she take her stand, the 
first in this confederacy—the key stone of the arch 
binding all together—the rock upon which shall 
be reared the strong hold for liberty, happiness 
and independence. 

The coming legislature in Virginia, will be ever 
remembered in the annals of this state, for I pre- 
sume it will give the finishing stroke towards the 
completion of the scheme of the James and Kena- 
wha improvement. And shall we find no one 
there, who will breathe the name of Agriculture ? 
Will there be no practical farmers in the next le- 
gislature of Virginia, feeling the importance of 
this subject, and ready to aid it by legislative en- 
actments. If nothing else can be done, let the 
subject be introduced and discussed ; and the light 
thus shed on 11, must have the most favorable re- 
sults. Discussion must call out facts, and facts 
constitute truth ; and truth fully known, must have 
its legitimate effects. ‘Truth is powerful and 
must prevail.” T. B. McR. 

November 29, 1833. 


NATIVE AND FOREIGN GRAPES. 


To the Editor of the Farmers’ Register. 


Essex County, Nov. 16th, 1833. 


The culture of the grape has excited considera- 
ble interest in the United States within the last 
ten or fitteen years ; importations of the vine have 
been made from almost every vine-growing coun- 
try ; several hundred varieties have been offered 
for sale, and not unfrequently we have been told, 
that they are adapted to our country, climate and 
soil. In 1823, from the flattering accounts I had 
seen published of the success of the culture of the 
grape in the United States, for wine, eating, &c., 
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was induced to try its culture. Vines were order- 
ed from those nurseries that were considered best, 
some of which were in other states. The kind 
mostly ordered was of the Catawta, for wine ; the 
other varieties were those that had been highly 
recommended for eating. My grape bill for that 
year was $21 70. Next year, 1824, [ ordered a 
much larger number of vines, mostly Catawba 
again, for wine ; but the number and variety of 
those for eating were considerably increased. My 
grape bill for that Prag was $83 25. Those for 
eating were placed in the garden ; those for wine 
on a poor piece of land, which was intended to be 
improved; but I became unsettled in mind whe- 
ther I should move to the west, or remain in Virgi- 
nia; and one or two years elapsed without much 
attention to the vineyard, during which time some 
remarks were thrown out in congress, which indu- 
ced me to believe, that the high duties on wine 
would be very much reduced, if not entirely taken 
off, at some day not far distant. I therefore pull- 
ed up the vineyard, and distributed the vines 
amongst my acquaintances. ‘Those that had been 
planted in the garden had received more attention 
—they came to hand labelled, and as they were 
planted out, they were carefully noted, so as to 
know the different varieties ; and before they be- 
gan to bear, a good many of the cuttings had been 
given away, under the impression that they were 
what they had been received for ; but in this there 
was a great mistake. Not one half of them were 
what they had been received for; but as the mis- 
takes were detected, others were ordered to supply 
their places ; but the Zsabella and Catawba (native 
grapes, ) so far surpassed the others, one year with 
another, in productiveness, and maturing their 
fruit, that I had nearly all the other varities, both 
native and foreign ones, cug up and thrown out of 
the garden. My unfavorable opinion of foreign 
grapes, I believe, is similar to that which has been, 
within a few years, expressed by many others 
living in different parts of the United States. For 
wine, the native grape is considered decidedly su- 
perior. Even in Florida, it is said the French 
and Spaniards have in many places dug up their 
imported ones, and are turning their attention to 
the culture of the native grape. , Of the foreign 
kinds I should prefer the two white varieties we 
had before the recent importations, the swmmer 
Sweetwater und white sweetwater ; they were ge- 
nerally called English grapes, by way of distin- 
guishing them from the common grapes of our 
country ; and for aught I know, were brought here 
by the first settlers of our country. If so, and 
lime can acclimate them, they may be considered 
as acclimated, and should be preferred to those of 
the same kinds that have been recently imported. 

hese two varieties, when well matured, I believe, 
are generally esteemed as the finest grapes known 
in our country ; but I have seldom seen them come 
to that state of maturity to render them superior to 
Some of our native varieties, and the product is al- 
Ways small compared to them. They are said to 
Succeed better in our large towns than in the coun- 
(ty; and I should suppose so from some publica- 
lions that I have seen. A description of these 
rapes ls unnecessary, as they are so generally 

nown ; but it may not be amiss to state the many 
Haines by which they are known. Mr. Prince, 
7 one of his old catalogues of grapes, calls one of 

se grapes early white muscadine, or summer 
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sweetwater; the other white sweetwater. In 
one of his late catalogues, he says the names given 
to the chasselas grapes, by European publications, 
contain such a heterogeneous mass of contradic- 
tions, that no correct decision can be formed from 
them. He then proceeds to give a good many 
names by which they are called, some of which I 
will repeat, viz: Early Sweetwater, dugust Sweet- 
water, White Sweetwater, (names used in the 
United States and in England,) Early White 
Muscadine, White Muscadine, Amber Muscadine. 
The other one, White or Golden Chasselas—in 
England, D. drbois, or D. Aroyse Royal Musca- 
dine. Of the native ones, I should prefer the Isa- 
bella and Catawba as I have stated. Mr. Prince, 
in his catalogue of grapes, No. 385, says the “ Is- 
abella grape is said to be a native of South Caroli- 
na, and was introduced to this state (New York,) 
by Mrs. Isabella Gibbs, the lady of George Gibbs, 

sq. of St. Augustine, who then resided at Brook- 
lyn, Long Island, and in honor of that lady has 
been called Isabella grape. It is a dark purple 
fruit, of a large size, oval form, anc juicy, and 
equals some of the secondary European grapes ; 
and for vigor of growth, and an abundant yield, 
exceeds any other yet cultivated in this country, and 
requires no protection during the winter season. 
General Joseph Swift informed me, that a single 
vine in his garden produced above eight bushels, 
during several successive seasons. In some in- 
stances vines have been stated to have produced a 
still greater quantity, and large vines of this kind, 
producing astonishing crops, are now to be met 
with in various parts of ourcountry. ‘There is no 
grape which will yield a greater quantity on a giv- 
en space, or that can be made more lucrative in 
cultivation for market, than this kind. It also 
promises to take an important stand in this coun- 
try for the purpose of making wine, as it possess- 
es the requisites to insure success in making wine 
of a fair quality, or for making brandy equal to 
that of France. I have made wine from it of ex- 
cellent quality, and which has met the approbation 
of some of the most accurate judges in our coun- 
try. Indeed this grape of which but a single 
vine existed in any garden in 1816, and which I, 
at that time, met with in the possession of the gen- 


tleman before mentioned, and deemed worthy of 


notice and a name, has now become disseminated 
to the remotest parts of the union, and has been 
sent to a number of the countries of Europe, and 
to Madeira, &c.; although it has never been offer- 
ed to the public as on an equality with the highly 
cultivated and delicious table grapes of France, 
still it offers to any one who chooses to plant it, a 
plentiful crop of pleasant fruit, without requiring 
from him the least care, or needing in winter the 
least protection, however cold may be its situation, 
I have also ascertained that the bunches may be 
dried, as raisins, with the greatest facility, and 
that they may be preserved in dry sand, saw-dust, 
or any other similar substance, for months, in the 
most perfect state. In regard to pruning, which, 
to a certain degree, is advantageous with all vines, 
it has been remarked in relation to this, that if the 
vines are much trimmed at the summer pruning, 
the fruit is very apt to rot and fall off. A peculi- 
arity exists with regard to several of our native 
varieties, which is particularly exemplified in the 
Isabella; itis that of being twice-bearing, or of 
producing a second crop of ftuiton the shouts of 
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the same year, which is frequently the case with 
this vine; but the grapes seldom attain to maturi- 
ty, unless in a season when the autumnal frosts are 
long protracted.” 

‘The berries of this grape are about three-fourths 
of an inch in length, and between one-half and 
three-fourths of an inch indiameter. ‘They com- 
mence ripening with me about the 25th of August, 
and continue until some time in October. 

Pr, Cat. No. 377, “ Catawba.—This is a large 
grape, olf alilac color, andin some situations, co- 
vered with a beautiful bloom, giving to it a blue- 
ish purple appearance. ‘The berries have aslight 
musky taste and delicate flavor, hang loosely on 
the bunches, which are of good size; and in fact, 
they are beautilul to the eye, very abundant bear- 
ers, make excellent wine, and are tolerable for the 
table. ‘The pulp diminishes and almost d.sappears 
when they are left on the vine until they attain to 
perfect maturity. The color of the fruit is much 
varied according to its relative exposition; such as 
are fully exposed to the sun’s rays is purple ; that 
but partially exposed is of a lilac hue, and those 
clusters that are completely obscured and shaded, 
are nearly white, and the berries almost transpa- 
rent ; even in this latter position, where, of course, 
the maturation is retarded, the fruit is sweeter, but 
is devoid of that musky flavor which is acquired 
by that portion fully exposed to the sun and heat. 
It is more early in ripening than the Bland, and 
the berries and clusters are of equal, and often ra- 
ther large size. Although this grape is said to be 
from the Catawba, still there is much uncertaint 
on that point, as [ am informed by ‘Thomas M Call, 
Esq. of Georgia, a gentleman now far advanced 
in years, that in his boyhood he knew the Cataw- 
ba from its source to where it loses its name in that 
of the Wateree, and that no such grape was known 
there. Mr. Adlum states, that he procured it from 
Mrs. Schell, at Clarksburg, Montgomery County, 
Maryland, and that the ee informed him it was 
called by this name by the late Mr. 8S. ; but they 
xnew not whence he procured it. ‘The vine in 
Mrs. Schell’s garden has produced, in one season, 
about eight bushels of grapes; and eleven vines, 
belonging to Joshua Johnsonstone, Esq. of the 


same state, and which were reared from that of 


Mrs. S., have already produced about thirty bush- 
els of fruit at one time. ‘The grape called by Mr. 
Adlum, Red Murray, and found by him wild in 
Maryland, and also in Lycoming county, Penn- 
sylvania, proved to be very similar to this kind. 
Mr. A. considers this grape to be worth all others, 
indigenous or exotic, as a wine grape, and that a 
greater variety of wines may be made irom it than 
from any other.” 

The berries of this grape are rather over one- 
half inch in diameter. They ripen about the time 
of the Isabella, and I find some prefer eating this 
to the Isabella; but it is not so with me. 

1 will make one more extract respecting these 
grapes; which is from the Albany Argus, as _re- 
published inthe Richmond Enquirer of 1829 :— 
“Of the wine grapes, Capt. Fay prefers the Cataw- 
ba, concurring with Maj. Adlum of Georgetown, 
in this respect. ‘This is a native of North Caroli- 
na, and is considered the best wine grape in the 
United States. It is a very great and certain bear- 
er. But of the grape, the preference is given, 
among us, to the Isabella: indeed, of all the vari- 
eties for our yards, piazzas and small gardens, it 
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has obtained a decided preference. Asan article 
of diet, few fruits are so palatable, nutritious, or 
harmless, asthe grape. If ripe, they may be free. 
ly taken on the most delicate stomach, and in some 
countries—say Italy, Switzerland, and France— 
they constitute, during their season, the most im. 
portant article of diet. A gentleman assures us, 
that twice, during attacks of severe bilious fever, 
he literally lived upon Isabella grapes for a fort- 
night; that he ate them without restraint, and 
without any ill effect; and that they were the only 
food his stomach craved, or retained without in- 


jury.” 


The White Scuppernong grape is said to be a 
native of the southern part of the United States, 
In my attempts to raise this grape, I have been 
very unfortunate, having repeatedly purchased 
vines, but never succeeded in getting but one to 
live before last spring, and that one was ingrafied 
the year before upon a Sloe grape, that had thrown 
out a good many shoots alittle below the surface of 
the earth, and though many were inserted, only 
one lived. I am told it will not succeed when in- 
grafted upon our common vines. The sloe, I ima- 
gine, belongs to the Scuppernong family, for the 
vine and foliage very much resembles the Scupper- 
nong. The White Scuppernong, in the 9th vol. 
of the American Farmer, is stated by a gentleman 
living in North Carolina, to be of the ‘* diccious 
species, and in order to obtain crops, it is neces- 
sary to have vines of both sexes.” 

Some time afier the publication of this piece, I 
wrote to one of the most intelligent horticulturists 
of ourstate, to know his opinion: in reply, he 
said all his were females or bearing ones, and he 
had not found it necessary to have both sexes, for 
his bore abundantly. I hope some of' the readers 
of the Farmers’ Register will give us some infor- 
mation on thissubject, as this grape is held in such 
high estimation to the south. Let us have some 
facts: Are there no White Scuppernong vines to 
the south, that are remote from all other grape 
vines of every kind, and that are productive? 

As a description of this grape may be interest- 
ing, I will give the shortest one I know—it was 
written by a Virginian, Pr. Cat. No. 398, imme- 
diately after the one written by a gentleman in 
North Carolina. The wood is smooth and re- 
markably hard, rarely exhibiting that shaggy ap- 
pearance of the bark usual with most other vines; 
the bark of the old wood is of a light iron color— 
that of the young wood, is of a bright hue, mark- 
ed with small specks of grayish white; the leai 
is finely indented or serrated, and highly glazed, 
both above and below; it is tough and durable, re- 
maining attached to the stem until the hardest frost. 
The berry is of a greenish white color, the skin ol 
a satin-like texture, varied by minute chocolate 
colored dots. Itis pulpy, but easily dissolves in 
the mouth, and is of a honey-like sweetness, and 
musky flavor and scent. The berries are congre- 
gated in bunches of from two to six each, the 
weight of the largest being eighty grains, and the 
smallest forty grains. ‘The vine is a great growe! 
and abundant bearer; its flowers have no odor ; 
and it ripens its fruit here (Virginia) the last wee’ 
in September. ‘The fruit differs from the Blach 


Scuppernong only in respect to color.” It appeats 
from the foregoing statement that the Scuppernong 
does not ripen as early as the Isabella and Catav~ 
ba; if so, it would be valuable to cultivate with 
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them, as it would form somewhat a succession of 
valuable fruit. eee Regent 

Constantia. —This grape I received of Mr, Ad- 

lum. The gtowth of the vine, the foliage, and 
the appearance of the gtape, a short dirtance off.. 
resembles the Isabella, but it proved an inferior 
eating grape to that; and I had the vines dug up 
and thrown out of the garden, It has long been 
considered one of the finest wine gra in the 
United States. Mr. Prince considers this variety 
the Alexander Schuylkill Muscadel, Spring- Mill 
Constantia, Cape. Good Hope, er’s grape, 
and states it is a native of the vicinity of Philadel- 
hia. But Mr. Adlum. differs with Mr. Prince- 
nthis opinion: he thks the Alexander or Schuyl- 
kill Muscade!, and the Spring-Mill Constantia, dif- 
ferent varieties, but very much alike; but his im- 
pression is they are native grapes. | 

Bland’s Grape.—This grape, I am inclined to 

believe, is the same grape that has been cultivated 
in this part of the country for many years, under 
the name of the Purple English. It was one of 
the few that was suffered to remain in my garden 
when so many varieties were destroyed; but sub- 
sequent experience has proved it a very unprofita- 
ble grape to cultivate. compared to the Isabella 
and Catawba. Mr Prince, in his Cat. No, 374, 
says this grape is known in different parts of the 
United States, by various names: Bland’s Pale 
Red, Powel’s Powal, Bland’s Fox Grape, Bland’s 
Virginia, Bland’s Madeira, Red Scuppernong, 
Carolina, Mazzei Grape, and in some districts of 
Virginia, called Red English Grape. He states 
“the foliage of the vine is ofa pale green hue, the 
bunches are shouldered or divided, and are five or 
six inches‘in length, and sometimes more. The 
berries are of a round or oblate form, of a pale red 
color, good size, juicy, sweet, and of very pleasant 
flavor. In some cases they are said, at full matu- 
rity, to become of a dark purple or red-wine co- 
lor. It is an agreeable table fruit, with a thin 
skin, and little or no pulp.” He supposes it a na- 
tive grape, and says it was first discovered by Col. 
Bland, on the Eastern Shore of Virginia, and that 
he strongly suspects further examination will prove 
that this variety is found wild in more than one 
state in the union. 1 imagine it is unnecessary to 
proceed any further with a description of the dif- 
ferent varieties, as I believe I have enumerated 
those varieties that have gained the highest repu- 
tation in the United States ; but there are other 
varieties held in high estimation by some. 

The grape is frequently propagated by cuttings. 
This is done by making choice of such shoots as 
are strong, with short joints, and well ripened, of 
the growth of the preceding season, in length ten 
or fifteen inches, and planted with one end as deep 
as it can be, to leaye one eye or bud above ground. 
In this way I have planted a great many, and they 
succeed: very well if a wet spring; but I Have 
found but few to live in a dry spring. Some, it is 
said, raise them from single eyes or joints, by cut- 
ting the vine off about an inch above and below 
the joint, and planting them a few inches below 
the surface of the earth, and keeping the place 
moist until they come up. I have never tried this 
Way, but I think it motimprobable it would answer 
very well: : 

Propagating by layers is a very convenient and 
sure way, and one that I have often tried. ‘This is 











to take root, and the young green shoots of the 
same season will sérve as soon as they are long 
enough. They should be buried a few inches be- 
low the surface, leaving.a few inches of the top 
out. . They will sdon take root; and if it be done 
in the spring or summer, they will have fine roots 
by the fall to plant out. 

Propagating by ingrafiing is also a very conve- 
nient way, and probably the most speedy one of 
getting abundant crops. Some years past | had 
some large old native vines, sawed off a few inches 
below the surface of the earth, and the roots cleft 
and grafis inserted ; but few lived, and those did 
not grow off well. Shortly after, a piece appear- 
ed in one of our agricultural papers, recommend- 
ing gimlet grafting; and as well as I now recollect, 
the piece was written by a person living in the 
north-west: part of New York. . He directed the 
vine to be sawed off a few inches below the sur- 
face, and a gimlet hole bored about one inch and a 
half deep into the root, the scion to be trimmed to 
fit the hole, and gently driven in; then the root to 
he covered with. well tempered clay, over which 
the loose earth was to be drawn, taking care to — 
leave the bud of the graft a little above ground. 
Afier this publication, a person owning an-exten- 
sive nursery to the north, recommended the same, 
which induced me to try the experiment largely. 
In large roots five and six grafis were inserted. The 
number inserted for myself and others, mostly of 
the Isabella and Catawba, could not have been less 
than five hundred, out of which only one.-lived the 
summer through, and that one perished away in 
the fall for want of nourishment. Since then, a 
gentleman living in the state of South Carolina, 
and said to be one of the most successful cultiva- 
tors of the vine in our country, has recommended 
this way in a letter dated in 1829, and published in 
the ‘American Farmer’. But if this be a pre 
method, I cannot account for my complete failure. 
The iugrafiing was commenced very early, and 
occasionally continued through the season ; and I 
think the directions were fully complied with in 
all respects. Some few of the roots that had been 
ingrafied, died in the course of the year; the oth- 
era threw out a great many fine sprouts, and the 
succeeding-year they were cut off within about an 
inch and a half of the old root, and in them were 
inserted gratis of the same varieties, that were tried 
the preceding year, and in all other respects treat- 
ed as they were belore. ‘They grew off finely, and 
all but one on each, side of the large roots were 
pulled off, and before the ‘frost had set in, most of 
them were from ten to fifieen feet long, and some 
few from twenty to thirty feet. I am, therefore, 
inclined to believe it is best to cut the vine off, and 
let it throw out sprouts and ingraft tothem. ‘The 
winter, { should suppose, to be the best time to cut 
them off; but as some few vines are-apt to die from 
being cut, and it may be important to save them 
on account of their favorable situation, they can - 
be cut partly off, which will eause thent to throw 
out sprouts and prevent ther dying. As the young 


they should be cut off the winter preceding the 
one that the land is to be fallowed for corn. The 
sprouts will then be ready.to ingraft upon when 
the field will come under cultivation; aod they 
will also be more convenient to attend to, as the 
sprouts from the old roots will require pulling off 





done by covering up a part of the growing vine 
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the first year, to prevent their over-rupning the 
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grafts. Not unfrequently are seen a great many 
large, flourishing, worthless vines, near buildings, 
that conld be so easily converted into profitable 
ones, that it is a pity they should be suffered to re- 
main as they are. Ata farm I have, within two 
hundred yards of the buildings is an old grave- 
yard, in which no person, f believe, has been buri- 
ed for the last fifty years; but not wishing to culti- 
vate over it, and as it had grown up in trees and 
vines, and looked unsightly, a few years past I had 
the large trees cut down, the small ones topped, 
and the vines ingrafted. ‘The spot now adds to 
the beauty of the farm, and is becoming profita- 
ble. Ihave found no advantage from ingrafting 
the foreign grape on the native ; the first ones in- 
grafted grew off finely, and the prospect was truly 
flattering ; but the winter killed them. They 
were again ingrafied as before; the weeds and 
grass were kept from shading the grafis, and the 
leaves of the graft, for several feet from the ground, 
were stripped off, so as to Jet the sun mature the 
wood as much as possible. The growth proved 
luxuriant,the wood soft and spongy, and they were 
again mostly killed during the winter. Those 
that lived were seriously injured, and killed nearly 
down to the ground, since which, they have con- 
tinued very unpromising. With respect to the 
future management of native vines, afier they are 
planted or ingrafied, it is unnecessary to say much, 
as they require but little care or attention compar- 
ed to foreign ones; and I must refer those who 
wish to cultivate the foreign ones, to those who 
have written on the subject. ‘The ingrafied root, 


as I have stated, must have the sprouts pulled off 


the first year, to prevent their over-running the 

rafts; and if the ingraliing be done several inches 

elow the surface of the earth, and the sprouts 
carefully pulled off from the old root, (and not 
broken off near the surface of the earth, ) and the 
grafts should grow off finely during the year, the 
old root will seldom, if ever, throw forth another 
sprout. ‘Those intended to run on living trees, 
should have the trees topped to ten or twelve feet 
in height, so as to give the vine a chance to overrun 
them. If the root be vigorous, several years will 
elapse before the vine will require trimming. I 
have none that I think yet require it; but when 
they do, I think it probable I shall make short 
work of it, by cutting off some of the largest and 
oldest branches, with a saw or hatchet. Vines 
planted in a garden should receive more care and 
attention than those planted at a distance from 
buildings. Probably it would be as well for me to 
state how [ have managed mine; others can adopt 
a different plan if they think best. My garden con- 
tains one acre of land; it is divided into six squares 
of equal size, through the middle of which is the 
main walk, ten feet wide, opposite to the south door 
of my house. Along this walk I determined to 
plant my vines, and afier some reflection, | came 
to the conclusion to plant them fourteen feet apart, 


across the walk, and to have a post on the inside of 


each vine one foot, making, from the outside of one 
post to that of the other, twelve feet, and to have 
them apart, the other way, eight feet. After fixing 
the distances, a great difficulty presented itself. I 
had ordered the finest varieties, both of the native 
and of the foreign ones, supposed in our country; 
but the orderin which the different varieties should 
stand along the walk, and the number of each va- 
riety, was lar, very far beyond my sight ; but one 
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thing was full in view—any vines proving worth- 
less would have to be dug up, which would destroy 
the beauty of the walk for years. The nature of 
the difficulty was such as not to be overcome but 
by experiment; and to relieve myself {rom a state 
of perplexity and vexation, I came to the conclu- 
sion, as the native grapes were said to be the most 
flourishing, to begin with them next to the house 
door. The Catawba was first planted on each side 
of the walk, opposite to each other: after the Ca- 
tawba, the Isabella in the same way; after which 
the other varieties. 

Aftera few years, the Catawba and Isabella 
proved so much more productive than the others, 
that I had all the others, except a few at the far 
end of the walk dug up, and the Isabella planted 
where they stood. They are now becoming very 
productive ; but as yet no frame for some of them 
has been erected. The Isabella and Catawba that 
were first planted, have an excellent frame, ex- 
tending in length about one-third the length of 
the walk. It is supported by cedar posts, from 
eight to ten inches in diameter, the ends of which, 
previous to their being planted, having been euffi- 
ciently charred to destroy the sap, without which 
the sap would have soon rotted, and the posts 
would have become loose. The charring will pro- 
bably also add to their durability. ‘The plates are 
made of chesnut, and five by seven inches square, 
and run lengthwise of the walk. The cross pieces 
are also of chesnut, three inches square, and twelve 
feet long, and are nailed to the plates at each end, 
two feet from the centre of each other, making 
twenty-one inches apart. Across these pieces, 
lengthwise of the walk, on the upper side, were 
nailed cedar poles split in half, at the same distance 
apart as the cross pieces. ‘The poles selected were 
those that had the most heart, and about three 
inches in diameter. The height of the frame is 
seven feet to the top, so that a person standing on 
the ground, can select any bunch he desires. [I 
would recommend to any person erecting one like 
this, to place their cross pieces each way six inches 
nearer than I have mine, as I find that heavy rains 
are apt to beat some of the ends of the branches 
thraugh. ‘The frame, or trellis, if desired, can be 
ten feet wide, instead of twelve ; but less in width 
would not look well, nor would it give sufficient 
room for vigorous vines unless planted further apart 
than I have recommended. A flat frame, I think, 
should be preferred to one raised in the middle, for 
it is more easy to make, the fruit is more convenient 
to get, the free circulation of the air in the garden 
is not so much obstructed; the vines are not 
so easily injured by the winds; and it looks as 
well, or better, as it has fewer naked places, and 
those few not so much exposed to view, and the 
vines are more easily trimmed, and do not require 
one-half'as much tying to keep them in their places. 
In trimming, we get upon our frame or trellis, in 
the winter, and walk all over it, and cut out as 
much of the old wood, and the immature shoots, 
as possible, but taking care to leave as many of 
the finest shoots of the growth of the preceding 
season as will do to tie down to the frame, from 
twelve to eighteen inches apart, which shoots we 
generally shorten to ten or fifitten eyes ; but some- 
limes we are compelled to have more, sometimes 
less, so as to fill up intervals. . 

Ax the frame, or trellis which I have described, 
may not suit the convenience of all, I would sug- 
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gest a more simpleone. A frame only five feet 
high, so as not to obstruct the view of the garden ; 
the posts of which should be about six inches in 
diameter, and made of cedar, locust, or some other 
durable timber; and the ends, intended to go into 
the ground, should be charred and planted ten feet 
apart. ‘There should be three rails from post to 
post, one of which should be two feet from the 
ground; one within a few inches of the top; the 
other, half way between them. ‘They should be 
let into the posts and pinned, to prevent their slip- 
ping out. Good heart cedar poles, about three 


inches in diameter, will be found very convenient }. 


and durable for the rails. Vines for a frame of 
this kind, I should suppose, ought to be topped and 
tied to the post, as soon as they are long enough to 
reach the upper rail, and all the buds rubbed off of 
the stem except six, two of which should be left 
near each place where the rails enter the post, so 
that the branches from the six buds could be easily 
trained to the railings on each side of the post; the 
branches to each rail should be tied in three places 
—once, half way between the posts, and again, on 
each side of that, half way between that place and 
the post. But vines tied in this way, [ have found, 
are apt to keep slipping, until they get to the under 
side of the railing, after which the strings alone 
have to support them ; and not unlrequently, from 
the weight of the grapes and vines, the strings 
give way, and the grapes are ruined. I. would 
therefore suggest another way to tie them, which 
[ think preierable to the foregoing, and one that I 

have never seen recommended. Let each rail have 
three auger holes bored through it from the top to 
the bottom, at the same places that they have been 
directed to be tied ; then put the vine over the au- 
ger hole on the upper side, and take a white-oak 

split, or bark of some kind, and run the two ends 
through the auger hole, one on each side of the 

vine, and bring the ends up on each side of the 

rail and tie them attop. ‘The middle tie should 

confine the ends of the two branches, each one of 
which should pass the auger hole one eye or bud. 

This would confine the branches to the top of the 

rail, and the shgots from the branch would hang on 

each side of the rail, and balance each other, even 

il the strings should give way. The ensuing 

Winter, as these branches must be cut off, provision 

should be made to supply their places, which can 

be done by leaving in the spring one of the finest 
shoots on each ofthe six branches, with an inch or 
less of the stem, and rubbing off the other shoots 
hear it. The branches tied to the railing should be 
cut off within akout an inch of the stem ; this will 
form six spurs about an inch in length, from each 
of which a shoot should be annually raised to sup- 
ply the place of the one to be cut off. The reason 
why shoots should be raised annually, is because 
nearly allthe fruit is produced from the shoots of 
the year, thrown forth trom the growth of the pre- 
ceding year—each eye generally producing a shoot 
with three or four bunches. But should there be 
any barren shoots, they should be rubbed off. 

I do not know that it is necessary for me to say 
any thing on the culture of the vine, as my remarks 
have been mostly confined to those ingrafied upon 
the native stock, which will require none, and 
those planted in a garden, which will of course be 
cultivated as the garden is. But I will merely 
Slate it is the opinion of European writers, that 
Working vines when in bloom is apt to cause the 








blight of the blossoms. How far this is applicable 
to our native grapes, I am not prepared to say, 
but | have frequently observed them, not only to 
shed their bloom, but even their young grapes, in 
those places where the vines are left so thick as, in 
@ great measure, to exclude the sun and air from 
the bloom. Decayed vegetable matter, lime, ash- 
es, &c. are thought valuable manures for vines ; 
but not animal manures, unless applied in small 
quantities ata time. ‘These are said to cause the 
grapes torot. This I believe correct, for I think 
[ have seen this the case in my own garden. 

The longevity of the vine is said to be very 
great—that of several hundred years; if so, we 
plant not only for ourselves and our children, but 
for generations to come. 

I hope you will excuse the length of this com- 
munication, as the grape is more generally esteem- 
éd than most any fruit we have, and as yet but lit- 
tle has been said in the Farmers’ Register on this 
subject. Yours, respectfully, 

EDMUND F. 


NOEL. 


ON THE TILLAGE OF INDIAN CORN. 
‘l’o the Editor of the Farmers’ Register. 

In the sixth number of the Register, from an 
essay on corn-culture, I perceive a request for the 
information and experience of others on this head, 
which induces me, though it may appear like pre- 
sumption in one whose knowledge is so limited, to 
offer his system, or opinions, as a criterion for oth- 
ers ; nevertheless, 1 am emboldened to take this 
course ; first, by a disposition to lend my feeble 
aid in support of a publication from which much 
good has already been derived, and no doubt, much 
more may be anticipated: secondly, as the Al- 
mighty has created men dependent creatures, and 
established among them social relations, [ deem it 
a duty incumbent on every member of the human 
family, to impart that information to others from 
which benefit has been derived, and which it is no 
longer their interest to withhold ; for, doubtless, 
there is scarcely any qne, however limited his 
sphere may be, who, in the course of life, has not 
stumbled on something original, worthy of being 
made public. 

When I commenced farming, it was without 
theory or practice—indeed, like one on the ocean, 
without quadrant, chart or compass. My farm 
was the mere skeleton of an originally fertile soil, 
which had been reduced by the old fashioned three- 
shilt and grazing system, in addition to other bad 
management. It is very broken, and has a great 
variety of soil, generally stifl, and a considerable 
portion of it red clay. The first year, [ had no 
opportunity before Christmas, of making prepara- 
tion for the succeeding crop: in January, the fal- 
lowing for corn commenced, with what is cailed 
the 14 D plough, using two or three mules, ac- 
cording to the difficulty of draught. By the first 
of April, with “scuffling.” and hard driving, I 
managed io get through with the fallow: the next 
thing was, to get my corn in the ground, which 
was commenced by laying off my land one way, 
with the trowel-plough, the rows five feet and a 
half asunder, running KE. N. E. and W. 8. W., 
which is the course to be preferred, where the land 
will readily admit of it, for the following reasons— 
that, in the latter part of spring, and early in the 
summer, the prevailing winds with us, are from 
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the southward and westward, and in the latter part 
of summer, and early in autumn, the heavy gales, 
from which most evil is to be apprehended, are 
from the northward and eastward, so that the air 
has free circulation, and the corn is not -as liable 
to be blown down; and if it should, one stalk will 
support the other. Another reason is, that the 
corn, by affording a partial shade to the roots, is 
not as much exposed to the scorching heat of a 
vertical sun, which is considered: particularly pre- 
judicial in dry seasons, as our maize more frequent- 
ly suffers from that cause than from too much rain. 

The corn was then planted, from eighteen inch- 
es to three feet, being governed by the strength of 
the soil, and the distance regulated by the step of 
those who “dropped,” walking directly in the 
furrow, putting three or four grains in a spot, to 
provide against tle depredations of birds and in- 
sects. The covering was done by other hands, 
who followed on with hoes. After this operation, 
as well as re-planting and setting, I commenced 
ploughing with the trowel-hoe, but could make 
but little impression, as the grass had the ascen- 
dency, and the ground was hard from frequent 
rains. In this predicament, I saw only one alter- 
native to save my crop—and being emulous to es- 
tablish a character among farmers, I determined 
to persevere, and make an experiment. So the 
fallow-ploughs, with two mules, were put in, mak- 
ing them walk on each side of the corn, running 
two furrows very close, and six or seven inches 
deep, throwing the earth from the plants, which 
left them standing on a narrow ridge, but amply 
eufficient, in this early stage, to support them. 
This deep ploughing is given with a view to ena- 
ble the roots to penetrate freely, and gain nourish- 
ment, in addition to burying the grass and weeds 
so effectually, as not soon again to disturb me. 
My corn was then thinned and weeded, leaving 
only one stalk in a place. Atier going over my 
crop with the ploughs, ag before described, I then 
commenced again, and ran four furrows equally 
wee throwing the earth to the corn, which form- 
ed beds: these were removed by the five-tooth 
eingle-horse cultivator, going three times within 
the row, which leaves the land level, and well pul- 
verized. This is the last working that is given, 
with the exception of chopping down the weeds, 
where they are likely to be troublesome in putting 
in the wheat. The advantages from this method 
are very considerable. It injures the ground less 
perhaps than any other mode, and cauges the grain 
to mature much earlier, so that I am enabled to 
commence cutting down my corn, to prepare for 
wheat, by the firet of September. ‘This year be- 
ing favorable, there were nearly six hundred bar- 
rels of corn made from a_ field that, when previous- 
ly in cultivation, produced but three hundred. The 
second of my farming years, the shift for corn 
was lessened thirty or forty thousand hills, and 
with the addition of a little marl, and some ma- 
nure, the product was upwarde of five hundred 
barrels, notwithstanding the drought in the early 
part of the season. From this field, the previous 
crop had been two hundred and eeventy barrels. 

This system I continued to practice, as the best 
adapted to my land, and making a vast saving of 
time and labor, in addition to its being, in my es- 
timation, the mode by which the greatest product 
is to be derived: for it is very evident, that when 
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ings, in different directions, and by cutting the 
roots, which are intended by nature as feeders, it 
cannot mature as early, or as abundantly. I do 
not pretend to claim the palm for the discovery of 
any new or improved ‘plan of maize culture, but 
s'mply to give my views; neither is it my wish to 
urge them upon others, as every man must be his 
own judge of what suits him best. — 

A YOUNG FARMER. 





THE LITERARY MARKET OF THE UNITED 
STATES. 


[The facts presented in the following letter from one 
of the first publishing houses in the United States, must 
be highly gratifying to every lover of his country, 
When literary labor is in demand, and well rewarded, 
every power of intellect will soon be put to work—and 
the more rapid improvement of the country, and its 
inhabitants, may be expected as the certain conse- 
quence. ] . + ota 


To the Editor of the Pennsylvania Inquirer. 


Sir— Your correspondent R. calls in question 
the fact of $30,000 having ever been paid to au- 
thors within a year,.by any bookselling house in 
this country. The writer of this has never seen 
the article to which your correspondent replies, 
but as the information was derived from him, he 
holds himself responsible for the correctness of the 
assertion that we have paid more than $30,000 to 
authors and editors within a year. 

We have now before us a list of fifty original, 
twelve translated, and seventeen edited works, 
published within five years, (of many of them se- 
veral editions) for which the authors and editors 
have received from us $131,037. A little more 
time for examination would probably increase it to 
$135,000, or an averagd of $27,000 per annum, 
being rather less than was stated from memory. 
Our engagements at this moment require us to 
pay little less than $40,000 to authors, of which 
nearly $30,000 will be for two works. 

We have never considered booksellers entitled 
to much credit for paying authors liberally, any 
more than we should be disposed to admit that they 
were entitled to censure for not paying all who 
think proper to write. ‘The bookseller is only the 
channel through which the favors of the public are 
conveyed to the author. If the stream be copious 
he will be sure to have a full share. If there be 
no favor on the part of the public, the bookseller 
who would undertake to act in their stead would 
speedily be bankrupt. In these days of brisk 
competition, there is no author whose books will 
be read, who cannot be paid, and there is no such 
author who complains. There are, undoubtedly, 
at all times, men of talent who have reason to com- 
plain of the reception their works experience, but 
the fault lies with the public and not the book- 
seller, although the author is generally disposed to 
place upon his shoulders a large portion of the 
blame. We have suggested to some of our au- 
thors that a very interesting book might be made 
of the “Calamities of Booksellers,” to match 
D’Israeli’s Calamities of Authors, Authors have 
at all times taken care to let the world know their 
troubles, so that only one side of the question !s 
known. Weare persuaded that there are few 
booksellers in extensive business who could not 





a plant is perpetually harassed by divers plough- 





contribute a chapter. CAREY, LEA & Co. 
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pLOUGHING IN CORNSTALKS, THE CHEAPEST 
MODE OF USING THEM FOR MANURE. 

[The several operations of carting our cornstalks to 
the barnyards, converting them to manure, and then 
carrying them to be restored to the soil, require so large 
a portion of the labor of good farmers, and are so gene- 
rally neglected by others, that it would be a most desira- 
ble result to obtain the same benefit for the soil by 
much less labor. There can be no doubtof the great 
diminution of Iabor by the practice described in the 
following letter, of ploughing in the stalks, whole and 
unrotted, before sowing wheat. The doubtis, whether 
the soil receives equal benefit, and whether there may 
not thence arise some positive damage to the wheat 
crop. If the practice is beneficial as late as wheat is 
usually sown, it must be more so earlier, when the stalks 
retain much of their sap: and, therefore, it would suit 
well to be used in conjunction with the plan of gather- 
ing corn before it is dry, as described in No. 1, of the 
Farmers’ Register.] 


Kennon’s, Amelia, November 19th, 1833. 


Dear Sir,—I will with great pleasure answer 
your inquiries respecting my method of ploughing 
in cornstalks—but feel somewhat ashamed that 
the only communications made for the Register, 
by me, should be on the subject of cornstalks. 
The saving of labor in cutting down the stalks be- 
fore gathering the ears, as detailed in my former 
letter, f deem of great importance, and regret that 
so few farmers have been prevailed on to adopt it. 

1 assert as the result of experience, that if six 
hands be necessary to cut down and pick up corn, 
on the old plan, so as to keep ahead of your 
ploughs, that four inexperienced hands, can, with 
the short-helved-hoe, do it, and with three days ex- 
perience three will do the same withease. But to 
return to the subject of ploughing in cornstalks. 
If the corn has been cultivated on a smooth 
surface ([ mean without beds,) afier gather- 
ing the ears, the stalks are cut with a long-helved- 
hoe, so as to cause them to fall promiscuously over 
the land. We commence ploughing (say with 
four two-horse ploughs,) a large land; (around the 
hill, if there be any) after going round twice, 
one active boy or girl follow the ploughs, picking 
up only such stalks as remain wncovered on the 
ploughed land, and laying them in the furrow of 
the last or hindmost plough, to be covered as the 
ploughs come round again. If your ploughs turn 
well, and the land be not very grassy, I think 
they wiil cover three-fourths of’ the stalks; leaving 
only. one fourth to be picked up,-and laid in the 
furrows. I very frequently sow the wheat before 
ploughing, (guarding against covering it too deep, ) 
and level the land witha bush orlightlog. Ifthe 
land be ploughed before sowing the wheat, we har- 
row, of course, the same way the land was plough- 
ed, to avoid pulling up the stalks. : 

re l the corn has been planted on beds, we use 
re short-helved-hoe, in cutting the stalks, and lay 
— in the water furrow, to be covered by the 
P coughs. The information here given, is designed 
re yourownuse. After having tried the system, 
mo Ov eds your recommendation would have 
aan influence, than fifty of mine. I think the 

alks thus managed, improve the land. [am sure 


you derive all the advantage that the stalk itself 
POSsesseg, 





‘The communication of Mr, Bruce in the last 
Register, I deem of more importance to the coun- 
rtry, between tide-water and the Blue Ridge, than 

any article heretofore published a you. I have 
been practising the horizontal ditching for several 
years, and have no hesitation in saying, if the sys- 
tem had been adopted filty years ago, that that see- 
tion of country, now, would be worth fifty per 
cent more, thanitis. Ihad designed a communi- 
cation for the Register on the subject, connected 
with the planting and cultivation of Indian corn— 
but if his, had not rendered mine unnecessary, a 
communication in the last Register, signed E. R. 
(p. 340,) in which five or six ploughings, and three 
or four hoeings are directed, would have deterred 
me.* After planting, I never plough the land but 
twice, and this year, used the hoes but once. You 
will perceive from the many interlineations that I 
have written in great haste. It is now ten o’clock 
at night: I cannot copy. You have my best 
wishes for success in your laudable undertaking; 
and the proffer of mv feeble, but zealous efforts to 
serve you as you may direct. 


Very respectiully, your friend, J. H. 8. 





ON CLEARING AND CULTIVATING NEW LAND) 


To the Editor of the Farmers’ Register. 


Asa subscriber to your valuable publication, 
and one who wishes it great success, | have thought 
proper to make a few remarks on clearing wood- 
land and the first year’s cultivation, which may 
perhaps, be useful to some of your readers. 

I commence clearing about the last of July— 
cutting down every thing, and cutting the trees 
into proper lengths. Whatever is small enough 
to be grubbed up, is cut off eighteen inches high, 
in order that all may be seen when grubbing 
which is the last thing done. The wood and 
brush lie on the ground through the summer and 
fall, which is a great advantage. When the land 
is alterwards cleared of grubs and brush, the litter 
which is too thick in some places, is spread over 
others, where the surface is nearly or quite naked : 
none is burnt. The p!oughing is then begun with 
a two-horse bar-share plough. After being well 
broken the land is laid off by corn-rows, running 
north and south, five feet wide, crossed by others 
at three feet distance. Corn is planted in these 
checks about the tenth of April; and about the 
25th of May, peas are planted in the middle of the 
five feet rows—so thata crop of both corn and 
peas is obtained. Wheh planted as directed above, 
[ have never found that the growth of corn was 
injured by the peas—and the product of both will 
pay the expense of clearing the land. By this 
cultivation, the land is prepared for tobacco or cot- 
ton, and produces better than in any other way I 
have ever tried. Such land as our common 
‘‘ ridges,” will in this way produce one or two 
crops of tobacco without manure, and then is pre- 
pared for wheat, clover, and the four-shift system, 
by which the land may be kept in a productive 
condition. 

It has been customary with us to make tobacco 
the first crop, on newly cleared land: but the crop 





* Ourcorrespondent has mistaken the purport of the 
piece he refers to: butjevenif otherwise, any incorrect 


opinions previously presented to our readers, would 


make statements of better practices so much the more 





desirable.—Ed. Farm, Reg. 
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will not more than pay for the labor of properly 
preparing the ground. For this crop, it is neces- 
sary to rake together and burn ail the leaves left by 
the trees, which serves to impoverish the land— 
and then it will be a good day’s work for a hand 
to make 300 tobacco hills, as they ought to be 
made. Afier a crop of corn and peas, one thousand 
tobacco hills may be made by a hand in a day ; and 


the crop will be far better. I have tried both of 


these diflerent plans, and have found it greatly pre- 
ferable to make corn and peas the first crop. 
A BRUNSWICK PLANTER. 
November 27th, 1833. 


METHOD OF PREVENTING THE SALIVATING 
EFFECTS OF CLOVER HAY. 
To the Editor of the Farmers’ Register, 
Hanover, December 2nd, 1833. 

The correctness of your views, as expressed in 
your address to the patrons of the Register in the 
last number, in relation to its ultimate success, I 
think cannot be doubted by any one who will re- 
flect on the subject: and although I believe it has 
already awakened a spirit of improvement amongst 
us, which I trust will not soon expire, yet it is 
evident that it cannot accomplish as much for the 
farming interest of the state, as its editor, and every 
other patriotic citizen may wish, and of which it 
now gives so fair a promise, unless it shall become 
the medium of communication between the prac- 
tical farmers of our state, and the vehicie of plain 
practical information. 1 feel asured that there ts 
a valuable store of knowledge in the possession of 
our farmers, on the different subjects which are 
connected with the cultivation of the soil: and why 
should it be kept locked up? [I hope your appeal 
will not be unheeded, but that every one who is 
practising good plans of any sort, will let his neigh- 
bor profit by his experience. Many I have no 
doubt, are restrained by a false sense of modesty 
from communicating useful information, because 
they do not write ina handsome style. ‘The plain 
common sense menof the country, are those whose 
communications I conceive would be most valua- 
ble. In accordance with these views, I frequent! 
during the lastsummer, intended inquiring through 
the Register, if any farmer knew a remecy for that 
quality, which we frequently find in clover hay, 
that produces salivationin horses. Instead of ask- 
ing for information, I tried an experiment, the re- 
sult of which, being successful, I will now give 
you to be published if you think proper. 

About the middle of June, I cut a parcel of clo- 
ver hay, which I cured very well, and flattered 
myself, would be fine food for my plough-horses 
during the hot weather of July; but to my great 
surprise, a bundle which could be grasped in one 
hand, would produce salivation, when eaten by a 


horse or mule. ! never knew the first cutting of 


clover hay to have thatetfect before. Afier some 
reflection, | determined to salt it—which I did in 
the following manner. | had a bed of hay spread 
out, lying loosely about three feet in depth, which 
having become very dry, I sprinkled with water, 
using a large watering pot, that the salt night dis- 
slove ; [ then put as much salt onit asf thought it 
would take without making it unpalatable. T went 
through the whole bulk in that way, sprinkling 
water and then salt, as nearly as [ could guess, 
about a peck to the thousand pounds of hay. I 
did not use any of this hay for some weeks, but 





me 


when [ did try it, I found it had lost its salivating 
| quality entirely. I have since used the whole quan- 
lity without its producing salivation in the slight- 
est degree. 1 suppose it might have been safely 
used as soon as the salt had time to be diffused 
through the bulk of hay. ‘Thesecond crop of clo- 
ver generally produces salivation, and from that 
cause we are prevented from using it from hay; but 
it is sometimes much more abundant than the first 
crop, and it is desirable to use it forhay. Lintend 
trying next season some of the second cutting, to 
ascertain if salt will have the same effect on it. 
EDM. FONTAINE. 





MAGNESIAN MARL OF HANOVER. 

[ Assoonas it was discovered that the marl described 
in our last number, contained a large proportion of mag- 
nesia, we sent a specimen of the parcel first received, to 
Professor Rogers, of William and Mary College, with 
the request that he would employ his better means and 
far greater knowledge of chemistry, to find the propor- 
tions of the carbonates of magnesia and lime in the 
earth. Fearing, however, that his more important en- 
gagements might not permit him to pay early attention 
to the subject, we continued the investigation, and by 
a different and less accurate process, arrived at the re- 
sult reported in No. 7, page 425. ‘The proportions of 
the carbonates of lime and magnesia, there stated, 
agree very nearly with those obtained afterwards by 
Professor Rogers—and also the whole quantity of the 
remaining clay, which, however, contrary to our sup- 
position, (for its nature was inferred merely trom its 
appearance,) consists more of silicious than of alumi- 
nous earth. Mr. Rogers’ letter was received before 
the publication of No. 7, but too late to be included, 
the last sheet being then in the press. 

We have preferred giving the whole of the process 
used by Mr. Rogers, believing that it will be interest- 
ing, and perhaps of practical utility, to many of our 
readers. We heartily wish that such aid could be more 
often obtained for the benefit of agriculture. 

The request which is made in the latter part of the 
following letter, is recommended to the attention of all 
curious observers, who are digging into beds of fossil- 
shells for manure. Almost every one makes some col- 
lections of the shells and other fossils so found, which 
are but little prized, and soon lost. If such private col- 
'lections were sent (with statements of localities) to 
‘one place of deposite, to be examined, arranged, and 
‘described by some competent person, each rare speci- 
/men would acquire a value which was not suspected 
‘while it remained in the donor’s possession, and the 
whole collection would form a subject of much inte- 
rest. We will gladly lend our personal aid to effect 
this object, and will convey to Mr. Rogers any spec 
mens which it may be most convenient to place 10 
our charge for that purpose. ] 

William and Mary, Nov. 27, 1833. 

My Dear Srr—An obstinate quotidian, ut- 
der which I have labored since my return to Wil- 
liamsburg, and from which I have just recovere®; 
prevented my attending as promptly as I coul 
have wished, to the request contained in your let- 
ter. As soon as I was able, I began the analys'; 
which f have conducted in my lodging room, 2” 
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at some distance fromthe laboratory. One halfof 
the marl | have reserved for another examination 
which I shall begin to-morrow. Thinking, that 
should you be desirous of inserting the analysis I 
have already performed, together with the results 
in the forthcoming number of the Register, no 
time was to be lost in transmitting them to your 
hands, | have determined, without waiting for 
another, to furnish ie a brief sketch of that which 
has just been completed. 

1. After drying the powder at the temperature 
of 212°, 60 grains were transferred to a flask, and 
dissolved in an excess of hydro-chloric acid, 
(muriatic) chemically pure. ‘The solution was 
boiled for some minutes, that all the soluble mat- 
ter might be taken up, and then: thrown upon a fil- 
ter of Papier Joseph. The filter being repeatedly 
washed with distilled water, to remove any adhe- 
ring portion of the solution, was dried. ‘The mat- 
ter collected upon it, proved to be silica, and a- 
mounted to 7 grains. 

9. Pure caustic ammonia was now added to the 
solution in considerable excess, and a flocculent 

recipitate subsided to the bottom of the vessel. 

he whgle was transferred to the filter, and the 
precipitate washed, dried and weighed. It was 
alumina, and amounted to 3 grains. 

3. The solution which had passed the filter, con- 
tained a large portion of muriate of ammonia, 
with some ammonia in excess, and was therefore 
ina suitable state for the separation of the lime and 
magnesia, which it was presumed to contain. A 
strong solution of oxalic acid, in distilled water, 
was then cautiously added, until no further preci- 
pitate was produced. As the oxalate thus formed 
precipitates slowly, the liquid was suffered to rest 
for 18 hours—then heated and carefully filtered. 
The filter being washed with distilled water, the 
precipitate was dried and weighed. It amounted 
to 44 grains of oxalate of lime. This was after- 
wards ignited in a platinum crucible, and convert- 
ed into carbonate, of which there resulted 31 

grains, 

4. To the remaining solution, a solution of pure 
carbonate of potash was added. The mixture 
was transferred to a large flask, and boiled until 
the odor of ammonia ceased to be exhaled. More 
carbonate of potash was added, and the boiling 
renewed; the odor of ammonia soon ceased, and 





alurther addition of the carbonate produced no 
smell of ammonia. The liquid was filtered while 
hot, and the white precipitate of carbonate of mag- 
hesia, collected on the filter, when dried and weigh- 
ed, amounted to 18 grains. 

_ The results, though not accurate to a small frac- 
lion of a grain, may be summed up us follows: 





Carbonate of lime, - - 31 grains. 
Carbonateof magnesia, - 18 = “ 
Silica, - - - toa 7 - 
Alumina, - a ‘ x 3 66 
— 59 grains. 
Los, . - . ‘ . : l ar 
60* ors. 





* Similar 
* Similar proportions of 100 grains, (instead of 60, 
Would stand as follows : : . " 
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Should the above account of this analysis be 
thought likely to subserve the objects of your Re- 
gister, you are at liberty to assign it a corner in 
the next or succeeding number. I think, howev- 
er, that the details wouid probably have but little 
intérest for general readers, and therefore the sum- 
mary may be sufficient. The processes 1 have 
pursued are the most accurate that have yet been 
devised for that difficult operation in analysis, the 
separation of lime from magnesia. May I ask 
you ‘or a further supply of the marl, and for a 
more particular account of its locality, &c. Geo- 
logically as well as economically, it is a deposite of 
great interest. Iam just now particually anxious 
to procure all the information which can be obtain- 
ed with respect to the marl deposites of this state. 
All organic remains, of whatever character—from 
the bones of the Mastodon to the lancet tooth of 
the Squalus—would be received by me from any 
of your correspondents, with the most grateful ac- 
knowledgments. May I ask you to give me such 
information as you may possess at present, or as 
may hereafter fall in your way, respecting fossils 
recently disinterred in Virginia. 
Respectfully, your friend, 

WM. B. ROGERS. 


For the Farmers’ Register, 
EXPERIMENT ON MOTH WEEVIL. 


( Continued. ) 


Since the publication of my observations on 
moth weevil, (No. 6, p. 325,) an additional fact 
has served to make one of my experiments more 
complete, and to furnish more proof that my views 
of the propagation of this insect were correct. By 
reference to the experiments reported, it will be 
seen that a particular ear of corn (C) which had 
been carefully secured trom the approach of wing- 
ed weevil, from the 10th of June to the 16th of 
September, remained perfectly free {rom any ap- 
pearance of young weevil during all that time. 
On the 16th of September this ear was put into 
another drawer with other corn well stocked with 
weevil. On October 19th, three weevil in the mag- 
got state were observed in grains in this ear, 
enough advanced in size to make their cells visible 
through the transparent skin of the grain ; and on 
December 7th, there were 18 grains, showing 
cells either containing maggots, or from which the 
mature insects had already escaped. A fire hav- 
ing been generally kept in the room, had maintain- 
ed enough heat to continue the hatching long after 
it had ended in corn-cribs and barns. 
The former report of the experiment made with 
this ear, proved that there was no hatching of wee- 
vil as long as no parent insects were permitted to 
have access: and the continuation shows, that the 
same ear became productive of weevil even at that 
advanced season, as soon as other mature insects 
were put with it. ‘hus, besides all the other 
facts offered before, this experiment serves to 
prove, both directly and indirectly, that the moth 
weevil continues to propagate its kind by succes- 
sive and rapidly produced generations, as long as 
the weather is warm enough—and that all the re- 





erponate of lime, - ° . . 518 

Sil; Onate of magnesia, - - - 30 
Suicia and alumina, = - - - - 162 
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ceived opinions of its origin are entirely unfound- 
ed. 


| E. R. 
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_For the Farmers’ Register. 
FECUNDITY OF INSECTS. 


A calculation was submitted in No. 6, (p. 329) 
of the Farmers’ Register, to show that two hun- 
dred millions of moth weevil might be produced in 
successive generations from the eggs of a — 
pair, during the warm season of one year. e 
estimate was founded on the supposition that each 
pair produced two hundred eggs, and that one 
seth was sufficient for the production and ma- 
turing of each generation. ‘The number of eggs 
supposed to be.deposited by a female weevil will 
not be considered very unusual, and the eatimate 
thereby exaggerated, if we judge by comparison 
with many other insects which propagate by pairs, 
even if we pass over the more remarkable cases 
of such females as singly produce a whole swarm 
or race, as the queen bee, and the queen of the 
white ants. The following facts of this kind are 
selected from the work on the ‘7Z'ransformation of 
Insects,’ which forms part of the ‘Zibrary of Use- 
ful Knowledge.’ | 
“A common fly will lay 144 eggs—a 
spider 170. I have seen a hydrachna produce 600 
eggs, and a female moth 1100.” ‘A gall.insect 
has laid 5,000 eggs’”—“and 10,000 have been 
found in the ovary, or what is supposed to be that 
part, of an ascarides.” ‘An insect very similar 
toan ant, (mutilla? )- has produced 80,000 in a sin- 
gle day.” “It is this extraordinary fecundity 
which, under favorable circumstances, produces 
countless swarms of insects, that give origin to 
the opinion of their being spontaneously genera- 
ted by putrefaction, or brought in some mysterious 
way by blighting winds.” pp. 47,48. An earlier 
passage is as follows: “In the case of the aphides, 
also, the fecundity is almost incalculable. ‘Reau- 
mur proved by experiment, that one aphis may be 
progenitor of 5,904,900,000 descendants during its 
life; and Latreijle says, a female during the sum- 
mer months usually produces about 25 a day. 
Reaumur further supposes that in one year there 
may be 20 generations.” p. 19. The female of the 
common gnat ( Culex pipiens, Linn xus,) depo- 
sits her eggs in a connected body so as to form a 
kind of boat or raft which floats securely on the 
water where the mother places them, and they 
vary in number from 250 to 350, pp. 72, 74. One 
kind of flesh-fly ( Sarcophaga carnaria, ME1GEN) 
is viviparous, that is, it hatches its eggs in an ab- 
dominal pouch, and instead of eggs, deposits mag- 

ots on dead carcasses.” “The arrangement of 
the numerous minute larve in the pouch is very 
remarkable, and resembles the coil of a watch- 
spring, or a.roll of ribbon. Reaumur had the 
patience and perseverance to uncoil this multitudi- 
nous assemblage of flies in embryo, and found it 
about two inches and a halfin length, though the 
body of the mother Hy herself was only about one- 
third of an inch, and he computed that there were 
about 20,000 young in the coil.” pp.. 110, 111. 
The queen of the white ants of (Termites, ) Hin- 
doston, as before observed, cannot be cited as an 
ordinary case of fecundity, she being the only fe- 
male of her tribe, and designed by nature to be the 
. mother of a countless race: but as the most won- 
derful instance of insect fruitfulness, I will state the 
opinion of Smeathman that this female “lays 60 
eggs in a minute, which will amount to 86,400 in 
aday, and 31,536,000 in a year,” p. 15. 








MEMORANDA OF CROPS MADE IN 1789, 


The following memoranda of “old times” in Virgi- 
ginia, may be interesting to some of our readers. The 
statement, (which seems to have been written at the 
time when the crops were made,) was furnished for 
publication in the Farmers’ Register by Richard Ran- 
dolph, Esq. of York, Va. 


- Raised by William Johnson, overseer to Rich- 
ard Randolph, of Curles’, Henrico county, Va. in 
the year 1788, from 36 acres of ground, 14 of 
which tilled, viz: : 


2563 bushels buckwheat, at. 2s £25 13 0 
170 «barley, 46 38 50 
139 8“ rye, , 39 25 13 
56 ‘¢ ~—s wheat, 8 22 $0 
180 ‘© Indian corn, 3 27. 00 
250 potatoes 16. 18 15 0 
100 * — turnips, —6daNG 7100 
50 tons hay, . 50 125 00 
20 pumpkins, 5 5 00 
4 acre flax, . 5 00 
£280 123 

Raised by Col. Francis Lightfoot Lee#ef Man- 


akin, King William county, in 1789, from 49 acres 
of land, (37 tilled.) 


112 barrels Indian corn, at 18s. £100 16 0 
150 bushels wheat, 10 75 00 
360 barley, 3 54 00 
500 potatoes, . 1 6 37 10 0 
A large supply of pumpkins, worth 5 00 
Some turnips, supposed 2 00 

£274 60 


Teste, 
W om. Carter, of Shirley, Va. 
The corn blades should be valued, in addition to 
the above. bo . 





UNDULATING RAILWAY. 


[In a former number of the Farmers’ Register we 
presented a view of the plan and theory of undulating 
railways, and now are enabled to add the following 


statement of practical experiments, made to test the 


truth and value of the theory.] 


A series of experiments have been sometime! 
progress on a partof the Liverpool and Manches- 
ter rail-way for the purpose of ascertaining the 
practicability of a scheme suggested and very 
strongly entertained. by Mr. Badnall, of -impelling 
carrages upon a railway by means of a power de- 
rived from the inequalities or undulations of the 
line. The directors of the railway liberally al- 
lowed Mr. Badnall the use of two engines, the 
Rocket and the Caledonian, and though the te!” 
porary defects of the former engine did not at fi 
allow-of the experiments being carried to the ¢¢™ 
tainty that the projector desired, they were ye! a0" 
ply sufficient to justify his confidence in the pn 
ciple. ‘I consider,” says Mr. Badnall, “the ™ 
sults in practice to confirm most fully the rt 
tages shown on the models, and I have no on 
slightest doubt that it will be found practicable 
convey far greater loads from one summit © 
curve to another, whose angles do not ever exe" ” 
that of the Sutton inclined plane, than any loct 
motive engine can move upon a level road. 
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There appears to us to be something extremely 
feasible in this plan ; and being one which can be 
tested by actual experiment, no extraordinary cre- 
dulity is involved in giving a serious consideration 
to its practical applicability. It rests upon one ol 
the simplest laws of nature, which is within the 
daily experience of almost every individual, but 
heightened, by the facilities of the rail-way into a 
greater efficiency of operation. We all know that 
a wheeled vehicle, or any other body, moving Itee- 
jy down a decliviry, accumulates a degree of ve- 
locity within itself which will propel it a certain 
distance afier it has ceased to be acted upon by the 
descent of the road, 
greater in proportion to the vreater weight of the 
hody, which is all in favor of the object te which 
Mr. Badnall purposes to apply it. In order to dis- 
cover how far the impetus acquired in falling down 
one slope of an undulating rail-way would be avail- 
able in impelling a train of carriages over the 
next, the experiment is very simple : a certain de- 


. 
. 


gree of velocity being given to a load at the foot of 


an ascent, sufficient to carry it to the summit, we 


have only to ascertain whether an equal degree of 


velocity could be given to the load by its own pas- 
sage down a plane of the same inclination. For 
this purpose it is only necessary to allow the load 
to traverse the plane ina reverse direction, and as- 
certain the velocity wih which it again passes the 
foot of the ascent. ‘Phe experiments made upon 
the Sutton inelined plane have fully borne out the 
correctness of this test, and the result has been so 
clear and uniform as toleave no doubt as to the 
soundness of the principle. 

Admitting the possibility that the use of steam 
may be ultimately superseded by this plan, the im- 
mense saving which would be accomplished in fuel, 
carriages, machinery, &e., fills an amazing space 
inthe contemplation, and would be sufficient to 
counterbalance many attendant disadvantages. 
Among the principal of these would undoubtedly 
be the additional capital and labor required for the 
peculiar construction of such a line of rail-way, in 
which a level tract of country, so important a de- 
sideralum under the present method, would pre- 
sent one of the most formidable obstacles. We 
trust, however, that the subject will meet with 
that serious attention which it unquestionably 
inerits, and in the meantime we publish, with Mr. 
Badnall’s authority, the result of his experiments 
on Wednesday last. 

The following engineers were pressent, viz. Mr. 


R. Stephenson, senior, the Messrs. Dixons, Mr. | 


Dagiish, and Mr. Badnall, who agreed that the 
truth and validity of the principle would be eflec- 
tually determined by the following test: 

As greata velocity as possible being attained by 
ihe engine before reaching a given point on the in- 
clined plane, the dime was to be accurately ascer- 
tained which the train occupied in ascending from 
that pointto a state of rest. ‘The power being then 


reversed, the time was to be accurately measured | 


Which the train occupied in descending from a state 
Oo rest tothe point from which it had previously 
ascended. Hence it was obvious, that if the de- 
scent was made in less time than the asceut, the 
Velocity generated at the foot of the plane would 
be proportionably greater than the velocity of the 
ascending train at the same point, and cousequent- 
Vv, the demoustration would be clear, that the en 


eine and train would not only have ascended to an | that by a very s 
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[elevation equal to that from whence it fell, but toa 
greater one, the extent of which would be in pro- 
portion to the velocity attained. 

| £xperiment 1,.—The Liver engine, and a load of 
13 wagons, (weighing in all about 72$tons,) after 
| traversing a distance of three-fourths of a tile to 
acquire a sufficient velocity, ran up the inclined 
| plane 278 yards ; the time occupied in performing 
‘the latter distance being 90 seconds. 

Experiment 2.—The power being reversed, the 
engine and train descended 278 yards; the time oc- 
‘cupied in the descent, viz. from a state of rest to 
the point from which the time of ascent had been 
calenlated, being only 50 seconds. 

Experiment 3.—The engine and train having 
traversed three-fourths of a mile to generate a 
suflicient velocity, ascended 278 yards in 75 se- 
iconds, 

Experiment 4.—The power being reversed. the 
‘descent of 278 yards was accomplisned in 40 se- 
'conds. 

| Luperiment 5.—The ascent of 278 yards was 
made in 80 seconds. 

Experiment 6.—The descent of 278 yards was 
}made in 49 seconds, 








/dverage. 





Time occupied in aseend- 
Ing 28 yards, 


90 seconde. 


Total space passed over to 
generate the velocity. 
‘ - ‘ . . . 
Mxp. 1, 1.320 yards. 





| 

| Exp. 3, 1320 — 456 == 

| Iexp. 5, 1329 — 80 — 
Total, 3,960 — 245 0 = 
Average, 1,320 — 813 — 





Time oceupied in 
descending 
278 yards. 


Total space passed over in 
generating velocity on 
inclined plane. 


| 
| 
| Exp. 2, 278 yards. 50 seconds. 
|\Kxp.4, 278 — 40 — 
Exp. 6, 278 — "49 — 
| chee en 
| Total, 834 139 
, rs Re 
Average, 278 46} 


It is almost needless to add that these experi- 
ments have most fully confirmed the undulating 
principle, and proved, beyond all doubt, that a lo- 
comotive engine and load can traverse a curve or 
undulation whose two summits are of equal altitude 
with much greater rapidity, and consequently, with 
far greater economy of lime and power, than a le- 
i vel road of proportionate length. 

Mr. Badnall having intimated his opinion, that 
if'a velocity of twenty miles an hour were attained 
at the foot of the plane by two engines, it would 
be proved by experiment that an engine could 
move from one summit of an undulation to ano- 
‘ther summit, nearly, if not quite, double the load 
which that engine was capable of moving ona le- 
vel, it was determined by the gentlemen present to 
decide this important question in the course of a 
few days. 








| 


INCREASED SAFETY ON RATL-WAYS, 


From the Philadelphia Gazette, 
We understand from a gentleman who has just 
passed over the Camden and Amboy ratl-road, 
unple contrivance, adopted simcee 
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the recent accident, the recurrence of a similar 
event need not be apprehended, asin case of break- 
ing an axle, or even a wheel, the car will be sus- 
tained, and the progress of the train be uninter- 
rupted. We are happy to learn also, that the trou- 
blesome annoyance arising from the sparks and 
cinders is entirely removed on this road, as well as 
onthe Newcastle road, although by a different con- 
trivance. 





NEW PROCESS FOR GENERATING HEAT. 


From the London Mechanics’ Magazine. 


We have now the pleasure of laying before our 
readers the first detailed and authentic account 
which has yet appeared of the new mode of gene- 
rating heat, discovered and patented by our es- 
teemed friend, Mr. Rutter, and which, to use the 
words of a correspondent, quoted in our last num- 
ber, seems destined “to change the face of the 
world.”’ The heat obtained is, we understand, ex- 
tremely intense, very uniform, and, what we 
soundly expected to find would be the case, per- 
fectly manageable. ‘The process has been in suc- 
cessful use at the Salisbury gas works ever 
since the patent was taken out, and it hasalso been 
tried on board of a steam vessel, off Lymington, 
with equally gratifying results. The following 


details of the process we extract from a copy ol 


Mr. Rutter’s Scotch specification, with which he 
has obligingly favored us—his English and Irish 
specifications have yet to be enrolled: 

‘‘My invention of an improved process for ge- 
nerating heat, applicable to the heating of boilers 
and retorts, and to other purposes for which heat is 
required, consists in the employment of bitumi- 
nous, oleaginous, resinous, waxy, or fatty sub- 
stances, in a liquid state, and in conjunction with 
water as fuel, in manner hereinafter described. I 
carry my said improved process into eflect in man- 
ner following, that is to say, by allowing or caus- 
ing one or more of the said bituminous, oleagi- 
nous, resinous, waxy, or fatty substances, as coal 
tar, for instance, to flow from a cistern or other ves- 
sel suitably placed, through a pipe or other conve- 
nient channel, into a spout or funnel communicat- 
ing with the interior of an enclosed fire-place or 
furnace, and at the eame time allowing or causing 
water to flow from a cistern or vessel, placed in a 
suitable or convenient situation, through another 
pipe, or other convenient channel, into the before- 
mentioned spout or funnel, in which spout or fun- 
nel they are allowed or caused to flow or drop si- 
multaneously upon a fire previously kindled and 
burning within the before-mentioned enclosed fire- 
place or furnace, subject to the regulations herein- 
after mentioned or described. It is not essential 
that the coal tar, or other of the beforementioned 
substances, should first come into contact with the 
water in the spout which communicates with the 
interior of the enclosed fire-place or furnace. In- 
deed, I rather prefer that they should first come in 
centact with each other in a funnel at some little 
distance from the furnace, and from thence be al- 
lowed to flow together, through a convenient chan- 
nel, to the spout by which they are admitted into 
the interior of the fire-place or furnace ; but the 
tar or other substance, and the water, should be in 
contact prior to or attheir entrance into the fire- 
place or furnace, and being so in contact should 





a 
fall simultaneously upon the fire so burning with- 
in the fire-place or furnace ; and if the fire-place 
or furnace be large, two or more of the spouts or 
channels for introducing the coal tar or other sub- 
stances, and water together, may be adapted to 
such fire-place or furnace in such manner and at 
such distances from each other as may be found 
mogt convenient. ‘The stream of coal tar, or other 
of the before-mentioned substances, and of water 
respectively, is or may be regulated by means of 
stop-cocks or valves, either in, or attached to the 
cistern or other vessel, orin any of the pipes or 
channels belore-mentioned. The spout or other 
channel through which the coal tar, or other 
of the before-mentioned substances, and the water, 
are introduced into the interior of the enclosed fire- 
place or furnace, should be left open, so that a sup- 
ply of atmospheric air may thereby be admitted 
to the said enclosed fire-place or furnace, care be- 
ing taken that tov large a supply ef atmospheric 
air be not admitted. Although I prefer the heat- 
ing, inflaming, and decomposing surface of a fire, 
burning within an enclosed fire-place or furnace, 
as aforesaid, in carrying my said improved process 
into effect, as most favorable to the complete and 
effectual combustion of the coal tar, or other of the 
belore-mentioned substances, in conjunction with 
water as aloresaid, yet the same is not absolutely 
essential to the said process; for the combustion of 
the coal tar, or other of the before-mentioned sub- 
stances, in conjunction with water, may be effected 
in a furnace, oven, or other close vessel, previous- 
ly heated ; and afierwards kept at a proper degree 
of heat, either by heat disengaged within the said 
furnace, oven, or close vessel, or by heat being ap- 
plied externally, or in any other way that shall be 
found most convenient. It is not essential that the 
water employed in my said improved process 
should de fresh or pure water, for sea-water and 
impure water, such as the bilge- water in ships, and 
the ammoniacal liquor in gas-works, will answer 
the purpose. ‘The respective quantities and pro- 
perties of coal tar, or other of the before-mentioned 
substances, and of water, proper to be admitted or 
introduced into the enclosed fire-place or furnace, 
oven, or other close vessel, will be found to vary 
according to circumstances and the materials used. 
The proportions of coal tar, and water, which | 
have found productive of a good result, are one 
gallon of coal tar, to be used simultaneously with 
one gallon and a half of water, and these quantities 
should be so regulated as not to fall upon the fire 
or other heated surface, as before-mentioned, in 
much less than two or three hours; but the pro- 
per proportions to be used may be ascertained by 
observing the interior appearance of the said en- 
closed fire-place or furnace, oven, or other close 
vessel ; (which may be done at or through one o 
more of the spouts or other convenient channels 
provided for the introduction of the coal tar oF 
other material and the water, or at or through one 
or more convenient apertures made for the pur 
pose ;) for if water be in excess, the flame will be 
weakened or extinguished ; or if tar, or other 0 
the before-mentioned substances be in excess, then 
the flame will be obscured by smoke.” 

Mr. Rutter does not lay any claim to the appt 
ratus or machinery employed in the process, bu! 
limits his patent right to “the mode or process ° 
generating heat, by subjecting bituminous, oleag 
nous, resinous, waxy, and fatty substances, oF ® 
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mixture of two or more such substances, in a li- 
quid state, in conjunction with water, ignition, 
combustion, and decomposition, in the manner be- 
fore described.” 





STEAMBOAT DISASTERS. 
From the New York Journal of Commerce. 
In looking over cur file for the last siz weeks, we 
Gnd we have recorded no less than twelve steam- 
boat disasters, attended with a loss, in the aggre- 
gate, of more than a hundred lives! ‘They are as 
follows : 


New England,—boilers burst, 16 lives lost. 


St. Martin, burnt, - - - 30or40 

Illinois, boilers burst, - 13 to 20 

Thomas Yeatman,do. do.- - 7 

Columbia, sunk, - - - 4 

Paul Pry boiler burst, - 1 
Total, 71 to 88 


George Washington, wrecked ; Rapid, sunk ; 
Black Hawk, burnt ; Peruvian, sunk ; Chippewa, 
sunk. 

With the exception of the New England, 
George Washington, and Paul Pry, all the above 
boats plied on the western waters. The New 
England plied between this city and Hartford ; the 
George Washington and Paul Pry on the lakes. 

During the former part of the season there was 
an unusual exemption from accidents of this kind, 
considering the great number of steamboats (more 
than three hundred) constantly afloat in one part 
of the country or another; but the frequent and 
appalling disasters which have accurred within the 
last few weeks, will render the year memorable in 
quite another manner. 


Is there no way to prevent the recurrence o/ 


such disasters; or at least, the destruction of so 
many lives? In the case of boats sinking or burn- 


ing, except when suddenly blown up, a supply of 


cork jackets would save every life on board. And 


in case of the bursting of boilers, the safety of 


passengers might, we think, be effectually secured 
by adopting the mode of canstruction recommend- 
ed by Professor Hare, of Philadelphia, i. e. by 
placing the boilers on the guards, with a strong 
breastwork of timbers between them and the body 
of the boat, and only such a thickness of plank 
outside the boilers as should be sufficient to pro- 
tect them from the water. The shipping of pow- 
der on board steamboats employed for the convey- 
ance of passengers should be prohibited under the 
severest penalties ; and the smuggling it on board 
without the consent of the captain should be pun- 
ished with death. 


But our object is not so much to suggest means of 
preventing such disasters and securing the safety of 


passengers, as to express a hope that Congress will 
take up the subject in good earnest at the approach- 
ing session, and adopt such measures as the col- 
lected wisdom ofthe nation may devise. Weown 
We should wish, if possible, to avoid legislative in- 
terference in such a matter; but things have come 
to such a pass, that something must be done, or 
this expeditious and delightful mode of travelling 
Will lose its attractions. Why is it that English 
steamboats are so safe to travellers, and American 
steamboats so unsafe? Why is it that more lives 
are lost on board American steamboats in one 
year, than on board English steamboats in ten 





years ? Cannot the diflerence be partly accounted 
for by the fact that in Kngland very strict regula- 
tions are prescribed and enforced by the govern- 
ment in relation to steamboats, and in the United 
States none? Lf not, can any man tell how the fact 
is to be accounted for? 


For the Farmers’ Register. 
MEMORANDA AND SCRAPS FROM A TRAVEL- 
LER’S NOTE BOOK. 


Meeting of the Internal Improvement Convention. 


Raveicu, Nov. 26th 
The Internal Improvement Convention of North 


| Carolina commenced its session yesterday even. 


ing. ‘This body is distinguished, no less for the 
large proportion of the talents of the state which it 
contains, than for the importance of its objects, and 
the magnitude of the results expected from its la- 
bors. Almost every man of distinguished ability 
belonging to North Carolina, is now in Raleigh. 
Still there are a few of the highest reputation, who 
are neither in the convention nor in the legislature, 
and whose absence is the more marked, because go 
few are wanting to complete the list. 

The meeting of this body was recommended by 
& preparatory convention, held in this place last 
July, anc approved by districts or county meet- 
ings in almost every part of the state. County 
and town meetings were formally called to elect 
delegates, and some or all the delegates who were 
then chosen have appeared from every congres- 
sional district, save one. The exception is the 
Bertie district, the delegates from which, though 
present, are also members of the legislature, and 
do not think it proper to act in both capacities. 
The deliberation and caution which have been used 
to bring this body together—the means previously 
used to inform the people of its objects—the zeal 
and ability of its members—aided by the gen- 
enal conviction of the importance to North Caro- 
lina of constructing public works for facilitating 
the transportation of her products—all serve to at- 
tach the highest interest to this convention, and to 
promise valuable results from its labors. Its pro- 
ceedings, in the customary form, will no doubt be 
presented fully to the public, and therefore I shall 
not attempt the task of a reporter, which can be so 
much better performed by others. ‘The observa- 
tions which IT shall note, without order, or perhaps 
connection, may serve as an informal addition of 
such matters as atiracted the attention of a stran- 
ger and by-stander, and would be inadmissible in 
a regular report of proceedings, 

Nothing was done yesterday except organizing 
the convention, and the delivery ofan address from 
its president, Governor Swain. Hestated at length 
his views of the wants and the capabilities of North 

Yarolina for public works, on an extended and 
costly plan. ‘These views are of course those only 
of one individual, (distinguished as that individual 
may be,) and perhaps may not be altogether ap- 
proved by any other. But still it augurs well of 
the future movements of the people, that their 
chief magistrate, who owes every thing to their 
sense of his merits, should show such zeal for the 
construction of great public works. This day, 
(26th) a general committee (composed of one del- 
egate from each represented district,) has been 
appointed to consider the various schemes propos- 
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ed for roads, railways and canals, and to report 
a general scheme for public works, to be recom- 
mended to the legislature. Many such plans have 
been already referred to the committee, and many 
others are warmly advocated out of doors. As is 
usual, each one thinks the plan which will bring a 
rail-way or a canal nearest to his own town, if not 
to his own farm, promises most profit, and is most 
aeserving of state patronage. 

Nov. 27th.—The general committee still are ir 
session, and not ready to report. ‘The convention, 
after some discussion on incidental matters, ad- 
journed. 


Railway to convey Granite. Limestone near Ra- 
leigh. 


The state-house of North Corolina, which (to 
gether with a large portion of the town) was de- 
stroyed by fire, is now in the course of being re- 
built, with the beautiful and excellent granite fur- 
nished by the neighboring quarries. ‘This stone 
is as hard as is at all desirable, and will form so 
large a portion of the whole structure, that it may 
well be considered as imperishable. A rail-way of 
1} miles was made from the quarry to the state- 
hvuse square, solely to bring the stone, and has 
yielded profitable dividends to the proprietors, and 


ut the same time enabled the transportation of the | 


stone to be eflected at one-third of the expense (as 
t heard,) that it would otherwise have cost. ‘This 
facility also induces a much larger use of granite 


for the new houses which are erecting on Fayette | 


street, and will ultimately cause the town ot Ra- 
leigh to show more beauty than many others ol 
thrice its wealth and population. 

This little rail-road has doubuless had much el- 
fuet in promoting the present zeal for siovilar and 
more extensive works. We are much more ready 


: | 
to be impressed by what we see, than what we on- | 


ly hear, even if we hear truths demonstrated, and 
made un.leniable; and very many, who have come 
to the seat of goverment from every quarter of 
the state, have been first convinced of the advanta- 
yes of rail-ways by seeing the enormous masees of 
stone conveyed as fast and as easily as the empty 
oar could be drawn on good common roads. OF 
the 2200 yards of the whoie road, 1304 required 
either excavation or embankment, the greatest 
depth being apparently four feet, and the greatest 
height eight, judging by my eye. ‘Phe length of 
the places excavated and embanked, was counted 
hy the sills. ‘Phe total cost of the rail-way, 2200 
yards, including every material, and every source 
af expense, amounted to only $2,700, or $2,160 
the mile. Et is true that the sills are not of as 
large, nor ol as good timber, as a work intended 
for permanent use would have required, and that 
the iron strips are not more than one-sixth of an 
inch in thiekness. "But i the timber and the iron 
had been such as were used on the Petersburg and 
Roanoke rail-way,it would scarcely have made this 
cost $3,000 the mile ; and yet this work, from the 
far greater unevenness of surface, must be more 
costly for its extent, than would be a rail-way from 
Roanoke, by Fayetteville, ta South Carolina, ex- 
clusive of the viaducts over rivers. 

1 was surprised to hear that lime-stone had been 
found within fifteen miles of Raleigh, as [had not 
supposed that ut so nearly approached the granite 
ridge. Mr. Drummond, the architect and super- 
jntendent of the building of the state-house, gave 





RANITE AND LIME-STONE. 
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| me some specimens of the stone, and supplied me 
“with the information concerning it. parcel of' 
the stone was quarried and burnt, and the mortar 
/made from it is now in the styge-house yard, and is 
‘intended to be used in the building, though none 
has yet been tried. ‘The upper part of the body of 
stone had only been used, and the lime was much 
mixed with other earths, in detached lumps; but 
M. Drummond thinks that the lime will make good 
cement, and that deeper quarrying would have 
furnished a material sufficiently pure. Notwith- 
standing these promising indications of success and 
profit from this discovery, no farther effort has 
been made to bring this lime into use. The quar- 
ry is abandoned, and its existence seemed to be 
| known to very few of those who had no immediate 
concern with it. ‘The neglect of this lime, in a 
region otherwise destitute of any such material, 
and which would be so valuable for manure as 
well as for cement, is made the more remarkable 
| by the following facts. All the lime required for 
building the state-house, (except the small parcel 
‘spoken of from this quarry,) has been brought 
from Muine, and other places to the north, by way 
of Wilmington and Fayetteville, and has cost at 
| Releigh, on an average, $4 the cask. Five orsix 
hundred casks have been already used, and 2,500 





or 3,000 more will be required, to complete the 
building of the state-house—or an expense of at 
least $12,000 in lime alone. Surely “internal im- 
| provement” is wanting here. It would be cheap- 
er forthe state to pay a third of this sum (if so 
much would be necessary) to some person capable 
ol ascertaining the quality of the lime-stone in the 
neighborhood, and of constructing proper kilns for 
reducing it to lime. The lime-stone which has been 
so imperfectly tried, is on the land of Wm. Boy- 
lan, esq. ; and at another place, in the same neigh- 
borhood, Mr. Drummond supposed the s‘one to be 
still more accessible, and more profitable to quar- 
cry. ff afew grains of gold had been discovered 
_oneither of these tracts, | have no doubt a thorough 
examination would have been commenced, and the 
| value of the discovery ascertained; yet if this body 
of lime-stone is indeed abundant, and is not lessen- 
ed in value by some rare cause of injury, it might 
be made of more value to the commonwealth than 
all the gold mines which are now worked within 
its limits, 

My remarks on this subject are dictated by an 
earnest desire that an article of so much value 
should be brought into full use—first for cement, 
and afterwards (for this would certainly follow,) 
for manure. FT cannot understand why lime may 
not be burnt and applied to soil as cheaply in North 
Carolina and Virginia, as in Pennsylvania; and 
there is every reason to believe that such lands as 
surround Raleigh, would be even more benefited 
by that manure than the soils of Lancaster and 
Chester counties in Pennsylvania. If my object 
in finding fault was merely the pleasure of doing 
so, there was no need of going so far from home, a 
will be evident from the following statement. 
few years ago, | learned from a very intelligent 
and wealthy farmer, on James river, who lived not 
many miles below the (undoubtedly pure) lime- 
stone which runs east of our mountains, that the 
lime required for erecting his extensive buildings; 
was brought from New-England; and that even 
the gentleman through whose estate the lime-stone 
| passed, and who is one ofthe most zealous and dis- 
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tinguished friends -“* internal improvements,” 
was supplied with lime from the same distant 
source. I donot know whether this state of things 
remains unaltered. I hope not. 


Book Stores. 


There is one “internal improvement” as evi- 
dent in Raleigh as it was unlooked-for in a mere 
inland village, which owes its importance, and 
even its existence, to the site being selected for the 
seat of government, and not toany commercial ad- 
vantages of situation. I mean the book stores, 
which, in number, extent, and general appearance, 
are not only remarkable for such a place as Ra- 
leigh, but surpass any that are to be found in the 
towns of Virginia. ‘The store of Messrs. ‘Turner 
and Hughes especially attracted my attention. 
It not only offers a very large collection of books, 
but is fitted up so handsomely, and with so ma- 
ny inducements to attract the curious, that it is 
crowded at every hour of the day with those who 
come to pass an hour in the pleasantest lounge that 
ean be imagined. Every newly published work, 
a great variety of literary periodicals, the daily pa- 
pers, port-folios of prints, are offered freely for 
the amusement of every visiter, and every one is 
made weleome. ‘The extent of the book-selling 
business in North Carolina proves the existence | 
of more literary taste than I had given the people | 
credit for; and a general fondness for reading, | 
among any people, whether for mere amusement, | 
or more solid gratification, cannot fail to produce a | 
knowledge of their true interests, and correspond- 
ing exertions to promote them. 
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Schemes for Public Works in North Carolina. | 


Nov. 28th.—T he report of the general commit- | 
lee was presented, and sustained by a clear, con- 


cise and forcible speech from the chairman, Judge | 
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of these great works is perhaps built as much upor 


private information and general conversation, as 
upon the words of the report, which I had no bet- 
ler opportunity of understanding than from hearing 
it read to the meeting. ‘The committee did not 
report in favor of continuing the canal for sea ves- 
sels, (as recommended by Governor Swain, in his 
address,) from Neuse River, through the low 
marshy land of Hyde and Tyrrel counties, and 
which, if dug, would only make a somewhat short- 
er route than what is now oflered by Pamptico 


' Sound, and its connection with Albemarle Sound. 


It seemed to me not a little remarkable that the 
most extensive, and by far the most costly of these 
schemes, should have occupied the least space in 
the report, and was scarcely made more prominent 
in the debate of that day, which was all that l could 
remain to hear, but during which, there was a very 
full expression of opinion in the many speeches de- 
livered. I allude to the rail-road {rom Beuufort to 
‘Tennessee—a scheme which, if its usefulness in 
operation should be as great as the magnificence of 
the design, and the probable cost of construction, 
will surpass in value all the rail-roads now in ex- 
istence. But it appears to me, perhaps owing to 
my want of information, that the probable advan- 
tages to be gained will bear a very small propor- 
tion to the magnitude of the labor, and amount ol’ 
necessary expenditure. As a sincere well-wisher 
to the internal improvement of the state of North 
Carolina, and as a firm believerin her peculiar fit- 
ness to be benefited by works for this purpose, I 


hope that this great plan will be maturely consid- 


ered before itis commenced. It would be out of 
place here to discuss its merits—or otherwise I 
think it might be shown that even if it was com- 
pleted through its 400 miles of length, that the 
products of the west which it would bring, would 


Cameron. The plan embraces several distinct |" reach Beautort, but would be either directed 
public works designed to benefit every diferent. through Fayetteville to Wilmington, and thence 


mittee, no doubt, hoped to allay the jealousy of the 
diflerent sections, the conflicts of which form the | 
great obstacle to all such improvements in North 
Carolina. The different schemes proposed to be 
executed are these: 1. A canal from Edenton to 
the Dismal Swamp Canal, or a rail-way trom the | 
neighborhood of that town, to connect with the 
Portsmouth and Roanoke rail- way—the intention 
of either being to facilitate the transportation of the 
products of the counties north of the lower Roan- 
oke to Norfolk, their best market under any cir- 
cumstances. 2. A ship canal to be cut through 
the nine miles of low marsh which separate the 
lower part of Neuse River from the harbor of 
Beaufort, the only good and deep harbor on the 
coast of North Carolina—but which at present has 
neither a town or commercial capital to invite 
(rade, nor an accessible back country to supply 
such a demand, if itexisted. 3. A rail road from 
horth to south, extending through the state {rom 
irgimia to South Carolina. ‘The precise location 
of the route is not named ; but it may he supposed 
that the most eligible is through the flat alluvial 
region, and connecting with one or both the rail- 
toads of Virginia. 4. A central rail-road from 
eautort harbor, running by Fayetteville, to Ten- 
lessee, which is designed todraw the western trade 
\o the sea coast, and is sustained by the estimates 
ofan engineer of New York, submitted by Go- 


section or interest of the state, by which the com- |t0 New York, or by a still shorter route, through 


| Columbia to Charleston. 


The natural features of North Carolina are re- 
markable and peculiar: and while they serve to 
render improvements in transportation and the 
formation of good markets for her products most 
desirable, they also serve to offerso many different 
objects, as to impede all, by their opposite and con- 
flicting claims. With more than three hundred 
miles of sea coast, North Carolina has not one good 
commercial port; and only one in use (Wilming- 
ton) to which vessels of as much as twelve feet 
draught ean be brought. Her two sounds, which 
in superficial extent might be called inland seas, 
are almost closed to navigation, by impassable and 
shifiing sand-bars and islands, which separate them 
from the ocean, and the obstructions in the rivers 
which are emptied into them. The Roanoke is 
bordered with a more extensive body of fertile 
lands than any other river of the U. States which 
runs into the Atlantic, and yet has not been able, 
and perhaps never will, to transport their rich pro- 
ducts on its own waters to market. ‘The eastern 
part of the state contains miltions of acres of rich 
swamps, which might produce more value than 
half the state now does, but which remain worse 
than useless, for want of draining: and the west- 
ern counties, fertile, and much more valuable for 
their agricultural products than some are for their 
gold mines, are so distant from market, that the 
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These and many similar considerations strongly | 
prompt to the improvement of transportation, and 
the creation or encouragement of markets; but at 
the same time serve to distract the views, and 
cramp (if not effectually repress,) the efforts of 
those most friendly to the prosperity of North Ca- 
rolina. 
Properly speaking, North Carolina‘ttas, n€-gea- 
ort except for the small vessels which:tfade'to the 
West Indies. Her European trade fiom Wilming- 
tonand Newbern is carried on fitodgh New York, 
as that which is transported'On the Dismal Swamp 
Canal is through Norfolk. It is therefore one of 
the most genérally favored schemes among the 
many advoeated throughout the state, to provide a 
good sea-port and market within the limits of 
North Carolina; and hence the support of Beau- 
fort, which is confessedly the only good port for 
large sea vessels. The great difficulties which 
oppose the building up this market by legislative 
enactments, and the force of the opinion that “the 
best market is that which offers the best prices for 
the farmers’ crops, no matter where situated,” 
cause as many to incline to facilitate the inter- 
course with their present markets— Petersburg and 
Norlolk in Virginia. ‘Though a thorough advo- 
cate of free trade, and consequently of the maxim 
above quoted, so far as immediate and pecuniary 
interests are concerned—and though a Virginian 
withal, who of course wishes his own state to enjoy 
every fair benefit of trade—still I do not think the 
desire for a North Carolina port should be treated 
as unworthy of respect. Even if this desire is 
founded on “state prejudices,” or if the plan, if 
executed, would only flatter ‘‘state pride,”’ these 
considerations should not be overlooked by the 
statesman or political economist. ‘The salutary ef- 
fects of state pride, or that love of our country 
which is not so much founded on its claim to me- 
rit, as because it is ours—which is something like 
the affection we feel for our families—may not be 
estimated in dollars, but may still work to produce 
results more valuable than millions. If an en- 


‘lightened and improving people be made proud of 


their country, they will not fail to make it wor- 
thy of their partiality. It is scarcely necessary 
to add that the same kind of pride entertained by 
an ignorant and narrow-minded people, will serve 
to repel ail instruction and improvement from 
abroad, and keep them ina state of Chinese seclu- 
sion and inertness. ‘This exception, however, does 
not apply to the people of North Carolina, and I 
verily believe that if they were proud of their 
state (and there are few which have better claims) 
they would be made more active and energetic in 
every proper and judicious plan for the improve- 
ment of their fine country. But in making these 
general remarks, I do not mean to express an opi- 
nion (which indeed I am unprepared to form,) in 
favor of leading trade to Beaufort. ‘The general 
object in view is good; but, like every other good, it 
may be purchased at a cost far exceeding its value. 

The north and south rail-road, the route of 
which, though not designated by the committee, 
may be supposed to be a southern extension of the 
rail-road from Petersburg, and the one from Ports- 
mouth, is opposed by thefeelings ofstate pride which 
favor the Beaufort harbor scheme ; though surely 
not on proper ground. ‘This rail-road may not be 
the best to convey the agricultural products of 
North Carolina to market, as it passes through a 
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comparatively poor country. But it appears to 
have other very important advantages, which | 
will concisely state. 1. Being in the direct line 
of travel from south to north, and being added to 
the Petersburg or the Norfolk rail-way, and almost 
to the projected continuation from Richmond to 
Fredricksburg and the Potomac, the long line of 
easy, cheap, and rapid passage, would invite every 
traveller between all the southern and south-west 
ern states, and the middle and northern: and as the 
receipts from passengers on the Petersburg and 
Roanoke railway already far exceed those from 
the transportation of coramodities, there is every 
reason to believe, that the profits of the stock of this 
southern extension would compensate for the con- 
struction, independent of all other advantages to 
the region through which it would pass. 2. As 
the route would necessarily pass near Fayette- 
ville, and would cross every proposed east and 
west line of improved communication, the first 
would serve to convey all its products to the mar- 
kets of North Carolina—to Fayetteville or Wil- 
mington, Newbern or Beaufort—if these mar- 
kets, or any of them really possess such advan- 
tages as would enable them to draw the trade from 
its long direct route: and if they cannot so divert 
it, it surely would be better, in every point of view, 
that a way should be thus opened for it to the more 
distant markets of Petersburg and Norfolk, or 
perhaps to Charleston. 3. Upon the supposition 
that a large portion of the products of lower 
North Carolina would continue to seek a market 
in Virginia, the rail-ways of the latter state will 
place that market (in facility of approach) at the 
commencement of the North Carolina route, in- 
stead of being separated by from 60 to 80 miles of 
bad wagon transportation, as would be the ease if 
the rail-ways of Virginia had not been constructed. 
So far as they offer facilities to reach the markets 
of their respective towns, these rail-ways will be as 
valuable to North Carolina, when her own is con- 
nected with them, as if they had been built by the 
funds, and within the limits, of that stste. 4. The 
alluvial region of North Carolina is almost a per- 
fect level along the proposed route, and wou!d need 
very little expense in graduation: and its noble 
forests of pine would serve to furnish the cheapest 
and best timber for constructing the work. ‘The 
expense would be less, in comparison to its extent, 
than perhaps any extensive rail-way that has ever 
been planned. ‘The timber which covers so much 
ol this vast extent of level country would enable 
its owners to use it profitably to construct cheap 
wooden rail-roads for ordinary wheel savin > 
on Williams & Hartman’s plan, (as proposed in 
in No. 5 of the Farmers’ Register,) to connect 
with the main route, and by which this now use- 
less timber (if there were no other commodities,) 
might be conveyed to markets so distant as not 
yet to be thought of tor this purpose. 


EXTRACT FROM GOVERNOR SWAIN’S MES 
SAGE TO THE LEGISLATURE OF NORTH CA 
ROLINA, Nov. 18, 1833. 


General view of Internal Improvements. Regio" 
of Marskes. 


The excitement which seems to pervade every 
section of the state, upon the subject of internal 
improvements, has no doubt attracted your atten: 
tion and engaged your reflection. The opinio? 
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seems to be general, that the adoption of a more 
liberal system is essential to the future prosperity 
of the state; and that this cannot be effected by 
individual exertion, unaided by contributions from 
the public treasury. The report of the board for 
internal improvements, will be transmitted to you 
in a few days, and will afford all the information 
which that body have been able to obtain, with re- 
spect to our several road and navigation companies. 
It affords me pleasure to state, that these details 
will be calculated to correct much misapprehen- 
sion, and remove some prejudices with respect to 
the attempts heretofore made to improve our inter- 
nal condition. The situation of some of the corpora- 
tions is much more prosperous, than many intelli- 
gent individuals had supposed. ‘That there were 
instances of mismanagement, and that a portion of 
the public funds has been expended without pro- 
ducing any substantial good, cannot be controvert- 
ed. But the actual public loss, will be found to be 
much less than is generally conjectured. When 
it is recollected, that at the commencement of our 
operations in 1818, and 1819, we were entirely in- 
experienced, and found it impossible to obtain the 
aid of a skilful engineer to direct our eftorts, that 
several works were commenced simultaneously, 


and the improvement, instead of beginning at the’ 


mouths, was commenced at the sources of the 
rivers, the aggregate loss sustained is the subject 
neither of great surprise nor serious discourage- 
ment. The information we have acquired, if it 
does not compensate us for the expenditure incur- 
red in obtaining it, will not prove without value. 
The introduction of the rail-road system, is the com- 
mencement of a new era in the annals of physical 
improvement. The cost of any given work can 
be ascertained with so much correctness, before its 
construction is attempted, that prudent men will be 
able to compare its probable value, with the pro- 
posed expenditure, and arrive at a satisfactory con- 
clusion, with respect to the propriety of engaging 
in the enterprise. 

In addition toe the information which will be af- 
forded by the report alluded to, with respect to the 
condition of the public works, the opinions of the 
board will, in obedience to the act of assembly 
creating the corporation, be presented upon the 
most important subjects connected with the inter- 
nal improvement of the state. Whether the condi- 
tion of our country is susceptible of the improve- 
ments recommended—whether a fund shall be 
created proportioned to the magnitude and impor- 
tance of the enterprise to be accomplished —whe- 
ther the public treasury shall be exclusively 
employed, or adequate aid extended toincorporated 
Companies are inquires which have received the 
anxious consideration of the board, and will be 
Submitted for your determination. My own 
Opinion is, that the great channels of inter-com- 
munication, in which the whole community is 
interested, and which, for that reason, will not pro- 
bably attract, and are least likely to be effected by 
individual enterprise, demand the exclusive atten- 
(lon and patronage of the government. With 
respect to improvements of a local character, I 
think the safest, and perhaps the wisest course {or 
the legislature to pursue, will be, to incorporate 
‘ompanies in every section of the state where they 
may be necessary, and to subscribe for a uniform 
Portion of stock in each—on the condition that no 
Part of the public subscription shall be demanded 
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until the private stockholders shal! have paid, or 
secured the payment of their subscriptions. Indi- 
viduals will rarely be found anxious to engage in 
a chimerical scheme; and no more satisfactory 
evidence of the practicability and usefulness of 
any work need be required, than the fact that 
those who recommend it to public patronage are 
willing to test the correctness of their opinions by 
trusting theirowncapital tothe same hazard. We 
know too, that individuals ordinarily expend their 
own resources with more prudence and forecast, 
than those who have the management of anexelu- 
sively public fund. If it shall be considered 
advisable, that the public shall ultimately own any 
particular work of this character, it may be made 
a condition in the charter, that the state may at 
any time resume the franchise, upon the payment 
ofa stipulated sum to the stockholders. 

The report of the president and directors of the 
literary fund which will be submitted to your con- 
sideration at an early day, will show the result, so 
far as it has been tried, of the only attempt we 
have yet made to establish “schools for the conve- 
nient instruction of youth, with such salaries to the 
masters, paid by the public, as may enable them 
to instruct at low prices.” ‘The aggregate amount 
of the fund is at present too smali to justify our 
entering upon any general system of education. 
Indeed, were this fund much larger, it may well 
be doubted whether the period has yet arrived, 
when it can be judiciously expended for the pro- 
motion of the wise and benevolent purposes con- 
templated by the founders of onr government. 
The sparseness of our population presents great, 
perhaps, insuperable difficulties. When, as the 
result of a wise and liberal system of legislation, 
the inlets upon our coast shall receive the improve- 
ment of which they are susceptible—when our 
great natural highways, the rivers connected with 
them, shall assume that condition, in which Provi- 
dence designs they shall be placed by our hands— 
when these channels of communication shall be 
intersected by rail-roads and canals—and as the 
natural consequence of this state of things, agri- 
culture shall receive her appropriate reward—we 
will have laid the foundation of a school system, as 
extensive as our limits, and as enduring as our 
prosperity. A few individuals will not have 
been selected and cherished as the peculiar objects 
of public patronage ; but the general character of 
the country will be elevated, and thousands now 
too poor to afford the blessings of education to 
their children, will find this, though the most im- 
portant, but one of many advantages incident to 
an approved condition of life. Extended commer- 
cial facilities will stimulate to agricultural exer- 
lion ; increased production afford the means of 
education; and the diffusion of knowledge operates 
as tlie most certain preventive of crime. A more 
liberal scheme would be better suited to the condi- 
tion of older and richer communities, and I trust 
the day is not very distant when it will be so to 
ours. 


From the phraseology of the act establishing the 
literary fund, doubts are entertained whether the 
intention of the legislature was to transfer to that 
corporation, the proceeds of the vacant unappro- 
priated swamp-lands, or the other lands them- 
selves. Acting upon the latter impression, the di- 
rectors have prepared a plan, by which it it pro- 
posed to drain and bring into market, a particular 
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tract of country, and thus test by experiment, the 
propriety of entering upon a general system of im- 
provement. ‘This plan willaccompany the report 
belore alluded to, and the importance of the sub- 
ject will insure for it a favorable consideration. 

This region of marshes is represented by the 
engineers who have explored it, as spreading over 
a surface of two millions and a half of acres, three 
filihs of which is the exclusive property of the 
state. Some of the most intelligent, enterprising 
and well governed members of the conlederacy, 
have their little republics confined by narrower 
limits. It constitutes a uwentieth of our own soil 
in extent, and perhaps an eighth in fertility. [tis 
not only without productive value in its present 
condition, but is probably more than all other 
causes, the source of disease, rendering life uncom- 
fortable and insecure ; and thus blighting the pros- 
perity of the fairest portion of the state. IL believe 
that no doubts exist among those acquainted with 
the subject, of the practicability of reclaiming 
these pestilential wastes, and rendering them 
abodes of plenty and comparitive healthfulness. 
The effect ofall our previous legislation, has been 
to lock them up from individual appropriation, with- 
out making any effort to improve them. 


EXTRACT FROM GOVERNOR FLOYD’S MES- 
SAGE TO THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY OF VIR- 
GINTA, DEC. 2, 1833. 

General view of Public Works in Virginia. Geo- 

logical researches recommended. 

I cannot refrain from bringing to your notice 
once more, the subject of the improvement of the 
James and Kanawha rivers, and the construction 
ofa rail-road from the Ohio river to some suitable 
point on the James river. I haveso olten present- 
ed the subject to your view and consideration, that 
little else can be urged, than what heretofore has 
met your view. So far as present advised, the 
scheme of accomplishing that great work by a 
joint stock company, which is truly national in its 
character, has again failed ; which seems to enjoin 
it upon the state to accomplish it upon her own 
resources, and reap the rich reward in the receipt 
of the profits of the tolls, which, in a few years, 
will more than equal the total revenue of this go- 
vernment, and will enable the general assembly 
to abolish every tax. The canal olf New York 
yields now nearly a million of dollars annually to 
the state, though, for several months in the year, it 


is wholly closed by the ice, and the inclemency of 


the winter—an inconvenience we rarely ever feel 
on this line ; besides its being the shortest route to 
that rich country, to obtain the products of which, 


our sistet states have already expended sums of 


money more than sufficient to have accomplished 
the object by our route. 

The country lying to the south-west is of such 
growing importance, and the trade with the states 
in that direction of such increasing value, that a 
rail-road from some point of the James river to the 
‘Tennessee line is earnestiy recommended. Though 
the number of tons annually transmitted upon this 
road may not equal that to the Ohio river, yet the 
products will be of so much greater value, that 
the commerce of the state will be not Jess bene- 
fitted. 

It is commerce we need—commerce will enrich 
any country, though the soil be indifferent ; bur 
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when both fertility of soil and a brisk commerce 
are had, by timely and judicious regulations and 
improvements, the prosperity of our citizens is 
secure beyond interruption ; since no outlet to the 
sea from so extensive an interior will be so short 
as our own. New channels of commerce are 
sought, only because the old do not afford the ade- 
quate supplies ; and it is well known to the mer- 
cantile world, that the more abundant and certain 
the supply in commerce, the more certain the 
market—and generally affording a more advanced 
price. ‘These improvements would enable the 
state to occupy the flour markets at an earlier 
period than other grain growing states, from the 
early harvests; and would also bring into culture 
much fine soil, well adapted to the growth of tobac- 
co. It cannot have escaped the observation of any, 
that the inequality of the wealth of the different 
parts of the state is the result of a contiguity to 
market, aflorded by nature in giving the one beau- 
tiful bays and rivers open to the sea, and suited to 
vessels engaged in the trade of the ocean, whilst 
the other contributes little, from the expense of 
sending their products to market in the present 
condition of the roads. 

Nothing can more clearly demonstrate the cer- 
tain results which must ensue from the completion 
of these works, than what is well known from the 
effects which have been produced upon a long line 
of rail-road, already completed by the enterprising 
citizens of Petersburg, from that place to Weldon, 
a distance of filty-nine miles. ‘That work was 
undertaken and finished in a shorter space of time 
than almost any other, and the whole amount of 
subscription paid up as promptly as desired. Steam 
cars are daily employed to transport the products 
of the country near this road, which is now the 
grand rail-road of the state. Lands are brought 
into cultivation, and fields which have heretofore 
been abandoned as worthless, are beginning to 
contribute something to enlarge the trade and 
comforts of the people, by a better system of cul- 
ture, encouraged by the facilities of that road. 
Formerly, days, and, in the soft weather of the 
early spring, a week was consumed in carrying 
their tobacco and cotton to market, with all the 
concomitant expenses of hands, horses and wa- 
gons, which is now performed in four or five hours. 

The enterprise of Portsmouth has been awak- 
ened to her interest, and a rail-road has been de- 
termined upon from that place to the same point 
where the Petersburg rail-road terminates ; and 
many miles of road, as we are informed, are ina 
state of rapid improvement, and will doubtless 
share your favor and attention. 

On a furmer occasion I brought to the notice of 
the general assembly, the importance of a rail-road 
from this city to Fredericksburg, which time has 


S 


fully demonstrated to be necessary. By a well 
constructed rail-road, the entire communicatiol 
through the state, presently by uniting it with the 
Petersburg rail-road, would be made complete, avd 
can be done at a small expense. ‘The ground ovet 
which the road to Fredericksburg must pass, ' 
adapted to an improvement of this kind, and will 
require but little excavation; and that ina soil nota 
aul diflicult to remove, and may, in a very few years 
be ready for the transportation of commodities anil 
of persons. This improvement is viewed as ¢! 
great importance in the completion of the chain ¢ 
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despatch is of’ so much consequence, and in war 
almost indispensable, in the present advanced and 
improved condition of the country. Nor will it 
be of less importance, to accomplish such a work 
from the southern termination of the Petersburg 
rail-road, to the passage of the Roanoke river 
through the Blue Ridge of mountains. 

The north western turnpike road which was 
authorised to be constructed, is in progress, and 
promises to be as extensively useful as its friends 
expected. The entire location of it has been fin- 
ished, and seventy-four miles of the distance has 
been put under contract for its construction, twenty- 
four miles of which has been completed in a style 
highly gratifying to its friends and the public gene- 
rally. ‘There are many other works which pro- 
mise to be extensively useful, which will claim a 
portion of your fostering care, and will doubtless re- 
ceive the attention due to them. ‘The condition of 
those works generally in which the state has an 
interest, will be made more fully known to you by 
the report of the board of public works, which will 
shortly be laid before you. Whilst on this subject, 
I will suggest the propriety of some enactments, to 
enable the board of public works to fulfil the in- 
tentions of the general assembly by clothing it 
with some discretionary power over the subject of 
subscription, and to exclude all companies from 
participating in the benefits of a subscription by 
the state, without having one of the engineers in 
the service of the state firstto view and locate the 
contemplated road, and furnish an estimate of the 
expense of its construction. Nor ought the col- 
lection of tolls, nor the erection of gates, to be 
suffered on any road, whether the state participate 
or notin the work, without first having a report 
from the engineers in the service of the state, set- 
ting forth that the work has been executed in all 
respects agreeable to the terms of the charter. 

* * eS x * * 

Whilst engaged in the improvements of’ the 
state, by constructing roads for the safe and speedy 
transportation of the products of agriculture, we 
ought not to be unmindful of the great wealth 
which lies buried in the earth, which only requires 
the examination of men olf’ science to bring before 
the country, and make known its value and use- 
fulness to capitalists, who would be induced to en- 
gage in fitting it for commerce; thereby creating 
new sources of wealth. Itis well known that 
Virginia affords, perhaps, the most extensive mines 
of iron, of any country of the same extent, and 
fine specimens also of gold, lead, copper, plaster 
of Paris or gypsum, and inexhaustible mines of 
bituminous coal, besides many valuable earths 
which constitute the finest manures, as will fully 
appear from the inspection of a communication 

erewith placed before you, received from a gen- 


yenann of much scientific knowledge and reputa- 
ion, 
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GEOLOGICAL. 


The earth has been in existence nearly six 
thousand pens and since its formation subjected 
to dreadfu revolutions, very violent and destruc- 
tive in theirconsequences. It has been shaken and 
Convulsed to its centre by earthquakes, inundated 
with water, and its whole surface broken up and 


dissolved. Myriads of primordial rocks from the 
Vou. I—60 





bowels of the earth have found mountains eleva- 
ted far abave the clouds. ‘And the waters pre- 
vailed exceedingly upon the earth; and all the 
high hills that were under the whole heaven were 
covered. Fifteen cubits upwards did the waters 
prevail; and all the mountains were covered.” 
This terrible event swept off every living sub- 
stance from the face of the earth ; and nothing re- 
mained but fossil, vegetable and animal productions 
imbedded in earth and ponderous rock. 

The inequalities of the earth’s surface could not 
have deen produced by the flood alone, for there 
were hills and mountains soon afier its formation. 
The present appearances on the surface must be 
owing to other causes, viz: chaotic matter not 
having been reduced to order by attraction. Should 
gravity contiue its action on the earth for a length 
of time, all the bottoms and cavities will be filled 
and nothing but a smooth surface of water observed. 
Every rain which falls upon the hills and moun- 
tains, carries with it a portion of earth, which finds 
its way to the ocean by branches, creeks and rivers. 
This is proved from alluvial formations at, or near, 
the mouths oflarge watercourses. Streams enter- 
ing the ocean terminate in a bay or gulf, and in 
time give rise to islands in consequence of alluvial 
depositions. The currents of streams entering the 
ocean are diminished in proportion to the quantity 
of matter deposited, and the bed of the ocean must 
in time be filled and its water displaced, occupying 
a larger surface. ‘This revolution will, in all pro- 
bability, go on until the whole earth is covered 
with water. Ifthe earth had existed from all eter- 
nity, as some profane philosophers have supposed, 
it would long since have been an entire plain. 


Heavy substances would have found their way to 


the centre, and lighter bodies occupy the surface. 
Observation confirms such an opinion, for the earth 
has diminished and water increased, and if the 
earth continues in existence for a length of time, 
water will occupy its wholesurface. {n proportion 
then as water increases, will the vegetable and ani- 
mal kingdoms diminish ; this diminution will con- 
tinue until both kingdoms become extinct by their 
being swept off in the general deluge, and leave 
— the watery tribe to propagate their species, 
and fill up the great aqueous void. 

We have a promise, however, that this will not 
be the case. The earth may be destroyed in vari- 
ous ways, but the most probable manner of des- 
truction is that of heat. The volatile parts will 
be first separated, and form a cloud in the upper 
regions; water will be acted upon next, leaving be- 
hind, the vegetable and animal kingdoms ; they in 
their turn will become blended with the great at- 
mosphere. The earth, minerals and ponderous 
stones being lastly antagonized, follow in the rear, 
making every effort to oppose its mighty enemy and 
keep its centre ; but being hurried on by the pow- 
erful efforts of repulsion, will be compelled to 
journey onward, This antagonized matter may 
now be carried through immense spaces which lie 
retired beyond our limits and apprehension, until 
it comes within the attraction of some sun or planet 
and unites in a mass with it. This, however, is 
only a minor change that may take place in an in- 
dividual planet. 

When all the planetary systems and worlds are 
destroyed by the great and mighty cause, it must be 
by attraction. System will unite to system, until 
they become oNE WHOLE! Butlon,Lcibnitz, Des- 
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Cartes, W histon, Demallet, Burnet, and many 
others, have given us nothing very interesting on 
the subject of “geology. [ must acknowle dge, how- 
ever, thai { have read, with much s satisfaction, a 
treatise on geology, by professer Cuvier, of Paris. 
He has in my opinion, made several important 
discoveries ; bis ** 7’keory of the Earth,” isa work 
that will always be read with satisiaction by ail 
lovers of science. 

Cuvier seems to be of opinion, that the original 
strata of the earth were formerly in an horizontal 
situation, and have been raised since by what he 
calls subsidences, which have taken place over the 
whole surface of the earth. From this and other 
circumstances, he is forcibly led to believe that 
water once covered the earth’s surface to an im- 
mense depth, and that it must have continued for a 
length of time. ‘That this was formerly the case, he 
infers from the great variety of organic remains 
and marine productions (ound in the bowels of the 
earth. It requires very little labor or ingenuity 
to prove this ; that our earth has been covered with 
water cannot possibly be doubted by persons of 
observation. ‘The mere circumstance of shells 
being found in the earth appears conclusive. I 
cannot, however, be induced to believe that the ine- 
qualities of the earth owe their origin to the flood. 
‘The primordial hills and mountains that traverse 
the continents must have been coeval with the 
earth, although astonishing changes and revolu- 
tions have taken place in consequence ofthe general 
deluge. Cuvier remarks, that if there is any cir- 


cumstance thorouglily established in geology, it is, | 


that the crust of our globe has been subjected toa | 
great and sudden revolution, the epoch of which 
cannot be dated much ftarther back than five 


. ° | 
thousand years ago ; that this revolution had buried | 


all the countries which were before inhabited by 
men and by other animals that are now best known; 
that the same revolution had lain dry the bed of the 
last ocean, Which now forms all the countries at 
present inhabited ; that the smell number of indi- 
viduals of men and other animals that escaped from 
the eflects of that great revolution, have since pro- 
pagated and spread over the lands since laid dry ; 
and consequently, that the human race has resum- 
ed a progressive state of improvement since that 
epoch by forming established soceties, raising 
monuments, and constructing systems of science 
und learning. ‘The earth, since its formation, 
never was covered but once with water, and that 
jor a short period. 

‘There are many circumstances which go to prove 
that the continent of Asia remained nei varly in the 
same situation after the flood, that it did before. 
Mount Ararat, on w hich the ark rested, was known 
loug belore the flood, and many other circumstan- 
ces prove there could not have been such great re- 
volutions produced as Cuvier mentions. He speaks 
of aremnant of individuals remaining, who escaped 
from the etlects of that great revolution. Ihe had 
reference to the flood,and We must supppose he had 
no other reference but its causes, he must be mis- 
taken ; for all animated beings were destroyed ex- 
cept the inhabitants of the ark. “And all flesh 
died that moved upon the earth, both of fowl, and | 
of cattle, and of beasts, and ‘of every creeping | 
~ ne thatcreepeth uponthe earth,and every man.” 
f do not suppose that the flood could have produced 
very great changes on the earth’s surlace; there | 


must have been stroug currents in many directions, | as many do, to live 
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but a swell continued until there was a general 
meeting of the waters. Then the surface of the 
creat deep must have been tranquil, unless the 
earth was visited by a storm, or was under Junar 
influence. Many changes, f am willing to admit, 

must have been produced by the flood on the earth’s 
surface, many hollows, many hills and mountains 
formed, but [am far trom supposing the revolution 
Was 80 great as to change the beds of the oceans, 

and throw up the towering mountains observed on 
the various continents. Lt is well known that 
water seeks its level and will flow with rapidity 
down hills and mountains, finding its way to the 
ocean ; but in the general deluge it could not have 
continued any length of lime; the valleys and hol- 

lows were soon filled, covering gradually the most 
elevated parts of the earth. ‘The waters must have 
been more tranquil in proportion to the quantity 
collected, and as soon as the earth became covered, 

no important revolution could have been produced 
from its agitation. Many chemical changes have 
taken place, such as ev aporation, filtration, erys- 
talization, and various depositions. But these 
changes could not have been so great as to produce 
a new set of animals; for, says this geologist, 

‘amidst these changes of the general fluid, it must 
have been almost impossible tor the same kind of 
animals to continue to live. Nor did they do so in 
fact, their species, and even their genera cuange 
with the strata.” ‘This may be the case, but we 
have no proof of the fact. I think it highly im- 
probable that a succession of changes in animal 
‘nature could have been produced by: any chemical 
change in the ocean. The same animals are in 
‘the ocean now that existed many thousand years 
‘ago. ‘The first animal given to the ocean was tle 
whale, and they are to be found now in abundance. 

GALEN. 




















[ 70 be continued] 
AGRICULTURAL SCHOOL. 
From the Genesee Farmer, 
Messrs. Editors—I read with interest and plea- 
sure, the communication of A. M, in your 43d No., 
relative to the manual labor school which has re- 
cently been estabtished near Bristol, Penn. Every 
boy that is taught to use his hands in useful labor, 
promises to add something to the virtue, as well as 
the wealth of the community. I consider the 
practice, which is daily extending, of invigorating 
literary students by manual labor, and of infusing 
into them that true spirit of independence which 
results from one’s consciousness that he can help 
himself, as one of the greatest modern improve- 
ments in education. But I protest against this 
being called an 4gricultural School. ‘It is pro- 
lessedly a school of theology. ‘The hands may be 
taught to labor; but where is the intimation that 
the head is instructed i in any one branch of science 
which is calculated to aid or improve that labor! 
We have many inanual labor schools, but none 
that I consider agricultural ;—many that profess 
to make agriculture >a practice, but none that pre- 
tend to make it a study, a paramount study ;— 
many that employ it as an exercise, or recreation, 
but none that teach itas a business which the 
pupil is to follow for life, and in which he ought to 
eel an ambition to excel. One business is all that 
la boy can be expected to learn well at atime ; and 
if he is destined for the desk, or the bar, or ex — 
on the bread olf’ idlenes 
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would not give a fig for all the scientific or prac-| Boiled clover hay is found very good for keeping 
tical knowledge which he will obtain in agriculture, | swine during winter; and we are of opinion, that 
bevond that obtained by & common laborer on a/if fed to milech cows during that season, it would 
‘arm, however his health may be promoted, and | greatly improve the quantity of their milk, and 
his mind invigorated, by the manly exercises of} keep them in better order, than when fed dry to 
the field. [commend the school, but dislike the|them. We believe this to be well worthy ofa fair 
name. Theological school, medical school, and | experiment, by having a vat, or box, to hold the 
law school, are. terms that sufliciently imply the | hay sutliciently large for the purpose. 


studies which are pursued in them; and young; A steam-boiler is commonly made by setting a 
men who go to them for an education, do not ex- | kettle, holding twelve gallons or more, ina furnace, 
pect to become farmers. And if they do, they | of bricks or stone ; and over this a hogshead, with 
will seldom find the instruction or the teachers} one head taken out, and the other bored full of’ 
that they stand in need of. ‘holes, is set so close that the steam of the kettle, 
An agricultural, like other professional schools, | when boiling, can only rise through the holes, and 
should be devoted to a single object: It should be | thence ascend among the articles to be boiled in 
particularly a school for farmers. We should | the hogshead, and pass offat the top. In this way 
scoll at the pretensions of a surgeon who had ne- | a hogshead full of potatoes will be nearly as soon 
ver studied anatomy. Geology is the anatomy of} boiled, as a small part of them only could have 
agriculture ; nor is a knowledge of physiological | been, if placed in the kettle underneath. 
science less important to the husbandmanthanto} As the kettle must be so closed as to prevent any 
the medical practitioner. I hope yet to seea truly | steam passing off but through the bottom of the 
agricultural school established in our country, and | hogshead or vat, a pipe or tube must be set in one 
in our state. [ hope yet to see all the aid and all | side, through which, with the aid of a tunnel, the 
the light which science can aflord given to agri- | water is to be poured into the kettle, as ofien as 
caitural labor; and I hope yet to see, especially, | occasion may require. When poured in, the tube 
our young farmers better qualified, in such aj isto be stopped, with a plug for the purpose. 


school, for the higher duties of civil life. in order 
that these onerous burdens may no longer rest ex- 
clusively upon the shoulders of the lawyers. 


Grain of all kinds may be steam-boiled to great 
advantage, for feeding and fatting cattle ; but, in 
that case, it is requisite to have the bottom of the 


U. | hogshead covered with a cloth, to prevent the grain 

—_— running down through the holes. 
PREPARATION OF FOOD FOR SWINE AND CAt-| By experiments which have been accurately 
TLE. made in Pennsylvania upon Indian corn and pota- 


toes used for fatting swine, it was found that they 
increased in weight one-third faster on the boiled 
than on the unboiled food ; or, in other words, they 
gained three pounds when fed on the former, where 
they only gained two pounds when fed on the latter. 
We are fully of opinion that steam-boiling food, 
for feeding or fatting all sorts of cattle, generally 
increases the value of the food, as much as forty or 
fifty per cent. 

We are induced to lay this down, as a general 
rule, that all kinds of food, whether for man or 
beast, is more or less improved in its nutrimental 
qualities by being boiled. ‘This is evidently the 
case in regard either to grain or roots ; and we be- 
lieve that every kind of vegetable matter, even 
green grass itself, will be found much improved, 
as a food for cattle, when it has been sufliciently 
subjected to the operation of the steam-boiler. But 
whether the additional expense thus incurred 
would, in all cases be found overbalanced by the 
additional value thus given to the food, must de- 
pend on the results of experiments to be fairly and 
properly made. 


From the New England Farmer. 

It has been observed by an English writer on 
agriculture, thatan apparatus for steaming food for 
cattle should be considered as a necessary appen- 
dage toevery arable and dairy farm, ofa moderate 
size. It has been long known that many sorts of 
roots, and particularly the potato, become much 
more valuable by undergoing this sort of prepara- 
tion. And itis equally well known that when 
thus prepared they have been employed alone as a 
substitute for hay, and with cut straw both for hay 
and corn, in the feeding of horses as well as other 
animals, ‘Toa farmer who keeps many horses or 
cattle, or even swine or poultry, the practice of 
boiling their food in steam is so great a saving and 
advantage, that it deserves the most particular at-. 
tention. ‘Though potatoes have often been given 
raw to both horses and cattle, they are found to be 
imfinitely preferable when cooked by steam, as 
they are thereby rendered much drier, and more 
huintive. ‘This has been long since shown by the 
experiments of Wakefield of Liverpool, who, in 
order to ascertain it, fed some of his horses on 
steamed, and some on raw potatoes, and soon found 
the horses on steamed potatoes had greatly the ad- 
vantage, in every respect. ‘Those on the steamed 
potatoes looked perfectly smooth and sleek, while 
the others Were quite rough. 

_ The following description of a root steamer is 
from the “Farmer's Assistant :” 


ON THE IMPORTANCE OF CIIEMISTRY, AS 
CONNECTED WITH AGRICULTURE. 

From Parke’s Chemical Essays. 
Were [ addressing myself to the father of a fa- 
mily, I would say,—is your son born in opulence— 
is he an heir to an extensive domain,-—make him 
an analytical chemist, and you enable him to ap- 
oe STEAM BOILER. preciate the real value of his estate, and to turn 
Chis is an implement that no farmer or planter | every acre of it to the best account. Has he a 
Should be Without, as potatoes, particularly; are | barren tract of country, which has been unpro- 
nearly doubled in value, for feeding and fatting, | ductive from generation to generation ; he will then 
When boiled. Turnips and other roots, and pump- | carelully explore it for hidden treasures, and will 
‘lus, are also much improved, as {ood for cattle, by | propably not explore in vaia. By analyzing the 
A similar process. minerals which he discovers, he will ascertain with 
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facility and exactness what proportion of metal 
they contain, and which of them may be worked 
to advantage. Thus he will operate on sure 


' grounds, and be prevented from engaging in ex- 


pensive and unprofitable undertakings. 

Chemistry will teach him also how to improve 
the cultivated parts of his estate; and by trans- 
porting and transposing the different soils, he will 
soon learn some method by which each of his fields 
may be rendered more productive. 

The analysis of the soils will be followed by that 
of the waters which rise upon, or flow through 
them; by which means he will discover those pro- 
per for irrigation ; a practice, the value of which is 
sufficiently known to every good agriculturist. 

Should he himself occupy the farm, become him- 
self the cultivator of his own estate, he must of 
necessity become a chemist, belore he can make 
the best of his land, or put it into a high state of 
cultivation, at the smallest possible expense. It 
will be his concern, not only to analyze the soils on 
different parts of his farm, but the peat, the marl, 
the lime, and the other manures, must be subjected 
to experiment, before he can avail himself of the 
advantages which they possess, before he can be 
certain of producing any particular effect by their 
means. The necessity of analysis to the farmer 
is evident, from a knowledge of the cireumstance, 
that some kind of lime is really injurious, and 
would render land, which had been hitherto very 
productive, actually steril. 

{ allude here to the magnesian lime-stone, which 
is common in many districts in England, particu- 
larly at Breedon in Leicestershire, where the cal- 
careous earth contains 50 per cent. of magnesia. 
But, as the Karl of Dundonald hasremarked, such 
lime will be extremely useful on what are called 
sour soils, or such as contain sulphate of iron from 
the decomposition of martial pyrites, as the magne- 
sia will unite with the acid of that salt, and form 
sulphate of magnesia, (Epsom salt,) which great- 
ly promotes vegetation. 

Besides, a knowledge of the first principles of 
chemistry, will teach him when to use lime hot 
from the kiln, and when slacked ; how to promote 
the putrefactive process in his composts, and at 
what period to check it, so as to prevent the fertil- 


_ izing particles becoming effete, and of little value. 


It will also teach him the difference in the proper- 
ties of marl, lime, peat, wood ashes, alkaline salt, 
soap waste, sea water, &c.; and consequently, 
which to prefer in all varieties of soil. A know- 
ledge of the chemical properties of bodies will 
thus give a new character to the agriculturist, and 
render his employment rational and respectable. 





CULTURE OF POTATOES. 

From the British Farmers’ Magazrne. 

A frequent change of seed is necessary. Any 
sort may be continued fertile and profitable by re- 
moving them from one country to another every 
fourth or fifth year, or by raising them alternately 
on very different descriptions of soil. Inthe culti- 
vation of this useful plant, it appears from many 
experiments, that it requires ample space. In 
field-culture, placing the sets of the strong grow- 
ing kinds in every third furrow, and those of the 
dwarler sorts in every second, are eligible distan- 
ces. here are different opinions held respecting 
the necessity of earthing up potatoes. On very 
thin soils, however, it is absolutely necessary. On 





deeply ploughed, or trenched ground, earthing up 
the stems is certainly less necessary, because, as 
the under ground runners, which produce the tu- 
bers, are inclined to extend themselves as deeply 
in the soil as the roots, they do not seem to require 
any additional depth of earth immediately over 
them. But this depends entirely upon the open 
porousness of the soil, and the manner of growth 
of some of the kinds. Plucking off the flowers 
increases the size and number of tubers. It js 
founded on a Jaw of nature, disposing a plant, con- 
stituted to produce at the same time both seeds and 
tubers, to yield either one or the other more abun- 
dantly according as either is destroyed. If tubers 
be not allowed to form, many flowers and apples 
will be the consequence ; and if the flowers be 
destroyed as soon as they appear, the tubes will be 
increased. It is bad management to plant the re- 
fuse, or odds and ends of last year’s crop, for the 
sets of this. If potatoes are planted at all, they 
should be planted well. 





BIRDS AND INSECTS. 
From the Library of Entertaining Knowledge. 

There cannot be any question of the immense 
number of insects required by birds during the 
breeding season. It is stated by Bingley, that a 
pair o. smal! American birds, conjectured to be the 
house-wren, were observed to leave the nest and 
return with insects from forty to sixty times in an 
hour, and that in one particular hour they carried 
food no fewer than seventy-one times. In this bu- 
siness they were engaged during the greatest part 
ofthe day. Allowing twelve hours to be thus oc- 
cupied, a single pair of these birds would destroy 
at least six hundred insects in the course ofone day, 
on the supposition that the two birds took only a 
single insect each time; but it is highly probable 
that they often took more. | 

In the case of swallows, on the other hand it has 
been well remarked by an excellent naturalist, 
(the Rev. W. T. Bree,) that they are to us quite 
inoffensive, while ‘the beneficial services they per- 
form for us, clearing the air of innumerable insects, 
ought to render them sacred, and secure them from 
our molestation. Without their {riendly aid, theat- 
atmosphere we live in would scarcely be habitable 
by man; they feed entirely on insects, which, if 
not kept under by their means, would swarm and 
torment us like another Egyptian plague. ‘The 
immense quantity of flies destroyed in a short space 
of time by one individual bird. is scarcely to be 
credited by those who have not had actual experi- 
ence of the fact.” He goes on to illustrate this 
from a swift, which was shot. “It was in the 
breeding season when the young were hatched ; at 
which ume the parent birds, it is well known, are 
in the habit of making little excursions into the 
country to a considerable distance from their breed- 
ing places, for the purpose of collecting flies, which 
they bring home to their infant progeny. On pick- 
ing up my hapless and ill-gotton prey, I observed 
a number of flies—some mutilated, others scarcely 
injured—crawling out of the bird’s mouth; the 
throat and pouch seemed absolutely stuffed with 
them, and an incredible number was at length dis- 
gorged. I am sure I speak within compass when 
I state that there was a mass of flies, just caught 
by this single swift, larger than, when presse 
close, could conveniently be contained in the bow! 





of an ordinary table-spoon.” 





























For the Farmers’ Register. 
QUERIES ON BUCKWHEAT AS AN IMPROVER. 


1. Have any decisive experiments been made in 
eastern Virginia, to test the value of buckwheat, 
as alallow? How does it compare with clover 
in this respect, especially on thin lands ? 

29, What is the proper time for sowing it, and 
how much should be put upon anacre? In what 
stage of its growth should it be turned in? What 
is its ordinary yield to the acre, when allowed to 
ripen ? 

3. When sown between the rows of corn, at its 
last ploughing, does it materially injure the growth 
of the corn ? 

4, May it not be profitably sown upon oat land, 
immediately after the removal of the oat crop, with 
a view to a fallow for wheat in the fall ? 

BE. 8. D. 
DIRECTIONS FOR REARING OF SILK WORMS, 

AND THE CULTURE OF THE WHITE MUL- 

BERRY TREE. 

Published by the Pennsylvania Society associated for the pro- 
motion of those objects. 
PREFACE. 


The Acting Committee of the Society recently 
formed in Philadelphia “for the promotion of the 
culture of the mulberry tree, and rearing of silk 
worms,” desirous of forwarding the views of the 
association, have abstracted from the manual pre- 
pared by order of the Secretary of the Treasury, 
in obedience to a resolution of the house of re- 
presentatives, the following directions for the man- 
agement of the worms, which they recommend to 
the autention of those who may be desirous to en- 
gage in the business. 

DIRECTIONS FOR THE REARING OF SILK- 

WORMS. 


Procure egos in Kebruary and March, and 
choose those of'a pale slate, or clay color ; avoid all 
Which are yellow, as they are imperfect. Keep 
them in a cold dry place, (where water will, how- 
ever, not freeze,) until the leaf’ buds of the mul- 
berry begin to swell. If the eggs be soiled, dip 
the paper or cloth to which they adhere, in water 
once or twice, to wash off the coat with which they 
are Covered, and which will impede the hatching 
of the worms.* Dry them quickly in a draught 
ol air, and put them in one or more shallow boxes, 
lied with paper; which place, if possible, in a 
small room, of the temperature of 64°, and keep it 
up to that degree for the two first days, by means 
o a fire in the chimney, or still better in a brick, 
lle, or procelain stove ; or for want of these in an 
Ton stove ; and use tanners’ waste-bark, turf, or 
charcoal for fuel, to promote and keep upa regu- 
ns heat day and night. The third day, increase 
re heat to 66°, the fourth to 680, the fifth to 71°, 
mone sixth to, 73°, the seventh to 75°, the eighth to 
c J me ninth to 80°, the tenth, eleventh and 
ver th to 82°, It is impossible to expect regu- 
ee hatching, if reliance be placed upon our 
ton © weather; and itis the regularity of the 
fan S coming forth, which will insure their uni- 
we save much trouble in feeding and 
whole "s — of various ages, and cause the 
ma " € greater part, to form their cocoons at 
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the same time, provided proper care be given du- 
ring their progress. 

W hen the eggs assume a whitish hue, the worm 
is formed : cover the eggs with white paper (never 
use a newspaper) pierced full of holes the size of a 
large knitting needle; the worms when hatched, 
will creep through them; turn up the edges of the 
paper to prevent their crawling off. Lay twigs of 
the mulberry, having two or three dry and young 
leaves, on the paper, to collect the worms, and 
more as they continue to mount. For want of 
mulberry leaves, feed for a short time upon lettuce 
leaves perfectly dry; if large, they should be cut 
in strips, and the mid-nb thrown away: or still 
better, feed with the twigs of the white mulberry 
tree cut up fine. The worms first hatched are the 
strongest; nevertheless, if only a few come out 
on the first day, give them away, to save trouble, 
and depend upon those which appear on the second 
and third days.* Give away also the produce of 
the fourth day, and then the whole stock will go 
on regularly. If it be wished to rear all that are 
hatched, endeavor to keep the produce of each day 
separate, by numbering the boxes and _ shelves. 
When the leaves on the twigs are loaded with 
worms, they are to be gently placed on clean stout 
white paper laid on frames with crossed rattans, 
giving them a plenty of room. The shelves over 
which these frames should slide, may be four feet 
square, and fixed to upright posts, they may be 
multiplied as required. Whether a distinct build- 
ing or apartment in a dwelling-house be devoted 
toa large parcel, it is absolutely necessary to se- 
cure the command of a gentle circulation of air, 
bv having ventilators in the windows, floors and 
doors. 

One or more tin circular ventilators in place of 
panes of glass, would always insure a regular cir- 
culation in the apartment: they may be stopped 
when their motion is not required. Red ants are 
deadly enemies to silk-worms; to prevent their 
attacks, the posts containing fixed shelves must 
not touch the ceiling, nor must the shelves reach 
the walls; the lower parts of the posts should be 
smeared with thick molasses. If the worms are 
fed on tables or moveable frames, their legs may 
also be smeared with molasses, or put in a dish of 
water; guard also against cockroaches, mice, and 
other vermin. 

The worms being all hatched, whether they are 
to remain in the first apartment, or to be removed 
to another room, or distinct building, the heat 
must be reduced to 75°; for, as the worms grow 
older they require less heat. . 

It is impossible to insure the regular hatching 
of the worms without the use of a thermometer. 


First Age—that is, until the worms have passed 
their first moulting, or changed their first skin. 


The apartment must be light, but the sun must 
not shine on the worms in any stage. 

Feed the worms with the most tender leaves, 
four times a-day, allowing six hours between 
each meal; give the smallest quantity for the first 
feeding, and gradually increase it at each meal be- 
ween the moultings. 

In about an hour and a half, the silk worms de- 
vour their portion of leaves, and then remain more 
or Jess quiet. Whenever food is given, widen the 





—“Ttis not n 
Paper or cloth 


ecessary to scrape off the eggs from the 
on which they have been deposited. 
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* This is important advice—much labor will be saved 
by attending to it. 
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spaces for them ; scattered food may be swept into{ It must never be forgotten, that during the 
its place. time the worms are occupied in moulting, the food 

Experiments may be made as to the compara- should be greatly diminished, and no more given, 
tive advantages of using chopped, or whole young | than will satisly these which have not yet become 
leaves. If chopped, a sharp knife must be used, | torpid on the first day, or those which have chan. 
to prevent the leaves from being bruised, and there- | ged teir skins before the others. 


by causing the exudation of water trom them, | Third Age. 
which would prove injurious. On the fourth day | ; 
the skin becomes of a hazel color and looks shin-; During this age the thermometer must range 


ing, their heads enlarge and assume a silvery between 71° and 73°. The revived Worms are 
bright appearance ; these are marks of their ap- easily known by their new aspect. The latest 
proaching first change. Their food on this day, | Worms should be piaced apart, as their next mouit- 
therefore, may be diminised, or when these ap- | !0§ will bea day later also, or they may be put in 
pearances take place, but not before. Knlarge the hottest part of the room to hasten their growth, 
the spaces as the worms increase in size. The his rule must be observed in the next moulting— 


leaves ought to be gathered a few hours before they | crease the spaces, 


. ry. " . P 
are used, that they may lose their sharpness ; they | | ‘The second day, the two first meals are to be 
keep very well in a cool cellar three days; the| the least copious, the two last the greatest, be- 
leaves ought to be gathered over night, for the | cause towards the close of the day, the worms grow 
wpe 10 The thi , ‘rea 

morning’s meal, to prevent the danger of collect-| very hungry. ‘Phe third day will require about 
ing them in rainy weather. ‘The leaves must be | the same quantity as the preceding last meals; but 
pulled carefully, and not bruised. On the fourth | 0n the fourth day, as the appetites of the worms 
day the appetites of the worms begin to decrease, | sensibly diminish, not more than half the former 
> : P 7 | foe 7 j ry’ > ig > > 
preparatory to their first moulting, and their food | feed will be required. ‘The first meal is to be the 
\ mae . elas . . wee i P » nt at < ; a 
must be diminished in proportion as the previous | largest: feed those that will eat at any time of the 
meal has not been completely eaten. If the pre-| day. The filth day still less will suffice, as the 
° ad ! © J ir . iv , 
carious heat of the weather has been depended | greatest part are moulting; the sixth day they be- 
upon, the first change may not appear until the; g'8 to rouse. Remove the litter, or even before 

sixth or seventh dav. they have moulted, if the worms are numerous, 


In the course of the fifth day all the worms be- Fourth Age. 
come torpid; during this period, and in the subse- 


quent moultings, they must on no account be dis- zI° “pr 3 
“Ve ; ; ; the weather be warm, and the glass rise 
turbed. A few begin to revive at the close of the | ‘ If th , arm, and the glass rise 


2s . ; | several degrees higher, open the ventilators, ex- 

filih day; some leaves may be then given. After | eles. Se ing. mee 
. ; oe ye | clude the sun, and make a slight blaze in the chim- 
the first moulting, the worms are of a dark ash | . ; . 
vt i | ney, to cause a circulation of the air. Widen the 
Second Ave | spaces for the worms. The leaves must now be 

4 L a . . ° ® 
mune é h ' regularly chopped in a straw cutting box, or witli 

> 7 » 7 Q ““ . . . 

: bee “ ee are oo oft . en a es 'achopping knife. The food is to be greatly in- 
of these should be spread over them with the leaves | ppaqce aa ni 
attached upon which the worms will immediately | one ae eee ee eee eee ar SP 
inert ‘| “at leh esa ame: or Y | the filth, less will be required, as in the course 0! 
paper; or lay a strip of chopped leaves near the | this day should therefore be the largest. On the 
worms, and they will leave the cld food. | sixth, they will want still less, as nearly the whole 

, rhe oe to be taken ~~) a — of | will be occupied in effecting their last change o! 
the worms often remain among the old leaves, they | mt. air in the an . burn- 
ought to be examined. To this end, the 8 gaelic ene Sane “ = whens ay opel 
should be removed to another room, spread out on | ts il il ‘so hee - fe 

: ' ’ 7 the ventilators. ine evening ater a 
a table, and a few twigs placed over it, on which | or caaggcte a aes Ties 
’ g € ' hot day, admit the external air foran hour. None 


> , — a , ri y > +1 Ov | > 3% . 
the worms, if any, will mount, when they may be | put ful] grown leaves should be herealter given t0 


‘ » } » > s ia . > ~ . | - . 
added to the others ; this rule must be attended to ‘the worms, and they must be all chopped ; avoid 
afer every moulting. ‘Ten per cent. is generally 


T tor | he : ta atti ‘the truit, as they would prove injurious, and ade 
‘ Te i ss ( ) ; s. , y ST | ‘ r ; ; > 
* sie i th ; f es oan iat np vi rte he () greatly to the litter. On the seventh day, all the 
meats of the first day, should be less plentilul than | worms will have aroused, and thus finish theif 
the two last, and must consist of the most tender 


; ae encer! fourth age. The litter must be again removed. 
leaves these must be continued for food until after | 





| 


‘The thermometor should range between 68° and 


the third moultine. Fifth Age, or until the Worms prepare to mount. 
I{ between the moultings any worms should ap- | The thermometer should be about 68°. The 


pear sick, and cease to eat, they must be removed | constitution of the worms being now formed, they 
to another room, where the air is pure and a little | begin to elaborate the silk vessels, and fill them 
warmer then that they have left, put on clean pa- | with the silky material, which they decompose and 
per and some fresh leaves chopped fine, given to | form {rom the mulberry leaves. Give abundance 
them; they will soon recover, and then may be | of room: do notlet the worms lie so close as ! 
added to the others. touch one another, for their respiration will be 

On the third day, the appetite of many worms thereby impeded: continue to feed regularly and 
will be visibly diminished: and in the course of it, fully as the appetite of the worms now becomes 
many will become torpid—the next day all are | voracious: give food rather five times a day than 
torpid; on the fifth day they will all have changed | four; even six meals will not be toomany. 1" 
their skins and will be roused. last meal should be late at night, and the first ""° 

The color of the worms in the second age be-| next day in the morning, at an early hour. he 
comes alight grey, the muzzel is white, and the} worms are not again to be removed, and the hur 
hair hardly to be seen. dles or feeding trames must be cleaned. 0 the 





























ceventh day of the fifth age, they have attained | 
their largest size, viZ: three inches long, and be- 
cin to grow shining and yellow. The appetites of 
some diminish, but that of others continues, and | 
:wust be supplied, to hasten their maturity. 


The) 
liter must be removed every two days, during the | 
fiih age, but not when the worms are moulting, 
unless it can be done without disturbing them. 
The preservation of the proper temperature of’ 
the apartment at this stage, cannot be too seriously 
impressed upon the cultivator. If sudden and 
vreat heat in the weather should take place, as 
olien happens at this time, serious loss may be 
suflered without proper precautions. ‘The increased 
heat to which the worms are exposed, causes them 
tu cease eating, to leave their feeding shelves, and 
to wander about the room, in order to find corners 
and places, to form their cocoons in before the silk 
luid has been fully elaborated, or matured ; thus 
defeating in a great measure all the care previously 
bestowed upon them. In the summer of the year 
1$25, vast numbers of worms were killed by hot 
weather, in Mansfield, Connecticut. ‘To guard | 
against sudden heat in the weather, close the win- 
dow shutters while the sun is beating on them, and 
keep the ventilators in the ceiling or other parts af 
ihe room open, and if possible, tubs of ice should 
be brought into the apartment, until the thermome- 
ter shows a diminution of temperature to the pro- 
per degree. ‘The windows must also be kept open 
every evening and until sunrise next morning, and 
water sprinkled on the floor, to promote evapera- 
tion, and consequently a freshness in the air.* 


Of the rearing of Silk- Worms in the last period 
ofthe Fifth Age, that is, until the Cocoon is 
perfected. 

The filth age can only be looked on as termina- 
ted when the cocoon is perfect. 

The cleanliness of the feeding frames in these 
last days of the fifth age, requires great attention, 
(o preserve the health of the silk-worms. 

About the tenth day of the filth age, the worms 
attain perfection, which may be ascertained by the 
lollowing indications. 

Ist. When on putting some leaves on the wick- 
ers, the insects get upon the leaves without eating 
them, and rear their heads as if'in search of some- 
thing else. 
2d. When looking at them horizontally, the 
ivht shines through them, and they appear of a 
whitish yellow transparent color. 

_3. When numbers of the worms which were 

‘astened to the inside of the edges of’ the wickers, 

aud straightened, now get upon the edges and 

hove slowly along, instinct urging them to seek 
change of place. 

Ath. When numbers of worms leave the centre 
ol the wickers, and try to reach the edges and 
crawl upon them. " 

7 Ye W hen their rings draw in, and their green- 
' Color changes to a deep golden hue. 

Priety te nee skins become wrinkled about 

he eae 9 — bodies have more soliness to 
ith, Wi an ieretofore, and feel like soft dough. 

leu in taking a silk-worm in the hand, 


a 


alt on Siem should become diseased during the 
na ‘ul or iit ’ 
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‘sumed the transparency of 


‘leaving. fifteen inches between them. 





‘ese were iat oak leaves may be given to them. 
eet ® stated to have been found very beneficial in 
—, 2°ar 1772, in Buck’s County ; but the species of 
“* Was hot inentioned. 


' 


The white oak may be tried. | 
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whole body has as- 
a ripe yellow plum. 
When these signs appear in any of the insects, 
every thing should be prepared for their rising, that 
those worms which ure ready to rise may not lose 
their strength and silk in seeking for the support 
they require. Llandle the worms at this stage 
with the greatest gentleness, as the slightest pres- 
sure injures them. When moved, they should be 
lelt on the twigs or leaves to which they are fas- 
tened, to prevent their being burt by tearing them 
off. A blunt hook should be used to take up those 
not adhering to leaves or twigs. 


Preparation of the Hedge. 


A week or tendays before the worms are ready 
to mount, bundles of twigs of chesnut, hickory, 
oak, or of the birch, of which stable brooms are 
made, must be procured, prepared, and arranged 
in bunches so that the worms may easily climb up 
them, to work their cocoons. As soon as it is ob- 
served, that the worms want to rise, the bundles 
of twigs must be arranged on the feedings trays, 
The top 
branches should touch the lower part of the tray 
above that on which they are placed, so as to form 
an arcli—and to be placed a little aslant, that the 
worms when climbing may not fall off. The 
branches should be spread out like fans, that the 
air may penetrate through all parts, and the worms 
work with ease. When the worms are too near 
one another, they do not work so weil, and form 
double cocoons, which are only worth half a single 
round cocoon. Leave openings at the tops of the 
curves, for the worms to form their cocoons in. 

As soon as the worms are prepared to rise, the 
feeding frames should be cleaned thoroughly, and 
the apartment well ventilated. Put the worms 
which are ready to rise near the hedges, and give 
a few leaves to those that are still inclined to eat. 
After they have begun to rise, those that are weak 
aud lazy do not eat, do not seem to be inclined to 
rise, and remain motionless on the leaves. ‘These 
should be taken away, and put ina clean dry room, 
of at least 75° of heat, where there are hurdles 
covered with paper, and the hedge prepared for 
them. The increased heat will cause them to rise 
directly. All the silk-worms being off the hur- 
dles, they should be immediately cleaned. ‘The 
temperature of the room should be between 65° 
and 71°. When the worms are forming their 
cocoons, the utmost silence must be preserved in 
the room, as they are very sensible to noise, and 
if’ disturbed, will for a moment cease to spin; thus 
the continuity of the thread will be interrupted, 
and the value of the cocoon diminished. When 
the cocoons have attained a certain consistency, 
the apartment may be left quite open. 


and looking through it, the 


Sixth Age, beginning in the Chrysalis Stale, and 
ending when the Moths appear. 


The following are the necessary things to be 
done: 

1. ‘To gather the cocoons. 

II. 'l'o choose the cocoons which are to be pre- 
served for the eggs. 

If. Preservation of cocoons until the appear- 
ance of the moth. 

I, Gathering of the Cocoons. 


Strong, healthy, and well managed silk-wormes, 
will complete their cocoons in three days and a 
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half at farthest, reckoning from the moment when | weak and sickly moth; the apartment should there. 
they first begin casting the floss. This period will| fore be keptin aneven dry temperature, between 
be shorter, if the si!k-worms spin the silk in a} 66° and 73°. When collected, spread the cocoons 


higher temperature than that which has been indi- 
cated, and in very dry air. 

It will be better not to take off the cocoon be- 
fore the eighth or ninth day, reckoning from tbe 
time when the silk-worm first rose. ‘They may 
be taken off on the seventh, if the laboratories 
have been conducted with such regularity, that 
the time may be known with certainty, when this 
may be done. 

Begin on the lower tier of hurdles, and take the 
cabins down gently, giving them to those who are 
to gather the cocoons; place a basket between two 
of the gatherers, to receive the cocoons; another 
person should receive the stripped bushes, which 
may be laid by for another year. Al! the cocoons 
that want a certain consistency,and feel soft, should 
be laid aside, that they may not be mixed with the 
better. Empty the baskets upon hurdles or trays 
placed in rows, and spread the cocoons about four 
fingers deep, or nearly to the top of the feeding 
frame. When the cocoons are detached, the down 
or floss in which the silk-worms have formed the 
cocoon, should be taken off. If the cocoons are 
for sale, weigh them, and send them to the pur- 
chaser. The “baskets, the floor, and all things 
used, should be cleaned. 

W hen gathering the cocoons, make four assort- 
ments: Ist. Those designed for breed. 2d. The 
dupions, or double ones. 3d. The firmest of those 
which are to be reeled. 4th. Those of a looser 
texture. 

IT, Choosing the Cocoons for the production of 
Eggs. 

About two ounces of eggs may be saved out of 
one pound and a half, of male and female cocoons. 

The small cocoons of a straw color, with hard 
ends, and fine webs, and which are a little de- 

pressed in the middle, as if tightened by a ring or 
circle, are to be preferred. ‘There are no certain 
signs to distinguish the male from the female co- 
coons: the best known are the following : 

‘The small cocoons sharper at one, or both ends, 
and depressed in the middle, generally produce the 
male. ‘Phe round full cocoons without ring or de- 
pression in the middle, usually contain the female. 

‘These may be distinguished from the dupions 
by the extra size, the clumsy shape, rather round 

than oval, of the latter. As, however, all marks 
may fail, an extra number may be kept, of the 
best of those which are spun double, and when 
the moths come out, the males and females being 
easily distinguished, an addition can be made 
from them to the detective side. 


on a dry floor, or on tables, and strip them clean of 
down or floss, to prevent the feet of the moth being 
entangled in it when coming out. While cleaning 
them, all those that appear to have any defect 
should be laid aside; this is the time, also to sepa- 
rate the male and female cocoons, as far as we can 
distinguish them. 

Select an equal number of males and females, 
and keep the cocoons of the same day’s mounting 
separate, that the moths may pierce them at the 
same time. Ifthe good cocoons taken from the 
whole parcel, are all first mixed, and the selection 
for those intended for breeding, be made from this 
general heap, many will be set aside, which were 
formed by worms that had mounted upon different 
days, and which will be pierced by the moths une- 
qually, and hence there will not be an equal‘num- 
ber of males and females produced at the same 
time; this irregular appearance may cause the 
loss ofa great many moths, or of several thousand 
egos, 

~ When the selection has been made, the sorted 
cocoons must be put on tables, in layers of about 
two inches, allowing the air to pass freely through 
them, that it may not be necessary to stir them 
frequently ; but itis beneficial to stir them round 
once a day, if the air be moist. When the seed 
cocoons are not very numerous, they may be 
strung upon threads, and hung against a wall, or 
suspended from a beam. Just so much of the mid- 
dle of the cocoon is to be pierced with a needle as 
is sufficient to attach it to the thread. ‘The mid- 
dle is chosen, because it cannot be ascertained at 
which end the moth will pierce the cocoon. Place 
a male and female cocoon alternately upon the 
thread, that they may be near each other when 
they come out. 

If the beat of the apartment is above 73°, every 
method of diminishing the heat should be tried: 
such as keeping all the apertures to the sunny side 
carefully closed, to cause thorough drafts of air to 
dry the humidity that exhales from the chrysa- 
lides. Should the temperature rise to 78° or 82°, 
the cocoons must be put in a cooler place, as adry 
cellar. 


Seventh Age of the Silk- Worm. 


The seventh, and the last age of the silk-worm 
comprises the entire lile of the moth. 7 

The formation of the moth, and its disposition 
to issue from the cocoon, may be ascertained when 
one of its extremities is perceived to be wel 
which is the part occupied by the head of the 


: a s afte ; in one 
By shaking the cocoon close to the ear, we may moth, A few hours alier, and sometimes In 





generally ascertain whether the chrysalis be alive. 
If it be dead, and loosened from the cocoon, it 


hour after, the moth will pierce the cocoon oe 
come out; occasionally the cocoon is so hard, a0 


. y ° a ~ y ; H M4 ve . rives {0 
yields a sharp sound. When [not] dead, it yields | 8° — ” = ~ moth in Me cane the 
“i muftlled sound, and is more contined in the co- | COME !orth, and dies in the cocoon. Some 


coon. 


111. Preservation of Cocoons intended for Seed, 


or until the appearance of the Moth. 


I:xperience shows that where the temperature | have only to pierce its thin envelope ; but the rt 
of the room is above 73°, the transition of the | perienced Dandolo disapproves of the practice 


female deposits some eggs in the cocoon before she 
can get out, and often perishes in it ; this circull 
stance has induced some to extract the chrys4’ 


from the cocoon by cutting it, that the moth my 





(al- 


chrysalis to the moth state would be too rapid, and | though he has performed the operation with suc 
the coupling will not be productive ; if below 66°, | cess,) because it is tedious ; and should the it 
the developement of the moth is tardy, which is | be put on a plain surface, five in a hundred = 
also injuntuus. Damp ar will change it into a! not be able to get out, but will drag the envelop’ 
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along, and at last die, not being able to disencurh- |'The cocoons must be removed as fast as they are 
ber themselves. If the surface be hot smooth, the: pierced by the moth, for being moist, they commu- 
nioths will issue with greater ease; it is very. fa-| bicate-theirhumidity to those .whiclr are still en- 
vorable to .the moths when they. put forth their) tire. ‘The paper; also, on the -trays,,.when soiled, 
head and first legs, to find some substance to which |is to be removed, and fresh supplied... Constant 
they may fasten, and thus facilitate clearing out of attention is required during the whole day, as 
the cocoon: by the support. For this reason, they | there is a succession. in the process of hatching,. 
should be" spread’ out very thin on tables covered | and union of the moths, which: occasionally vary 
with a muslin or linen’cloth. Thelife of the moth |in relative proportion to. one.dnother.. Instead of 
lasts, in Italy, ten, eleven or. twelve days, accord- | a frame, paper may: be used for the purpose.of re- . 
ing to. the strength of its constitution, .and the | ceiving the eggs. A lew goad. cocoons will. not 
mildness of the atmosphere; With Mr. Dusar.of| produce*a moth, owing to their hardness, which 
Philadelphia; the mothe lived from five to eight | prevents the moth from making a hole by which 
days; a hot temperature accelerates their opera- ‘to: come forth. ~ . or | 


tions, abd the drying sonnel: promades their — _,Separati on of the Moth, and laying the Eggs. 
Hatching of the Moths, and their Preservation: If there be an excess of males, they must be 


Cocoons kept in a temperature of 66° begin to-| thrown away;. if of females, males must be allot. 
be hatched afier fifteen days; those kept in a heat |.ted to them, whicly have already been in a state of 
between 71° and 73°, begin to come forth after} union, Great care’ must be taken, when the cou- 
eleven or twelve days. ‘The room in which | ples are separated, not to-injure the males, The 
the moths are produced should be dark, or atleast | hale ought not to remain united more than éix 
there should ‘be only sufficient light to distinguish hours; alter the lapse. of that time, take the moths 
objects. ‘This.isan important rule, and must-be | by the wings and body, and separate them gently. 
carefully attended to. The moths do not come} All the males-which are’no longer in union, must. 
forth in great- numbers the first or the second day, | be placed upon a frame; the most vigorous alter- 
but dre chiefly hatched on the fourth, fifih, sixth, | wards selected, and united with those females: 
and seventh days, according to the degree-of heat |, which have not yet had a mate. © Other vigorous 


in which the cocoons have been kept. The hours | males must be preserved ina separate. box, and 
when the moths burst the cocoons in the ‘greatest | kept in darkness, When there is a‘want of males, ' 
numbers;.are the three and four -hours alter sun- | Jet them remain united to-the female the first time © 


rise if the temperature is {rom 649 to 66°. .The | only five hours instead of six; the females are not 
male moths, the very moment they come out, go | injured by waiting for the male-even many hours; 
eagerly in quest.of the female; when they are| the only loss sustained, is that of some egus, which 
united, they must be placed on frames covered with | are not impregnated.” Before separating the two 
linen, and made in such a manner as to. allow the} sexes, prepare, in a cool, dry, airy chamber, the 
linen to be changed when soiled. Much care must | linen on which the moth is to deposite-its eggs. 
be taken in rajsing the united moths; they must| Six hours, as just said, is the usual-time for the . 
be held by. the wings in order not to separate ; Moths to .remain united,.for in thattime the epgs 
them. When one small table is filled witli moths | of the female will be fully impregnated. It is also. 
in a state of union, they are to be Carried into a|the general practice not to use the male for another 
small room, sufficiently airy and fresh, and which | female; but Mr. Delonchamps* assures us, that . 
can be made very dark.» Having employed the|in the event of having more female than male 
first hours of the day in selecting and carrying the | moths, the latter may be again used to profit. In 
united moths, the males and -females which are | the year 1824, he raised many worms from eggs, 
found separate on the tables, are to be brought into | the produce of-a sixth coypling, which were fully 
contact, put on.frames, and-carried into the ‘dark | equat to those produced from eggs-at tlie first; the 
room. It is easy to ascertain if there are more | union continued. never less than from 20 to 24 
males than females.. The body’of the female is | hours; the male afiet a sixth union appeared as 
nearly double the size ef that of the male; be- | lively and brisk as-at first, but he had no more fe- © 
sides, the male which is single; beats about its| males. The.eggs from even wthirteenth union of 
Wings at the least approach of light; the hour|the same male with different females, had all the 
must be-notéd at which the tables containing the | eharacters of those of the best quality. In these 
united moths are placed.in the'dark room... - - | cases, the disynion of the’ pair was, moreover, ne- 
lf, afier-this operation is over, there still remain | ver spontaneous, but always required to be-eflect- 
some moths of each sex, they are to.be placed in a | ed by the hands. °: 


small box with a_perforated cover, until the mo-| The following is the manner in which the cloth 
nent favorable for their union arrives. From time | must bearranged: .. Se ele oe 
to time, they. must bé looked at, tasee if they se-| . At the bottom of-a tréssel or frame, which must 


parate, in order that they may be brought.ariew | be ‘proportioned to the number of moths, place 
Into contact. ou : = - | horizontally, on each side of the length, two 

When any thing.is to be done in the dark cham- | boards, so arranged, that one of their sides may be 
ber, as ‘little light as. possible must be admitted; | nailed to the tressel, about five inches anda half 
only sufficient to distinguish objects. ‘Thé more | high above the ground, and. that the other side of 
light there is, the more the moths are disturbed] the board sliall be a lide higher, and projyect ont- 
and troubled in their operations;, as light-is too sti- | wards. ~Upona tressel day a cloth, so that it may. 
mulating for-them. ‘The boxes: are very canve- | hang equally on each side. The ends of the eloth 
nent to keep quiet the males which remain, and ) must cover the boards below; the more perpen- 
thus ‘prevent the-fine powder adhering. to their} —— aiicaake 7 
Wings from flying’ about, and the destruction of} * Essai Surl’Histoire des Muriers:et des Vers a Soie. 
‘eit Wings, and consequéntly their vital. pfower, -p. 62. Paris, ‘1824. ee 

Vou, [6] ce eer | | 
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dicular the lateral parts of the tressel are, the less 
soiled will be the cloth by the evacuation of the li- 
quid from the moths. The moths which have been 
united six hours are then to be gently separated, 
the females placed on the frame, and carried to the 
tressel and placed on the cloth, one over another, 
beginning at the top and going downwards. Note 
the time at which the moths are placed on the 
cloth, and keep those which are placed afierwards 
separate, to avoid confusion. The females that 
have hada virgin mate must be treated in the 
same manner as those which have been united with 
one that had been coupled previously five hours; 
The females should be left on the cloth 36 or 40 
hours, without being touched; at this time, if it 
be observed that the linen has not been well stock- 
ed with eggs, other females must be placed upon 
it, in order that the eggs may be equally distri- 
buted. When the heat of the room is 779 or 79°, 
or when at 63° or 65°, the eggs will bt yellow, 
that is unimpregnated; or of a reddish color, that 
is imperfectly impregnated, and will not produce 
worms: the teriperature of the room must there- 
fore be kept between these extremes. Sometimes 
a female moth will escape from its mate before im- 
pregnation, and produce many useless eggs. 

‘The female cocoons, as before noted, are gene- 
rally larger than the males, and not so much point- 
ed as these are, and are without the ring or de- 
pression in the middle, which commonly distin- 
guishes the cocoons containing the latter. 

Eight or ten days after the deposition of the 
eggs, the jonquil color peculiar to them will 
change to a reddish gray, and afierwards into a 
pale clay hue; they are of a Jenticular form, and 
on both surfaces there is a slight depression. 


Preservation of the Eggs. 


Collect the eggs which have fallen on the cloth 
covering the shelves of the tressel, when quite dry, 
put them in a box, and, if numerous, in layers not 
more than half the breadth of the finger. ‘The 
cloths raised from the tressel when quite dry, are 
to be folded and placed in a dry room, the tempe- 
rature of which does not exceed 65°, nor below 
the freezing point, 32°. 

During the summer, the cloths must be exam- 
ined, every month, to remove insects; and to pre- 
serve the cloths always in fresh air, if’ the quanti- 
ty be large, place them on a frame of cord attach- 
ed to the ceiling, or a rafter.* 

There exists a notion that every two or three 
years the egys should be changed. It requires 
little to be said on this egregious error. To sup- 
pose that the good cocoons of a cultivator, after a 
few years, are no longer fit to produce seed, and 
yet that these cocoons can give good seed for the 
use of another, would be to admit a superstitious 
contradiction, which reason, practise and science 
alike condemn. A change of seed can only be ne- 
cessary, when from great neglect, for a series of 
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Mr. Samuel Alexander, of Philadelphia says, 
“Tt am convinced that silk-worms, cultivated in 
Pennsylvania, instead of degenerating, improve; 
proof of which I[ possess, in comparing the cocoons 
of four years since, with those of the last year. | 
can say with truth, the worms haiched from the 
eggs I brought from the south of Europe, have 
produced annually better silk.” The testimony of 
Mr. Sharrod M’Call of Galaden county, Florida, 
is still more decisive. 

A sample of beautiful sewing silk, sent with 
his communication, to the secretary of the trea- 
sury, was part of'a parcel produced by worms, the 
stock of which he has had thirty years; and they 
were obtained from a maternal ancestor, who had 
possessed them many years before. 

During all this long period, no degeneracy has 
been observed. Let proper care be taken of silk. 
worms, and no deterioration will take place. 

The time has passed when the idle reveries of 
Buffon, Robertson, De Pauw, and others, respect- 
ing the tendency of nature “to belittle’ and de- 
generate every thing foreign in the new world, 
were received as truth. Facts; proud facis, de- 
monstrate not only the absurdity of their positions, 
but the superiority of every American animal and 
vegetable, when compared with similar produc- 
tions in the old world. 


Z7'0 Bake Cocoons. 


Cocoons reel* more readily, and yield silk of a 
superior quality, without killing the insect by 
either steam of hot water, or by baking them; but 
those who have not the means of reeling off their 
cocoons in two or three days afterthey are formed 
or of selling them, must kill the insects they con- 
tain, or they willeat through, and spoil the cocoons 
by breaking the continuity of the thread. The easi- 
est way to do this, is to bake them in an oven 
which must be about as hot as when bread has 
been taken out of it. After picking out all the 
spotted cocoons, put the rest in flat baskets, filling 
them within an inch of the top; cover them with 
paper, and a wrapper over it: put these baskets in 
the oven, and afier an hour, draw them out, and 
cover them with a woolen rug, Jeaving the wrap- 
per asit was. Let them stand five or six hours, to 
keep in the heat and stifle the chrysalis. ‘Then 
spread them in thin layers on shelves, and move 
them every day (to prevent their becoming moul- 
dy,) until perfectly dry. It may be important to 
state, that the birth of the moth may pe prolong- 
ed a month by keeping the cocoons in a very cold 
dry cellar. Ifthe cocoons are kept over summer, 
they must be protected from ants, mice and cock- 
roaches. 


* Mr. D. Tees, No. 150, North Front Street, and B. 
I’. Pomeroy, corner of Walnut and Dock Streets, Phil- 
adelphia, are recommended to those who wish to have 
silk-reels made. 








years, of the worms, a diminutive race has been 
produced. Worms properly treated, will never 
degenerate. On the subject of the degeneracy of 
silk-worms, in the United States, the most positive 
information can be given. 





ee 


* A barrel hoop, crossed with stout pack-thread, will 
make a good frame. A small quantity may be kept in 
a tin case. Ifa board box be used, the joints and edges 
of the tep should be pasted with paper to exclude ants. 
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Table of the Rearing uf Silk - Worms, to the Sixth fige, from one ounce of Eggs. 
Space magi a Sir ener Re Peat 9 
pied by the} Tempera- Total of 
AGES. ibe. facing pein og Qyantity of beaves for OBSERVATIONS. 
frames, or] scale. each age. 
‘hurdles. | 
Et. dn. degs. lb. oz. lbs. | ., 
( Ist day 1f oO. 14 Tender young leaves chopped fine; four meals progressively increased. 
| 2d do. cd: - " “ the first the largest, the last the smallest. 
First Ace 3d do. 9 6 | 75 < 8 0 7 : “ sé four meals. 
4th do. lL 6 The first meal of 9 oz. the others less if the leaves have not been eaten. 
5th do. 0 6 Tender leaves chopped fine. Worms casting their first skins. 
Ist any } ns 8) Half tender branches and half leaves, cut fine; the first meal 12 ounces, the other leaves in four meals. 
Saconn Ade 2d do. 19 73 to 75 J 6 12 21 Tender leaves, four meals; the two first less than the two last. Enlarge the spaces. 
a 3d do. 7 8 " 4 4 the two first the largest. ; 
| 4th do. | 2 4) ™ ” distribute as wanted. Worms casting their second skins. 
{ Ist day } f -@ 12 Half tender branches, half leaves a little chopped; second meal 1 Ib. 14 oz. 
2d do. | 21 #8 Chopped leaves, four meals; the two first less than the two last. Enlarge the spaces. 
{ ¢ «¢ 
Tuirp AGE d pf - > 46 71 to 73 3 1 ; " 69 ‘“ T3 ™ ale! ee - nargest. 
5th do. 6 68 a distributed as required. Third casting of their skins. 
| 6th do. J [Lo ” ts és “ Worms are roused. 
{ Ist day } f 23 4) 9 lbs, of branches, 14 Ibs. of leaves, cut coarsel ; give the branches first. 
2d do. 390 Leaves coarsely cut, four meals; the two first the smallest. Enlarge the spaces. 
3d do. 52 8 “ ‘“¢ three meals; the three first the least, the last 17 lbs. 4 oz. 
Fourtn Ace 4 4thdo. >| 109 63 to 71 |< 59 4) 210 |Whole leaves, four meals; the three first 16 lbs. 4 0z., the last 104 lbs. 
} 5th do. 29 «4 { Picked leaves distributed as wanted ; the first meal the largest. 
6th do. 6 12 7 Mp a Worms prepare to cast their skins. 
| 7th do. J [ —- —{ Leaves as wanted. Worms are roused. 
( Ist day) {( 42 0) Half branches and half leaves. Enlarge the spaces, 
| 2d do. 65 10 Picked leaves, four meals; the first the smallest, 12 Ibs. ; the last 22 Ibs. 
3d do. 93 OF 6 the first meal 22 Ibs., the last 27 Ibs. 12 oz. 
| 4th do. 130 60 “ “ 27 ie 12 oz., the last 374 Ibs. 
: 5th do. 185 8 | ss se 374 Ibs., the second 46 Ibs. 14 oz. 
| Firtu AcE , 6thdo. ¢| 239 63 to 69 223 «of | 1281 “ four meals, the last the most abundant. 
7th do. 4/214 O ee “ the first meal the largest, the rest to lessen gradually. 
8th do. 1 | 150 0 s four or five meals, the first the largest, 46 Ibs. 14 oz. 
9th do. 120 14 ss distributed as wanted. Worms approach maturity. 
| 10h do. | ] | 56 4) e - “ If not enough, give more. 
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The table is taken from the work by Bonatous, | 


French feet are twelve feet nine inches American, 


fractions omitted; 93.89° French feet make 100 
feet American. ‘Those whointend to regulate the 


epaces by the rules of Bonafous, may easily do so 


by noting the dimensions of each hurdle or feed- 
ing frame. It cannot be too ofien repeated, that 
the constant rule to be attended to, is to give the 
worms ample space, and never to permit their be- 
ing crowded, ‘The spaces as set down in the ta- 


ble, when gduced to American measure, are as 


follow, fractions omitted: 


Feet. Inches. Feet: 
9 6 an 
19 ° ng 2t 
46 : - §2 

109 ' 124 

239 272 


The quantities of leaves marked for the several 


days and ages, are those which have been found 
sufficient. ‘The knowledge of the precise propor- 
tions may be useful, if a great quantity of worms 


is reared, when leaves are bought, or when per- 


sohs are hired to collect them, by enabling the 


proprietor to make his contracts for the daily sup- 


lies; and by preventing the unnecessary waste of 


eaves, and surfeitingthe worms, when he owns 
the trees. It should always be kept in mind that, 
besides these reasons, a superabundance of food 
greatly increases the trouble of the attendants, from 
the unnecessary litter it produces. The propor- 
tione prescribed by Bonafous, when reduced to 
American weighte, are as follow, omitting frac- 
tions : 


lbs. lbs. 02. 

7 7 12 

21 93 4 

69 76 9 

910 999 8 
1281 1400 


ON THE CULTURE OF THE WHITE MULBERRY 
TREE, 


The proper soils for this tree are dry, sandy or 


stony; the more stony the better, provided the | 


roots can penetrate tiiem. ‘The situation should 
be high: low, rich, and moist land, never produce 
nourishing leaves, however vigorously the trees 
may grow. ‘They are always found to be too 
watery. The same remark may be made upon 
the leaves of young seedling plants, which will 
not produce good or abundance of silk, and are 
only proper when the worms are young; say 
in their two first ages. It may be useful to 
have a parcel of these growing in a warm situation 
thatthey may come forward belore large trees, 
and serve for early food. 

Mulberry trees may be propagated by—Ist, 
seed ; 2d, graliing ; 3d, budding; 4th, layers ; 5th, 
cuttings; 6th, suckers. 

The ripe fruit may be sown in drills, in ground 
previously prepared; or the seeds may be washed 
out of the pulp, and mixed with an equal quantity of 
sand or fine mould, and then sown. ‘They should be 


—— - — ——2 


‘covered about a quarter of'an inch deep. The seeds 
of Piedmont, on’ silk-worms, Lyons, 1824. The! will soon vegetate if the ground be rich, and will 
measures and weights are French. ‘The French live through the winter, unless the cold should be 
foot is‘divided into 12 inches, and the inch into 12 | unusually severe. A quantity of'plants from seeds 
lines. It is nine Jines.more than the American thus treated, lived through the cold. winter of 
foot, or one foot 78-100the, American. Six French 
feet are six feet four inches American ; twelve | 


1825-6, in Philadelphia.. In yery cold weather; 
the young plants may be covered with straw,or. 
long manure. The following spring, thin the 
plants so that they may stand one. foot apart at 
least.- Seedsintended to be sown in the spring, 
or tobe kept, should be washed out, as they are 
apt to heat, orto mould, if permitted to remain in 
the fruit. Land destined for spring sowing should 
be dug or ploughed in the preceding autumn, lef 
rough all winter, and be harrowed or raked fine, ag 











soon as the season will permit, and the seed sown in 
drills. ‘The young plants must be watered in dry 
weather, and weeds carefully kept down.. Weeds 
will not only stint the growth of the plants, but 
cause disease in them, which may affect the future 
‘vigor and health of the tree. In the second year 
transplant them to two feet distance from one 
another, to give room for cleansing ,and ‘dressing 
the land. When. transplanting,.cut off some of 
the roots, especially those that are ragged or de- 
cayed, and the tap root, to force out, lateral roots; 
and also the tops, at six or seven inches from the 
ground. -When the plants in the nursery: have 
sprung, strip off the side buds, and leave none but 
such as are necessary to form the head of the tree, 
The buds which are left should be opposite to one 
another. Ifthe plants in the nursery do not shoot 
well the first year, in the month of March follow- 
ing cut them over, about seven inches from the 
ground, and they will grow briskly. ‘They should 
be watered with diluted barn-yard water. 

When the plants have grown to the size of one 
inch in diameter, plant them out in fields or 
places where they are to remain, and make. the 
hole six feet square: trim the roots, and press the 
earth on the roots as the holes are filled. During 
the first year of planting out, leave all the buds 
which the young trees have pushed out on the top, 
till the following spring, when none are to be left, 
but three or four branches to form the head of the 
tree. ‘The buds on those branches should be on 
the outside of them, that the shoots may describe 
acircle round the stem, and that the interior of 
the tree may be kept open: and as the buds come 
out, rub off all those on the bodies ofthe trees. 
[or several years afier, every spring, open the 
heads of the trees when too thick of wood, and 
cut off any branch which crosses or takes the lead 
of the rest, leaving two buds on the outside of 
every trimmed branch. Count Verri, of Italy; 
an experienced cultivator of the mulberry tree, 
recommends to leave only one bud at the endo! 
every branch, preferring those which are outside, 
and opposite to each other; and when three buds 
appear together, to leave the middle one, which '§ 
always most vigorous, and to detatch the two on 
each side of it. Ifthe superior buds do not push well; 
the two next lower ones must be left. Every fat 
mer knows the very great importence of dressing 
ground round young trees twice in the course of 
year, and of securing them to stakes, to insure a! 
upright straight growth, and to prevent their be- 
ing shaken by winds, or levelled by storms. The 
trees may be planted at the usual distance of apple 
trees. ‘The intervals may be cultivated in cab- 
 bages, turnips, or mangel wurtzel, The atten 
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dance necessary to India 
oung trees. 
“ so faust the practice in the United States 
to let trees take their chance for growing, after 
they have been planted, or sprung up from seeds 
or stones, that these particular directions may be 
disregarded. But let a comparative experiment 
be made with mulberry trees permitted to grow at 
will, and others treated as here directed, and the 
ditlerence in their beauty and growth will be ob- 
vious. The advantage, in these respécis, will be 
decidedly in favor of trees which have been at-' 
tended to. . . - | e 

Without deciding upon the superiority of the 
various modes of propagating mulberry trees, it is 
thought proper to mention the great advantage of 
the made of budding. -In the year 1826, Mr. 
Millington, of Missouri, “‘budded the white mul- 
berry on stocks of native trees; .and such as were 
done before. July, weré forced out immediately 
by cutting off the stocks above the buds. some 
of these buds made limbs more than two feet long 
by the 27th October. The buds pot in after the 
middle of July, he did not intend to force out un- 
tilthe following spring. He thinks budding more 
expeditious and surer than engrafting, and when it 
fails, does not injure the stock so much as this 
mode. Native stocks, to engraft or bud on, can 
be procured with ease; and thé trees thus raised 
would not be liable to disease in their roots, like 
foreign trees: and these engrafted or budded trees 
would grow much faster, and furnish leaves much 
sooner, and of larger size, ard better quality. 
This will not be doubted by those who have ob-. 
served how much faster an engrafted tree grows, 
and how much larger its leaves are than those of 
a seedling tree.”’* 

Experience has fully shown that the leaves of 
the native mulberry tree produce good and strong 
silk, although not so fine as that from the white 
mulberry. Those, therefore, who have only the 
native tree, may begin their operations with it; 
and they will acquire a knowledge of the business 
of rearing silk-worms, while the foreign species 
is growing. 





ON MANURING FALLOWS FOR WHEAT. 


From the Genesee Farmer. 


Weare always gratified to obtain the views of 


practical farmers on any parts of their business, 
especialy where the contributor differs from the 
common practice around him,—for whether he be 
right or wrong, if he makes careful experiments, 
€ is on the high road to knowledge; and may eli - 
cit something valuable from others. “It is there- 
ore with pleasure that we lay before our readers, 
some extracts from our correspondence. 


ar . ° . 
‘The result of a series of experiments for more 
an ten years, have satisfied me that a very great 
error prevails among farmers with regard to the 


Spreading of barn-yard manure preparatory to 


metry. in the fall with wheat. 


the same da 
ess the far 





* Silk Manual, p, 114. 


n corn, would ‘endanger | 


=.= 


The next best course is to haul, and spread off the 
wagon, or directly after it; and not to suffer the 
‘manure to lie insmall heaps overnight. Thecus- 
tom is,-to take out all-the manure before any is 
spread. Onthecontrary, I have pursued my plan 
for years, and have not seen any difference in the 
crop, whether the manure had been spread three 
weeks, or only one day before it was. ploughed » 
under. 

“After manure is disturbed, and-then thrown in- 
to heaps, ‘fresh fermentation takes place, which I 
presume is not the case when. itis thinly spread 
over the ground. Iam an unbeliever in the doc- 
trine that the nutritive parts of manure; constitu- 
ting the food. of plants, is exhaled. Some say that 
after barn-yard manure has laid in heaps for some 
time, and become dry, it Joses its strength.- This: 
has been. my experience; but never has this loss 
happened to manure thinly spread over the field as 
it was hauled from the yard: in other words, fér- 
mentation is injurious, but simple exhalation is 
not. ~ a he 

“Some may think that spreading manure off a 
wagon is more tedious than to throw it down in 
heaps, .and then spread it. We mosily spread. it: 
directly off the wagon. Aman and boy hauled 
out and spread in this manner eighteen two-horse 
loads, between ten o’clock inthe morning and sun- 
set, which, it must be admitted, was good speed. 
If the time occupied in throwing it down in heaps, 
be added to the’time necessary for spreading it af- 
terwards, a balance will be found in favor of my 
method. ‘This is not idle theory, but the result of 
experiments on a large scale.”’ 

ROTATION SUITABLE TO ROCKBRIDGE COUN- 
TY. 


Herd’s Grass—-Lime and Calcareous Tufa—Lo- 
cust T'imber—Meade’s Improved Stock, §c. 


RocksrinGE, Dec. 3rd, 1833. 


To the Editor of the Farmer’s Register. 


} 





' Many haul it out 
leave it lying in heaps for weeks, and only 
*pread it immediately before the plough. ‘The 
€st plan is to haul, spread and plough under in 
y; but this course is impracticable, un- 
nse mer has more teams and hands than 
ould be profitably employed the rest.of the year. 
a ee 


Finding but few of your correspondents are 
from this side of the ridge, and being anxious to 
contribute my mite towards rendering the Register 
interesting and useful in every part of the state, I 
am induced to offer you a few crude and desultory 
remarks, of which you may make what use you 
please. 

I have some objections to the four-shilt system 
of Mr. Carter, and others, among the best of your 
farmers. Mr. Carter’s valuable essay, by the by, 
| doubt not, will tend much to renovating the whole 
tide-water country; and I would not grudge the 
amount of my subscription - for the gratification its 
perusal alone has given me. My objections ex- 
tended to our hilly and broken country only. -It 
is here a difficult matter to find one hundred acres 
ina body, sufficiently level for the cultivation of 
corn; and it would therefore be injudicious to cur- 
tail our farms to four fields. Besides, our soil is 
much better adapted to grass, than that of the low- 
er country; and good policy requires we should 
turn our attention more to stock. For these rea- 
sons, I would prefer seven fields—selecting four of 
the most level to keep under Mr. Carter’s rotation, 
and the remaining three to be laid down in grass— 
say clover, timothy, or orchard-grass—to all which 
our lands are remarkably well adapted. We are 
happily exempt from the annoyance of the onion, 
‘and our clover is rareiy encroached upon by any 
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thing until the third year, when the green-sward 
sometimes takes possession. ‘These fields I would 
then retain altogether for grass, wheat, rye and 
oats—as circumstances might seem io indicate one 
or the other, reserving all my manure for the corn 
crop. 

But exclusive of these seven distinct enclosures, 
I would strongly recommend three or four small 
lots contiguous to the barn-yard, well set in clover 
and orchard-grass, for soiling. (These to be enclo- 
sed with locust posts, and planked, and white wash- 
ed.) By this mode, in my opinion, one acre will 
yo as far as six or seven trodden under foot early in 
the spring, whilst the herbage is yet very tender, 
and the ground liable to be poached. 1 believe, 
too, by this mode, we can nearly double the quan- 
tity of our manure; and our pastures will certain- 
ly support double the stock, if they are not turned 
in until the clover is in full head. 

It seems to me the Ferd’s grass,or red top, has 
not yet been introduced into the lower country. 
If it has not, it will certainly be a valuable acqui- 
sition to you, as no grass can be better adapted to 
wet and marshy ravines, or slashes, as I think I 
have herd them called. In a few years, its sod 
will be so compact, as to enable a wagon and team 
to be driven over what was. before a mirey bog. 
The orchard-grass, too, would be well worth a trial 
with you. 

Some of your correspondents inquire the best 
mode to extirpate sassafras bushes. ‘This is cer- 


——= 
| ‘‘shell-marl,”’ without a more minute examination; 
and we are now engaged in discussing the propri- 
ety of the term, instead of enriching our lands by 
itsuse. It effervesces copiously with vinegar; and 
though I do not entertain a doubt as to its great 
value as a fertilizer, [ should like to know whether 
it is merely the deposite of carbonate of lime, for- 
_merly called tufa, or whether the term marl would 
be inappropriate. 

The whole lower country might be supplied 
with lime from this county alone; and from my 
experience in the burning of the stone into lime, | 
/am induced to believe it can be done for three, pos. 
sibly four, cents per bushel. . What it would cost 
to transport it to Richmond, I am unable to say ; 
but [have no doubt the contemplated improvement 
of James river, if carried into effect, would make 
it an object of profit, both to us, and to the farmers 
of lower Virginia. Lynchburg, I believe, is al. 
ready chiefly supplied from this county. Large 
beds of the calcareous deposites, before spoken of, 
are also found on both the branches of James river, 
intersecting our county, 

Although your attention has already been called 
to the cultivation of that valuable tree, the locust, 
by Reuben Grigsby, Esq, and Mr. Shands, of 
Prince George, as well as by the ‘Notes of'a Rustic,’ 
yet the importance ofits culture will justify a few 
additional remarks. Where this tree already ex- 
ists, the most simple and safe mode of propagating 
it is, to cut down one of the growing trees, where 








tainly no easy matter, either with the plough or | you desire its extension, during the winter season, 


the grubbing hoe; but may effectually be done by 


or whilst the sap is yet inthe roots. Ifthe nature 


close grazing with sheep, followed with a summer | of the ground will admit of the use of the plough, 


fallow for wheat. ‘This must be well set in clover; 
after which the use of the scythe, for two succes- 
sive season, will effectually eradicate them. I 
have found this also the best method of extermi- 


this implement, by breaking the roots, will soon 
cause a luxuriant growth of sprouts, which may 
be either trimmed up and suflered to grow, or 
transplanted. ‘The thicker they stand, the more 


nating all sorts of briers, which, in old fields, are | stately will be their growth, as they are otherwise 


often very pernicious, and the growth of which 


prone to spread toomuch. Iam perfectly satisfied 


seems often to be extended by breaking the roots | that their growth is not injurious, either to grain 


with the plough. 


if the appetite of the sheep is | or grass, and is so rapid that I believe the sprouts 


promoted by regular salting, they will nip the | from the stumps will often make good posts in ten 


leaves and buds of bushes and briers, so close, as of- 
ten to destroy them in one season. 
I have lately read your work on calcareous ma- 


years. Some which I trimmed four years since, 
and were then of a fine size for transplanting, will, 
in another year, make good posts. I was much 


nures, with much interest, though hastily, and have | pleased with the suggestion of Mr. Shands, to plant 
been endeavoring to extend the use of lime and | them along rail-road routes. If planted near those 


marl as much as possible. 


So far, it has been ra- | already constructed with timber, I do not entertain 


ther an up-hill business; and where I do not meet | adoubt that in fifteen years, they would be large 
with active opposition, [ at least have to contend | enough for all repairs ; and I believe will last hall 
with apathy, and an aversion to depart from our|acentury atleast. Anticipating that the plan pro- 


ancestral path. Lime-stone and timber abound 
with us,and immense beds ofa calcareous deposite, 


posed by both Hartman and Williams, will be 
found to answer well, it would be good policy 


which, if pot a true shell-marl, is certainly equally | encourage the growth of this very durable timber, 


valuable. 
rivulets, whole acres are covered with it, to the 
depth olien of several feet, sufficiently pulverized 
or decomposed by the action of the air, for immedi- 
ate use, without further preparation. In some in- 
stances, it is true, it 1s found in large masses of per- 
haps halfa ton in weight, which would require the 


On the margins of some of*our little }in the vicinity of all routes through which the 


population and wealth would probably justify rail- 
ways in a few years. 

In answer to the inquiry of your Nottoway col 
respondent, [ can inform him that the late Mr. 
Meade procured the full blooded Durhams from 
John Hare Powel, of Pennsylvania; and with his 


use of the plaster mill, or perhaps the action of fire | usual sagacity and enterprise, was engaged in im- 


for twenty-four hours. ‘These beds, in some in- 


proving them, by crossing with native cows Te 


stances, are calcareous in so high a degree, as to | markable for their milk, and other good properties, 


be almost unfit for vegetation; and this has been 


urged as an objection by some to the trouble of 


hauling it out. I have no doubt it would yield 
from fifty to eighty per cent. of lime; but from 
verceiving many shells, (the common land snail, 
) suppose,) | was unluckily induced to call it 





selected with great care, and at great expense. His 
sheep, acknowledged by all to be equal to any !? 
the union, were originally the pure Bakewel 
stock; but to correct some points which he thought 
defective, they were crossed on the Merino, the 


(best of the native stock, and I rather think wi! 
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the Saxon sheep, until he happily combined the 
requisites of length of staple and fineness of wool, 
with size of carcass and mution qualities. With 
regard to his Bedford hogs, I cannot speak with 
the same confidence ; but think they were of the 
Parkinson breed, and called by him Bedford hogs, 
from a doubt at the time to whom the honor was 
due of introducing into our country this valuable 
breed. . They may also, too, with his usual tact in 
such matters, have been crossed and improved. A 
biographical sketch of one so devoted to the inte- 
rests of agriculture, and to whom its advancement 
in the Valley is more indebted than to any other 
man, ought to occupy a column or two in the Far- 
mers’ Register. Obituary notices of such men, 
with a condensed view of their writings—when 
they have written so much and so well as Mr. 
Meade, would certainly be acceptable to the agri- 
cultural community. . 

A valuable breed of hogs may also be procured 
from Mr. Barnitz of York County, Pennsylvania, 
and likewise from Mr. Hitchcock of Baltimore. 
These are the Parkinson, crossed on the large 
English hog. Mr. Wilson, of this county, as well 
as Dr. Tate of Augusta, are now both engaged in 
raising from Mr. Meade’s Durham cattle. 

We have lately had two important improve- 
ments in Aill-side ploughs, by two of our citizens. 
The one by Mr. Cyrus McCormick, and the other 
by Capt. Donald, both of which promise to be 
very valuable, inallhilly lands. Messrs. Mat- 
frewS & Kahle too, have lately invented a ma- 
cuinefor both gathering and cleaning clover seed, 
which seems destined to promote the cause of avri- 


ae | 


though by other means, would be required before locusts 
could be made to live along the routes of rail-ways pass- 
ing through a pine country. 

The ‘marl” of which our correspondent speaks, or 
calcareous tufa, isno doubt a most valuable resource for 
manure ; and we have before stated its value, and re- 
commended its use in acommunication, from which an 
extract will be given below. The name “marl” is cer- 
tainly as much misapplied to this substance, as it is to 
our beds of fossil shells; but as it is principally compo- 
sed of pure calcareous earth, (carbonate of lime,) it 
has, in a high degree, all that renders valuable any 
marl, or any calcareous manure. 

This calcareous tufa is found at the rapids, or falls, or 
where there were once falls of lime-stone water. The 
lime held in solution by water is in the form of super 
carbonate, being combined with a double portion of car- 
bonic acid. When exposed to the air, as it is by dash- 
ing over falls, the effect of that exposure isto throw off 
the excess of carbonic acid, leaving the compound sim- 
ply a carbonate of lime, which, being insoluble in water, 
falls to the bottom, and in the course of ages, forms the 
immense accumulations of calcareous tufa on the lime- 
stone streams. The increase.of these deposites serve 
in time to oppose the passage of the water, asa dike 
would, so that the stream gradually shifts to another 
part of the low-land, and thus continues to extend the 
space covered by the deposite.] 

DIFFERENT CALCAREOUS ROCKS PROPOSED 
FOR MANURE. 





culture, as much as did the cast-iron mould- board 
plough of McCormick, introduced some years 
since. Ina partial trial some days since, one of 
these machines got out five bushels of'seed in three 
hours, : R. R. B. 


[The foregoing communication has additional value 


Society of the Valley, May 29, 1826. 

Froin the Winchester Rebublican. 
‘‘ You state the general objection to 
liming in Frederick to be, first, the belief that 
your soils are already sufficiently calcareous, and 





Extract of a letter from Edmund Ruffin, to Wm. 
B. Page, published by order of the dgricultural 





inconsequence of coming from west of the Blue Ridge— 
from which great and important region we have as yet 
been favored with but very few articles for publication. 

The locust requires a soil well supplied with lime ; 
and without that requisite it can scarcely be made to 
live, at leastin the tide-waterregion, On the fine lime- 
stone soils of Rockbridge, and other parts of the great 
Valley of Virginia, this fact may not have been known, 
because every spot of soil is perhaps properly constitu- 
ted to enable the locust to flourish. The rapidity and 
vigor of its growth is not less remarkable on the banks 
of James river, wherever the soil was naturally calca- 
reous ; and even after fertile soil of this kind has been 
washed away from cultivated and steep hill-sides, leav- 
ing bare and apparently barren subsoil only, young lo- 
custs will again spring up, and grow with far more lux- 
urlance, than every nursing care could produce on soil 
of acid quality, (or such as pines grow on freely, )how- 
‘ver well supplied with putrescent manures. Freely as 
the locust grows on our river banks, where the soil is, 
orhas been, of great fertility, very few are to be found 
4 mile off, and not one, of natural growth, upon the 
whole extent of the inland pine lands. ‘Those reared 
about houses, for ornament, on soils of the latter kind, 
Sometimes thrive and grow well; but this is owing to 
the soil about our dwellings being supplied with lime 
from ashes, and also in a less degree, from every kind 
‘faccumulation there made. A like change in the soil, 


secondly, the cost of fuel. I have belore offered 
you reasons for my belief that your soils generally 
are not even slightly calcareous, and on the most 
accurate examination, [do not think that you will 
find a twentieth part of even your lime-stone soils 
to contain the smallest proportion of calcareous 
earth. ‘The expense of burning L cannot estimate, 
even on the practice of neighboring farmers, of 
whom [ have in vain made inquiries. But evenif 
your fuel should be rather more dear than on James 
river, you would obtain the material for lime at 
far less cost. Oyster-shells taken from vessels off 
the landing places, cost 625 cents per hogshead, 
(yielding eightcen bushels of lime,) while you 
would quarry the rock on the farm, or perhaps the 
field, where the lime was to be spread. But I 
doubt whether burning will be necessary in every 
case where you may manure with lime. As its sol- 
vent power isseldom used or wanted, it will serve 
as well mild as caustic, if itcan be broken down 
fine enough without heat. Lime-stone gravel is 
used to great profit in Jreland, and perhaps nay 
be found in our lime-stone country ; and from my 
own limited observation, | know that substitutes 
for it may be obtained in various places, if they 
should be found to suit as well in their quantity, as 
in their richness. Witha view to answering your 
inquiries, | paid some attention to this subject du- 
ring my recent visit to the mountains, and would 
have examined many supposed materials for ma- 





nure, but for the wantof the necessary tests : as it 
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was, I brouglit home, and have analyzed, eight or | of Madeira corn in the middle, and M40 yards eax 


ten specimens of rocks, which, from their softness 
and supposed abundance, seemed topromise calca- 
reous manure of some value, without the cost of 
burning. Of these,one,frequently seen in the roads, 
is like lime-stone in color, but more Jike slate in 
sofiness, and easily broken: into thin layers; and 
what-is exposed to the eye might be pounded to 
gravel without much “labor. A’specimen of this,’ 
taken ‘about midway between Waynesborough 
3 
another, taken near Lexington, on the road to the 
Natural Bridge, contained ;3°,._ The stone which 


- covers a considerable portion of the arsenal lot has 


+45, and though much ‘harder than the others, is. 
so soft as to be considered of no value for common 
purposes, and which can be quarried, and broken 
down, with a pick only. A. stone, which is very 
abundant about the Sak Sulphur Springs, is so 
hard when in-theearth, as to yield only to the force 
of gunpowder, yet crumblea, to small gravel after 
a few weeks’ exposure to the air. This contains 
only ;44,, and. is too, poor to pay the expense of | 
blasting, but would be worth using, if already-ex- 


and west,|was accurately marked off, and the corn 
gathered and measured. ‘Fhercsult was that cight 
rows of the gourd-séed, on the north side of the Ma. : 
deira, yielded ten bushels and one gallon of sound | 
corn—the eight rows of Madeira, nine bushels and 
seven gallons and also one gallan of short and rot. 
ien corn—and the eightrows‘on the south side pro. 
duced only eight bushels and six gallons of sound, 
and one bushel ‘of short and rotten corn. sa 
tseems that I did not-correctly appreciate the 

strength of the soil, even on this small space. A; 
it is, however, thé Madeira corn has produced 
about the same (in ‘measure, ) as the average of 
the gourd-seed on. both sides of it—and neither 
kind shows any advantage over the other, _ 

_ I tried also, as you requested, toshow by mea. 
surement of the corn, what -was the effect of a tur. 
nip crop on my-cow-penned land of the last year; 
but hogs having gotten into my field and destroyed 
a part of that parcel just before the corn was 
gathered, { am-deprieved of the means of making 
an accurate statement, and can only report on con. 
jecture. My land cow-penned to the 10th of Av. » 


posed to the. air,. These specimens were. selected | gust, 1832, (which was littered from the woods, and ' 


- almost by chance; and even if’ some judgment had 


been exercised, it would have reqaired. many more 
éxaminations to prove the’stréngth or worth of any 
latge bodies of such substances; and they are.men- 
tioned only to show that such. manures may be. 
found, and are worth yourseeking. Another cal- 
careous rock is-found in Jinie-stone streams, which 
is richer than my best shell-marl, and nearly as 


_soft: I mean that deposite of lime-stone-water, to 


which the name‘of marl is as incorrectly applied in 
the upper country, as here to our fossil shells— 
[calcareous tufa.] ‘This is nearly pure calcareous 
earth, and so far as its quantity will go, it nust be 
a very cheap.as well as rich manure. In these 
rocks I should expect to find resources for the im- 
provement of land; but at the same time that I 
offer them to your notice, f-am sensible that the 
very descriptions given, most probably show how 
littie I am acquainted with the substances. recom- 
mended.” 





COMPARATIVE PRODUCTS OF RARE-RIPE, 
AND THE COMMON LARGE CORN. EXHAUST- 
ING EFFECTS OF TURNIPS. 

Tothe Editor of the Farmers’ Register. 

I comply with your request to renort the result of 
my experiment, on the cultivation of Madeira (or 
early flint) and gourd-seed-corn, and I do so-the 
more cheerlully, because I derive {rom the expe- 
rience of others, through the medium of the Farm- 
ers’ Register, invaluable information in my agri- 
cultural pursuits, and therefore am not justified in 
withholding any experiment of my own, although 
of little importance, from those who may be desi- 
rous of information as to the result. 

On land, as L-then supposed, of equal fertility, 
and when in the regular progress of planting my 


_ corn-crop, L planted eight rows through the field 


with the Madeira corn, having on either side of it 
the gourd-seed. Of course; equal attention was 
paid to the cultivation, and the only diflerence 
made, was that double as many stalks of the former 
kind were left to stand. QOnthe 18th of October, 
a space thirty. five yards wide, containing twenty- 


the pens.moved once in fourteen days, ) was seeded 
in turnips on the eleventh. The cow-pens.there- 
afier, weré treated precisely in the same way—and 
the last spring, the whole was .planted in corn, 
together with the land adjoining the cow-pens sown 
in turnips, which was not.at all aided by manure. 
In May, the growth of the corn on the~ 
cow-penned after the l0th-of August, was very 
luxuriant, and sustained. its superiority . throug 
the season ; but the turnip land, (although the tur. | 
nips had been taken off before Appril,and of course 
before their -seeding,) presented comparatively a 
gloomy aspect, and its product I confidently believe 
did not. surpass the. adjoining unmanured land 
twenty-five per cent. : J. B.C.’ 





ON SURFACE MANURING. 
To the Editor of Farmer’s Régister. : 
Lf -... December Ath, 1833. 
_ The deep interest which I feel in your very val- 
ble work, together with the conviction that !! 
will be imnpossible to- sustain it without the aid 0 
contributions from others, induce me to assume 
the unwonted character of & writer for the public 
eye, and to.endeavor to furnish somewhat to the 
filling your next number, What I shall eay,! 
know will be familiar to many of your readers; 
but, perhaps there are some who have so lately 
entered upon the lnbors:of agriculture, as to derive 
some advantage from my suggestions. . F 
Ht will be readily admitted, that the hope of re 
storing our exhausted lands to any thing like the! 
former fertility, reste mainly on the use of manults, 
in some shape or other, and in a large portion % 
Virginia, (where lime. marl, and even gypsum ar 
unattainable, or attained at too great an expense 
on the use of fermented .mahures, made for gucl 
vegetable matter, as -we maybe able to. collec 
I is, therefore, of vital importance, not only to!” 
erease the quantity of our manure, but to make 
such application of it, as -will insure the greatest 
possible benefit. .1 believe there is no subject co” 
nected with agriculture,.on which there exists a 
diversity of opinion, hs on the best mode of app)” 
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four rows north and south, having the eight rows 
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opinion was very general, if not universal, that 
fermented manures should be turned under with 
the plough as soon as put on the land ;—and that 
otherwise, their value would be much impaired, if 
not totally lost by evaporation. This was thought 
especially necessary, if the manure used, was rough 
or half rotted. 

{ have thought much on this subject, and for the 
last twenty years, marked the effects of manure in 
all its various modes of applicaton, both on my 
own farm and on my neighbors’ ; and now propose 
to give you the results of my observation, leaving 
it to persons more learned than myself, to reconcile 
these results to the principles of philosophy. Fifieen 
or twenty years ago, I observed an old man, of good 
practical sense, and successlul as a farmer, carting 
manure out in the month of July, on a field intend- 
ed for Indian corn the next year: this was spread 
as fastas carted, and remained in that situation 
until the spring following. He justified this prac- 
tice by a perfectly unanswerable reason, viz. that 
continued experience had taught him, that both his 
crop and his land were more improved by the use 
of his manure in that way, than any other he had 
tried. ‘The confidence I had in the integrity and 
good sense of this old gentleman, induced me to 
make rersated experiments on this subject, all of 
which have been decidedly favorable to top-dress- 
ing, or surface manuring, and proved to my entire 
satisfaction, “that manure, when in contact with 
the earth,does not lose its strength by evaporation.” 
This, [was exceedingly loath to believe,and I made 
many efforts to account for the fact—(tor that I 
could not doubt—) and at length came to the con- 
clusion, that the chemical affinity between the par- 


ticles of manure and the earth was too strong to 
be overcome by the power of evaporation ; and 
that the apparent evaporation is nothing more than 
the passing off of the water, which had been con- 


tained inthe manure. Whether this is so, or not, 
fam sure | do not know. But I do know, that in 
the many different experiments I have made, both 
the land and the crop are more benefited by the 
application ef manure on the land, than by turning 
itunder theland. I hope young farmers who are 
not yet wedded to any set of opinions, will be in- 
duced (ai least,) to make the experiment. 

Not having fame as a farmer to give weight to 
my opinions, I shall sign myself 

ARATOR. 


_Note-—The late Mr. Thos. West, brother of 
Sir Benjamin West, settled on a farm in New- 
Jersey, alter he had reached the age of forty. His 
object was to make it a grazing farm. He used 
no plough whatever, but the hoe and scythe to 
eradicate briers, weeds, &c. He top-dressed his 
fields, or some of them every year, and in a few 
years, he had the richest farm in the whole country 
around. (See Memoirs Phila. Ag. Soc. 


TRAVELLING BY STEAM ON COMMON ROADS. 


From the London Spectator. 

, > Saturday morning, September 7th, a steam 
lage, constructed by Colonel Macerone and 
et ey started from the wharf, No. 19, at 
er a a view of running to Windsor 
— he carriage contained, including Col. 
wahion Mr. Squire, who guided it, and two 
£ engineers, one to look after the fire be- 


h + ys 
ind, and one riding on the box before, eleven per- 
Vou. 1I—62 








sons, and might weigh about three tons and a hall. 
The place of starting is about one mile from Hyde 
Park Corner, making the distance to Windsor 
twenty-four miles. The carriage reached the new 
{nn at Windsor in two hours and fifty-six minutes. 
Including stoppages it went at the rate of nearly 
eight miles an hour; excluding the stoppages, it 
travelled at the rate of twelve miles an hour. The 
time was carefully marked between the mile- 
stones ; and it was found that the speed was at the 
rate of ten, twelve, thirteen, eleven, and at one 
time at fourteen miles per hour. On its return, 
the axle broke, and its progress was stopped ; but 
this is an accident which can be easily guarded 
against in future. The carriage with which this 
trip was made, consisted of an open chariot placed 
before asteam boiler. ‘The merit of the invention 
consists, we understand, in the boiler. "The engine 
is of the high pressure kind, and has generally 
been worked at the pressure of one hundred and 
fifty pounds to the square inch ; but on the trip to 
Windsor, the pressure was not equal to that. The 
whole of the machinery, except the boiler aid fire- 
place, which are behind the chariot, is placed hori- 
zontally beneath the carriage, and between a 
strong frame of wood-work. The size of the 
whole is not greater than that ofan omnibus, and 
the carriage is capable of being made ornamental. 

Colonel Macerone, in a letter to the Morning 
Chronicle, says: 

“1 do not know what it may cost to work other 
steam carriages, but it is essential that you should 
be informed that, in our journey to Windsor and 
back, (forty-eight miles,) we did not consume so 
much as five sacks of coke; which, at two shillings 
a sack, makes ten shillings the expense of pro- 
pelling a carriage which is capable of carrying 
many more passengers, besides luggage, than a 
four-horse stage-coach.”’ : 

He also adds, in allusion to the comparative cost 
of running steam or horse carriages : 

“The former are exempt from all tax, while the 
latter have to pay three pence or more per mile, 
which alone, as I haveshown above, is equal to the 
whole cost of the steam coach’s propelling power— 
the fuel! Lord Althorp positively assured us, in 
the House of Commons, in July, 1832, that he ex- 
empted steam carriages on common roads from all 
tax, for sake of encouragement—“not that he 
was very sanguine as to their being speedily 
brought to answer.” As itis, we pay turnpikes 
equal to a four-horse carriage, although we have 
no horses’ feet to pound up the road, and our broad 
vertical cylindrical wheels do more good than 
harm. 


—— = 


THE FIRST WHEAT IN NEW ZEALAND. 


Fron Poulson’s Dally Advertiser. 


The difficulty of introducing the greatest  im- 
provements among people who need them most, is 
prettily illustrated by Wiliams’ account (in the ‘Ve- 
getable World,’ ) of the manner in which wheat 
was first cullivated in New-Zealand by a native 
chief who had visited the English settlements in 
New-Holland. On leaving Port Jackson the 
second time, to return home, he took with him a 
quantity of it, and much surprised his acquaintan- 
ces by informing them that this was the very sub- 
stance of which the Europeans made biscuit, such 
as they had seen and eaten on board of thei ships 
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He gave a portion of it to several persons, all of 


whom put it into the ground, and it grew well ; 
but before it was well ripe, many of them were 
impatient for the produce ; and, as they expected 
to find the grain at the roots of the stems, similar 
to their potatoes, they examined them, and finding 
no wheat under the ground, all except one pulled 
it up and burned it. 

The chiefs ridiculed Duaterra about the wheat, 
and all he urged would not convince them that 
wheat would make bread. His own crops and 
that of his uncle, who had allowed the grain to re- 
main, came in time to periection, and were reaped 
and thrashed; and, though the natives were much 
astonished to find that the grain was produced at 
the top, and not at the bottom of the stem, yet still 
they could not be persuaded that bread could be 
made of it. 

A friend afterwards sent Duaterra a steel mill 
to grind his wheat, which he received with no little 
joy. He-soon set to work before his countrymen, 
ground some wheat, and they danced and shouted 
with delight when they saw the meal. He atier- 
wards made a cake, and baked it in a frying pan, 
and gave it to the people to eat, which fully satis- 
fied them ofthe assertions. From this time there 
was of course no difficulty in making the culture 
a fashionable one. 


THE RIGHT OF GRAZING IN COMMON. 
To the Editor of the Farmers’ Register. 


If t were able, [ would send your Register into 
every country in the state. Your correspondents 
are numerous, and they delight me; their spirit 
augurs well—for if wrong, pride and perseverance 
will soon put them right, the more especially as 
they put their proper names to their communica- 
tions. Poor Jeremiah has no nerve for this: he 
must be permitted to speak as from his grave, and 
having said what he believes from experience, and 
poured his mite into the general treasury, let his 
remarks pass, with those concerned, for what they 
are worth. Men seeking profit, care not from 
whom it is derived, nor stop to ask for names ;— 
rest assured of one thing—that what he states as 
fact, he will always be ready to prove before a 
court of record 

I tender my acknowledgments to many of your 
correspondents; but to Mr. Sedden I am a great 
debtor. In 36 years of watching and toil, I have 
seen nothing, heard or imagined of nothing, like 
his practice. If I were an emperor, his practice, 
like the cut ofa Chinese coat, 8hould be fixed and 
unchanged for one thousand years; for sir, if in 
the sap and green tree it is thus productive, what 
will it not doin time 2? Like the queen of Sheba, 
I must pack up and regale my senses with the 
practical wisdom of Mr. Selden. My arrange- 
ments from necessity must materially differ from 
his. ‘The right of common created by the General 
Assembly, and so long enjoyed by the good people 
of this state, puts it out of the power of any far- 
mer in this country to enclose a standing pasture. 
His servants are not lawful witnesses, and the 
whole profits of an ordinary farm would not em- 
ploy a sufficient number of competent witnesses 
to protect a fence enclosing three or four hundred 
acres of land. I may therefore, with strict pro- 
priety, charge the General Assembly with spoiling 
my estate full one thousand dollars per annum. 








As Iam situated, I have to keep three fields, of 


one hundred and fifty acres each, in clover {or 
pasture, and they are fallowed alternately. One 
more field of the same size is divided, upon which 
I make corn. Upon those two fields I put the 
greater part of my manure, and they are necessa- 
rily divided by a good tence, as I feed my cattle 
for the most part in the field. Now sir, look at 
the difference in expense and results between me 
and Mr. Selden. He cultivates under a single 
enclosure three fourths of his land, and I, by vir. 
tue of the act of General Assembly, two hundred 
and twenty five of wheat on fallow and corn land, 
and seventy five in corn, with the very heavy 
charge of four divisions fences;—out of four hun. 
dred acres, he drives profit from three hundred, 
and out of'six hundred, I can only have the same, 
for which I am indebted to the concentrated wis- 
dom of the state. If it be true that the strength 
and virtue of an agricultural community depend 
upon its agricultural abundance, why legislate 
land intocommon? Why is one half of our land 
under civilized rule, and the other half entirely 
savage or Indian? To provide against unwise and 
evil legislation, [ am constrained to use one hun- 
dred and fifiy acres of land for pasture, or enter 
my own domainsin common with those who would 
mark and appropriate every thing fat as their own. 
JEREMIAH, 


EXTRACTS OF PRIVATE CORRESPONDENCE. 
PLANTING IN GEORGIA. 


Putnam County, Geo. 12th Nov. 1833. 


From the limited examination I have been ena- 
bled to give to my numbers of your work, [ am 
highly pleased with it. I think it will be highly 
beneficial to the farming interests of your state. 
It is designed and better adapted to the mode and 
manner of Virginia farming, than that of Georgia. 
The difference of climate in the two states, the 
difference in the articles cultivated, render ita 
more useful paper to your farmers than to ours; 
though we can draw many valuable lessons from 
it that will be immensely profitable to us if we 
will put them to practical use. 

Farming, as a science, is in a bad condition in 
this state. We appear to have but one rule—that 
is, to make as much cotton as we can, !and wear 
out as much landas we can. We have not yet 
learned how to redeem land, or to improve it by 
any system of manuring. We have always (till 
now) had a fresh country on our border, to which 
the farmer could retreat when he found his lands 
any way failing in their usual productions, with- 
out the aid of manure. Hence in riding through 
our state, waste plantations, fields turned out and 
grown up in broom sedge, every where meet the 
eye. We have most prodigally and careleesly 
used and abused one of the finest countries for soil 
and climate in the world—a soil that paid better !or 
the labor bestowed upon it than any north of the 
Mississippi river. 

This state of things is fast changing with us. 
The opportunities of a fresh country will presevt- 
ly cease—our whole system of agriculture will 
have to undergo a change ;—we are obliged tore- 
main where we are, and make the best we can 0! 
our lands. ‘They are exhausted ; lands that once 
produced one thousand pounds of cotton to the 
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acre, will not now bring more than four hundred 
pounds. Under the highest production, we adopt- 
ed habits of luxury and extravagance that we find 
ithard to part with. These habits remain—the 
means to support them lessening every year, will 
compel us to improve our farms, and endeavor to 
bring them bac to their original fertility. How 
this is to be done is the question. We cannotgive 
up our splendid travelling equipages—our fine 
furniture—or cease to build fine houses, while our 
neighbors have them. [ did hope that your Re- 
gister would have brought us some relief, and that 
you would have made yourself acqnainted with our 
productions, manner of cultivation, the condition 
of our farms, and have given us the panacea to all 
ourerrors in farming: and I trust that, as your 
subscription list increases in this and other cotton 
growing states, you will be enabled to shed much 
valuable light to our farmers. Wheat, which ap- 
pears to be the staple with you, we raise but little 
of; and that forhome consumption. We go for 
cotton—cotton—cotton, with a little corn. I had 
taken up my pen merely to say that I had receiv- 
ed your Register, and sent you the money; and 
find Ihave written you lengthily—perhaps too 
much so. 


[It isnot more the wish of our correspondent than our 
own, that we may be enabled to offer information suit- 
ed particularly to the condition of the planters of Geor- 
gia, as Well as to every other part of the United States in 
which our work finds readers. We say suited particular- 
ly—because we hold that much valuable information 
suited tothe agriculturists of Georgia, in common with 
all others, has been already presented, and we hope 
will continue to be presented in every succeeding 
number of the Farmers’ Register. The general prin- 
ciples of agriculture are every where the same. Judi- 
cious and correct rules for tillage of crops, preserving 
or increasing the fertility of soils, the management of 
live stock. &c. whatever country or climate they may 
have been intended for, will be valuable to the farmer 
of any other and different region, provided he makes 
due allowace for difference of circumstances : and if 
he does not make such allowance, he may be, (and 
irequently is) led astray, by following blindly the 
practice of his near neighbor. 

It is only within our power to dispense light and in- 
struction after it has been elicited from the sources: 
and if our southern frieds will permit us to draw from 
them a little of the information which so many of them 
can supply, they would soon see an accumulation in the 


’ ° . . . 
Farmers Register equal to their wishes, and surpassing 
our hopes. ] 


THREE-SHIFT SYSTEM. MARL IN GLOUCES- 
TER COUNTY. 


Gloucester County, 15th Nov. 1833. 


eed ‘ * * Although advanced in yeare, | 
rae “i recently commenced the occupation of 
* ae have just had experience enough 
a oe at it 1s a most complicated business, 
nnn ieecbhes many years close attention to be- 
rene — y proficient. I have therefore every 
me ; ‘ earn, and nothing to communicate; in- 
to in’ oe scarcely as yet had practice enough 
fctine ee at all in theory—for in my opinion, dif- 
5 ‘fom moat other occupations, practice should 








precede theory. I have never known a good far- 
mer who commenced with books. 
I suppose it is an evidence of approaching old 
age, that I do not consider the present generation 
so much wiser than those who preceded them as 
is generally supposed. I observe that your corres- 
pondents entertain a different opinion, and unite in 
abusing and denouncing the old Virginia three 
shift system ; whereas, alier some observation and 
reflection, { have, with a little variation, adopted 
itis as best suited to my situation. ‘The arrange- 
ment I have made is this: the old division into 
three fields remains ; about two thirds of one divi- 
sion is cultivated in corn; the remaining third is 
fallowed for wheat or barley, (as best suits the 
land.) When that shift comes into cultivation 
again a different part is fallowed—and when it is 
next cultivated, the balance of the shift; and each 
division treated in the same way; so that in nine 
years every part will have been fallowed, (one 
third of each division every year,) and thereby 
burthened with but one, instead of two crops. 
This gives time, and affords opportunities to im- 

rove, particularly the part that is left for fallow. 

n sowing clover seed, which you know is gene- 
rally done on small grain in the spring of the year, 
I take care that that part of the field is clovered 
which will be fallowed when the shift comes next 
in cultivation; and being that year in the corn-field 
it is of course not grazed, and the whole growth 
of clover returned to the jand. 

I have under enclosure at this farm about two 
thousand acres. It is therefore desirable to have 
the land in cultivation each year as compact in 
form as possible; this is an advantage attending 
the system I have adopted. Our lands become 
foul and rough very soon, abound in wire and oth- 
er natural grasses, and throw up an immense 
growth of weeds, requiring therefore frequent 
cultivation to clease them. So far from the corn 
crop being lessened by reserving a part of the shift 
for tallow and improvements, it has increased. ‘The 
great secret I think consists in perceiving the ap- 
vantages of manure, and acting upon it, making 
and carting out as much as possible. In this sec- 
tion of country | am sure there is now more land 
manured by marl, &c. in one year, than was for- 
merly in fifty, going back ten years. 1 have used 
marl to some extent for several years on a highland 
estate in this county, and [ think to great advan- 
tage. Itis to be found in almost every situation, 
and [have nodoubtis destined at some day (I 
hope not very distant,) to regenerate the whole 
tide-water country. Itis to be found in every di- 
rection upon this estate, both on the hills and the 
low grounds. In ditching the latter, we find it at 
the bottom of most of ditches. 

If it suited your convenience to make an occa- 
sional tour through the eastern part of the state, I 
think you could render essential service to the ag- 
ricultural interest. We kuow very little of the 
quality and value of the various kinds of marl to 
be met with, aud no description that we can give 
will answer as well as an examination in person. 

* x 4 * # * 


HORNBLENDE, AND OTHER SUPPOSED MA- 
NURES. 
Prince Fiward, 23d Nov. 1833. 
I have long thought that the Creator had sup- 
plied every arable part of the earth, perhaps, with 
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the means of improvement. The clay, &c. ob- 

tained from cellars, ice-houses and wells, I have 

found always to improve the lands on which it 

wasapplied. ‘The dirtthrown from ditches, even in 

poor highland, is constantly seen to invigorate the 

vegetation about which it is cast. Removing 

earth from one spot to another, by increasing the 

number of chemical agents, increases the chances 

of combination with putrescent manures. I think 

I once added much strength to the constitution of 

a soil, naturally weak, by spreading on it a vast 

bank of cinders from an old smith’s shop. For 

some time past my mind has been much occupied 

with surmises on the probability of fertilizing pro- 

perties in many of our ordinary rocks. Some of 
them are a mass of heterogeneous materials very 

firmly agglutinated. Could lime, rendered latent 
by combination, have been the universal cement- 

ing principle? If not, might there not be others, 

consolidating other rocks as lime does lime-rocks, 
and which might be rendered subservient to ag- 
riculture and the arts? I also observed that the 
lands in rhe vicinity of certain rocks, particularly 
those of a dark color, were richer than other lands 
not thus accompanied. In the midst of these 
doubts, | was much pleased to meet with Profes- 
sor Katon’s remarks on the application of geology 
to agriculture in your fourth No., in which he 
states that land may be speedly enriched by the 
application of hornblende and other rocks in a 
finely pulverized state. On examination, [ found 
there were great quantities of hornblende* on one 
of the finest veins of land ir this county. This 
kind of rock is said to contain eleven per cent. of 
lime; and I cannot help hoping it will afford an 
important source of agricultural improvement. 
Some of these lands are owned by enterprising 
gentleman—some of them your subscribers—who 
will give a fair experiment to a matter of such 
promise. 

Might it not be beneficial to the interests of ag- 
riculture, if a cabinet of the objects of geology 
and mineralogy, as connected with agriculture, 
were kept in the office of the Register, in which 
might be deposited numerous specimens, either 
for inspection or destribution, of articles belonging 
to these sciences, supposed to possess manuring 
properties? A field so wide seems to open in 
this branch of agriculture, as to give rise to the 
hope, that a least in a physical sense the whole 
earth might speedily become a garden. 


GAMA GRASS ON ROANOKE. 
Southampton Dec. 15th 1833. 


Though the gama grass has been growing on 
Mr. Norfleet’s farm (on the lower Roanoke] for 
the last forty or fifty years, he had never esteemed 
it valuable, but has rather looked upon it as a 
noxious weed, more an inconvenience than other- 
wise. His attention was called to the grass by 
the late accounts of its enormous product and 
great value—since which time he has observed 
that stock are very fond of grazing on it, while it is 
young. I take great pleasure in sending you half 
of my present stock of seed. 





*I think it is very abundaut in many parts of the 
state. The same may be said of argillite. 


| 


—— 
GAMA GRASS SEED AND BYEFIELD PIGs, 


Northampton, Va. Dec. 10, 1838, 


Having seen sevaral communications in your 
“Register” concerning the ‘Gama Grass,” I am 
desirous of procuring seed enough to plant three 
or four acres—and I now take the liberty of ask. 
ing the favor of you to procure for me a sufficient 
quantity for that purpose, without regard to the 
price. - Should you succeed in procuring the arti- 
cle, it may be sent to Norfolk to the care of Rich. 
ard Drummond. Can a pair of pigs of the Bye- 
field or Swiss breed be conveniently obtained, and 
at what price? 

[Should any reader be able to supply either the seed 
or the stock asked for above, we will take pleasure in 
conveying the information to our correspendent.]} 


ARABIC WORK ON AGRICULTURE, 


University of Virgina, 
24th Dec. 1833. 

[ shall most willingly translate for your inspec- 
tion some parts of the old Arabic work you men- 
tion, though | much doubt whether you will, after 
having read them, find them of any utility for 
your purpose. It seems a chaotic mass of the va- 
rious sayings of a great many authors, to the num- 
ber of one hundred and thirty, Greeks, Romans, 
Indians, Egyptians and Arabs, that have written 
on agriculture, or at least in thelr works alluded 
to the subject, the whole spiced with a good dose 
of superstition. For instance the author is very 
circumstantial in giving very precise rules for the 
manulacture of particular manures for every spe- 
cies of trees and shrubs; and afier having taught 
you how to make the manure, the chief ingredient 
of which is excrementum hominis, he makes it in- 
dispensable that you should add some ashes of the 
wood of the tree to be manured, without which 
the manure would be of no account. How cun- 
ning! the tree must be pruned to get the wood— 
to burn the ashes—to make the manure efficacious! 
In another place, having given rules for the culti- 
vation of what I think is the corn-field pea of this 
country, he says: “Gather a quart of peas, and put 
them at night in a place where the increasing moon 
mayshineupon them,and take them away again be- 
fore sunrise; by keeping them afterwards in soft wa- 
ter ttvo hours, and boiling them in the same waiet 
till they are done, you will find them, when eaten 
by you either hot or cold, to possess a peculiar vit- 
tue, viz. that of cheering up your mind, of mak- 
ing you forget all care and anxiety, of strength- 
ening your heart, and removing every gloomy 
thought from your head.” I suppose that the person 
who should wish to experience these effects must, 
in propria persona, go through all the necessary 
process from the gathering to the eating, especial- 
ly that of getting up boloresunrise to get his peas 
out of danger from the sun! However, there are 
some parts that have pleased me very much ; 
it would be well if our farmers had a little of that 
kind of superstition—it might be useful to them. 
The compiler of the work says, in its introducto- 


ry part: “The farmer ought to consider that 
husbandry is not only the greatest promoter of the 
comforts and luxuries in this life, but it is also pro 
cures those facilities that await the pious in the 
life to come.” On this subject, our prophet, 10 
inspired volume, says: “Wilt thou find most f@- 





vor in the sight of God? Obtain thy sustenance by 
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gathering the ftuits of the earth.” And there is 
‘a tradition, handed down.to us by Aba-Harisat, 
that our great prophet, speaking of the heavenly 
reward that awaits good farmers, uttered these re- 
markable words: ‘“T'he man whosows and plants, 
and, with the assistance of God, makes the earth, 
that before produced nothing, yield grain and 
fruit, of which men, beasts and birds may eat, 
will be rewarded in Paradise; and all he has thus 
produced, will be reckoned in his favor, as if he 
had given so much in alms to the poor.” From 
another part of Aba-Harisat’s book we find the 
following words of the prophet: ‘‘He who builds 
houses and plants trees, will, for-doing so, he re- 
warded not only in this world, but also in the 
world to come, provided he does not oppress the 
poor, and is justin all his dealings, for God is mer- 
ciful and just.’ Weealso find it written down by 
the prophet himself, ‘God pours his blessings on 
‘he land that is best tilled, and commissions an 
angel to keep watch over the grain growing on it. 
Thus when you sow or plant say the following 
prayer: “As an effect of thy mercy and goodness, 
0 God! shower thy blessings upon this land, and 
guard it against evilinfluences.” * * * 


Kinderhook, N. Y. Dec. 19, 1833. 


* * * [have read your last number of the 
Register, and am happy to see you keep up the in- 
terest of the work. I see you have an extended 
and valuable correspondence, which will not only 
aid much the circulation, but the practical useful- 
ness of the Register, to that class of persons for 
whom it is intended. * * * I would like to 
see more subscribers to the Register in this sec- 
tion of country, and hope ultimately they may be 
obtained. I clearly see in this state much more of 
an agricultural spirit than was observable even 
two years ago, and [ impute it in a great measure 
to the extension of the circulation of agricultural 
journals, and I am pleased to see that they are ge- 
nerally read and much sought after. * * * [ 
was glad to see ina farmer No. your notice of the 
steps taken in this state for the advancement of ag- 
neulture. {t will produce a happy effect upon the 
minds of our political men to see our efforts no- 
iced elsewhere. Whether we will succeed this 
Winter in obtaining an appropriation for an agri- 
cultural school, is rather doubtful ; but in the end, 
the measure must carry, for the public will in a 
short time be satisfied with nothing less. * * 








For the Farmers’ Register. 
COMMERCIAL REPORT. 


December 31, 1833. 


The prosperous state of commerce which existed 
throughout the country afew months ago, has un- 
dergone a woful change. At that time, no diffi- 
— existed with the merchants in negotiating 
wo on any commercial city in the union ; 
ha a on England and France, could be readiiy 
- ee avorable rates of exchange ; consequently, 
jo time, a merchant who purchased produce 
,_. at any moment obtain money for his bills 
ane on its shipment, and the dealer in dry goods 

Stoceries, could readily obtain checks on the 

Sat the north, to make his payments. But 
in nhs almost entire change has taken place, 
“vt — of the derangement among the 

8. Bills of exchange and stocks of almost 


now 


every description have fallen, and can scarcely be 
sold at any price, nor can money be obtained on the 
best security. ‘The prices of almost all articles of 
country produce have greatly declined, and even 
at the decline, it is very difficult to effect sales. 
Confidence is very much shaken, failures are ap- 
prehended, and prudent merchants appear to avoid 
engaging in any business, although it may offer a 
fair prospect of profit, fearing to enter into anyen- 
gagements in such perilous times. 

Whether this disastrous change arises from the 
diflerence existing between the federal execu- 
tive and the United States Bank, I do not mean to 
discuss, as that has become a party and _ political 
question, which suits the pages of other publica- 
tions rather than those of the Farmers’ Register. 
I merely state facts, and leave to your readers to 
form their conclusions. 

The decline in flour this month is about 624 
cents per barrel—the present price being $5 to 
5 25. 

Cotton has fallen to ten cents. 

Tobacco of the old crop, although nominally 
high, cannot be sold. 

Public stocks at the north have fallen 5 to 20 
per cent. 

Exchange on England is as low as 34 or 4 per 
cent. 

Let us hope that a favorable change will soon be 
produced. X. 





ON THE PROPAGATION AND CULTURE OF THE 
VINE, 
Columbia, S. C. Nov. 18th, 1833. 
To the Editor of the Farmers’ Register. 

As the climate and soil of Virginia are certainly 
well adapted to the culture of the grape, both for 
the table and for wine, we have every reason to 
hope that some day or other, this state, as also those 
adjacent, will furnish abundant crops of this most 
valuable production. Whether the time for such 
a benefit be near at hand, or very remote, neces- 
sarily depends on the exertions that are made to 
promote it. The great advantages to be expected 
from successful results in that culture, in every 
respect—-moral, physical, political, and even reli- 
gious—induce me to propose to you the publication 
of the following observation on one of the modes 
(by grafting) of obtaining, in a comparatively 
short time, extensive vineyards in bearing. So 
much has been of late years published on the cul- 
ture of the vine, according to various plans, and 
also on grafting it, that it is not without some con- 
siderable hesitation that J] propose to you the pub- 
lication of this. I am satisfied, however, that what 
is true and good cannot be too often repeated, at 
least until it be generally known and adopted. If, 
notwithstanding this opinion of mine, you think 
differently, you are at perfect liberty to throw it by. 

Whatever method we adopt of propagating the 
vine, there are some general principles which ought 
never to be overlooked. If by cuttings, these 
should be selected of’ well ripened wood, and about 
eighteen or more inches in length, planted some- 
what sloping, leaving only one or two buds out of 
the ground. Although [ admit that, generally 
speaking, a plant raised from a cutting, and never 
removed from the place where it was first planted, 
is likely perhaps to make a better and more dura- 
ble vine; yet this mode is liable to so many disad- 





vantages, that [ give the unhesitating preference 
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to planting the cuttings in a nursery, to be remo- 
ved when two, three, or four years old, to their 
permanent situation. So many cuttings fail, that 
when a vineyard is attempted by planting them to 
remain, it requires several years to fill up the va- 
cant places, which renders the plants in the same 
vineyard very uneven in size and age, and the lar- 
ger ones always dispute successfully the possession 
of the ground with the smaller and younger. By 
planting them in a nursery, they need not be put 
so deep; and by planting them more sloping, they 
may very easily be taken up without injury to the 
roots, and if they are transplanted with care, not 
two in the hundred will be lost. Rooted plants, 
then, render a vineyard much more even and regu- 
lar than when planted with cuttings, one half of 
which, and often a much greater proportion, will die. 

One mode of propagating the vine is often re- 
sorted to, and, when circumstances will admit of it, 
is highly advantageous; for by it you may convert 
in one season, the native vines, males or females, 
or a vineyard of unsuitable grapes, into such a one 
as you may desire, if you have scions or cuttings 
of the kinds you prefer. ‘This mode is grafting. 
Although the manner of performing this operatian 
is pretty generally known and practised for all 
sorts of fruit trees ; yet may persons, who never 
have performed it, may be at a loss how to proceed. 
It is also proper to notice here, that of all the differ- 
ent methods used for grafting fruit trees, only two 
or three of them can be used with facility and suc- 
cess for the vine; for, although it may be grafted 
probably according to every method used for com- 
mon fruit trees, yet, sofar as I have tried it, all the 
methods but two require great attention and very 
particular care, which do not always insure success; 
whereas, the two methods alluded to very seldom 
fail, even with the most ordinary skill or care in 
the performance. Asan example, I will notice 
the most common way of grafiing ordinary fruit 
trees, by cleft grafting above the ground. Every 


ee) 





and very seldom fails, is asfollows: Ifthe vine] 
wish to graft in, is in the place f desire to have it, 
all I do is to take away the earth round it to the 
depth of four or five inches, saw it off (or cut it off 
with a sharp knife, according to its size,) about 
two or three inches below the surface of the ground, 
(This depth may be regulated by the length of the 
scion used.) Split it with a knife or chisel; and 
having tapered the lower end of the scion in the 
shape of a wedge, insert it in the cleft stock, so as 
to make the bark of both coincide, (which is per- 
haps not necessary with the vine—) tie it with any 
kind of string, merely to keep the scion in its 
place; return the earth to its place, so as to leave 
only one bud of the graft above the ground, and 
the other just below the surface, and it is done, 
I I have no vine where [ wish to have one, I dig 
it out of the woods, &c. &c.; cut it off as above 
described; insert the scion; tie it and plant it where 
wanted, leaving, as in the other case, only one bud 
ortwo above the ground. All the care that it now 
requires, is to surround it with sticks, to prevent 
its being trampled upon, or otherwise injured, and 
to notice the shoots that may grow below the grali, 
that they may be immediately taken off close to 
the stock, taking care in so doing, not to move the 
scion or graft, which might prevent its taking. 
Such grafts usually grow as soon as the other buds 
of the vines in its neighborhood; but it sometimes 
happens they are much Jater; and I have had some 
that did not push till about June--even as late as 
the middle of that month. ‘These, however, did 
verv well, and grew very rapidly; and I remem- 
ber one in particular, that, although it had not be- 
gun to push before June, grew alierwards so vig- 
orously, as to cover, nearly all over, an arbor of 
more than twelve feet square. ‘The stock on which 
this had been grafied, was a native vine, anda 
large one, so that the whole force of its extensive 
roots was thrown into the graft. I do not recollect 
now, to a certainty, whether this graft had been 


body knows that by cutting off the top ofa young | made according to the last described method, ot 
tree, or the branches of a larger one, splitting it | according to the following, which is the other of 
with a knife, and inserting in it a short scion cut at |the two I promised to describe and recommend. 
the lower end in the form of a wedge, putting it} When the stock, or the vine into which you wish 
down on one side, so that the inner bark of the |to insert a graft, is too large to be conveniently 


stock and that of the graft, meet and coincide, ty- 


split as in the Jast mods of grafting, as when they 


ing itand covering it with prepared clay or a plaster | are several inches in diameter, after having sawed 
of a suitable composition, such a graft will usually | it two or three inches below the surface of the 
grow and do well with the ordinary precautious | ground, nearly horizontally, 1 take a gimlet, of 
used in such cases. But let vines be grafted in this (which is best) a carpenter’s stock and taper-bil, 
manner, unless the operator knows the particular | and bore one or more holes, according to the size 0 
requisite for the vine, and the probability is, that |the stock, about an inch and a quarter deep. I then 


he will scarcely succeed once in five hundred trials. 


prepare the scion, (which in this case ought to be 


The secret in this case is, to split the vine used as | selected pretty large,) and by cutting the bark and 
the stock, as far down below one bud as may be |a little of the wood all round, within an inch and 
necessary for the wedge of the scion to be inserted | a quarter of the lower end, fit it to the hole and 


below that bud, and tying it there, taking care not 


push it in till the shoulder of bark made by the 


to cut off the fork-like end thus left an inch or two cutting, as here above described, comes down 1 
open above the split bud, and between which the | the sawed surface of the stock; and if the stock '§ 
scion stands with one ortwo buds. The whole large enough to require two or three gralis, after 
then being covered, secundum artem, with prepa- | having fitted them all in, I return the earth, leav- 
red clay, &c. will probably grow. Now, as this |ing only one or two buds at most above the ground. 
method of gralting the vine has no advantage over | as above, and the grafting is done. As this last 


the most easy one which I shall describe below 
except when one wishes to have several kinds o 


, |method of grafting usually succeeds as well as the 
| first, it would seem to indicate that it is not neces 


grapes on the same vine; but, on the contrary, is | sary in grafting the vine, as it most undoubledly § 
much more diflicult to perform, and much less | for all other fruit trees, that the bark of the stock, 
sure; itis only suited for particular cases and expe- | and that of the scion or graft meet and coincide e*- 
riments. ‘The mode of grafiing which I practise | actly; for in the latter case. the scions are inserle 


usually, and which is attended with no difficulty 





in any part of the stock. 
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All that remains now to be attended to is, as to 
the best season for grafting the vine, and the best 
manner of keeping the scions until that time. | 
have generally succeeded best when I have graft- 
ed late in the spring, and just before the buds of 
the vine burst into leaves ; that is, when the sap is 
flowing pretty freely. {tis however, a matter of 
some importance, that the scions should have been 
kept back, if possible, so that their buds are only 
beginning to swell, and th s must regulate the time 
of grafting. The scions may be kept back, and 
their vegetating retarded, by burying them in as 
cold a place as can conveniently be found—such as 
the north side of a hill of a house, fence, &c.; in 
short, where the ice and snow remain the longest. 
A small trench, a few inches deep, is made—the 
scions laid flat down in the bottom, and entirely 
covered. I think a better way still, (one, how- 
ever, which I never had an opportunity of trying, ) 
would be, to put them in a box of sand somewhat 
moistened, and deposite the box in an ice-house. 
The scions beifg thus kept back, may be used for 
grafting with complete success, so late as when the 
vine for the stock is in full leaves. I have thus 
crafted vines sent me by mail from the north as 
lateas June, and they grew well. [should always 
prefer, however, to do it earlier, when it can con- 
veniently be done. 

It is evident that by using the above means, the 
nature and quality of a vine, or of a vineyard, can 
speedly be altered; for many of the grafts bear 
fruit the first year, and certainly, except in case of 
accidents such as may affect all vines, the second 
year. 

fam not aware that [ have here omitted any 
thing of material importance as to the best manner 
of grafting the vine with success; and I wish it 
may be fully tried, and the full benefits enjoyed by 
all who will take the little trouble the operation 
requires, N. HERBEMONT. 





P.S. Erom the experience I have of grafting 
the vine, according to any of the modes here re- 
commended, it may not be useless to repeat one 
condition which is very necessary to be kept 
in mind to insure success, viz: That the operation 
be performed as late as practicable, and only when 
the buds of the scions have begun to swell, and 
that these should be kept back by being buried, or 
otherwise kept in as cold a place as can well be 
selected. It does not matter that the stock is more 
advanced ; for if the buds had hardly pushed, and 
had leaves fully expanded, provided the buds ofthe 
Scion or graft be not more forward than the begin- 
ming of the swelling of the buds, the grafts will 
most generally succeed. As to the mode by bo- 
ring, it may be only necessary to remark, that I nev- 
ergave it the preference, except when the stock was 
too large to be conveniently cleft; and that in bo- 
ing, itis well to use a bit or other instrument that 
pene as smoothly as possible; fora dull or rusty 
gimlet makes, in green wood, a very ragged hole. 
mi — also be had that the shoulder left to the 
oan aller having fitted it to the hole, comes down 
‘a sawed and smoothed face of the stock, With 
send one, & have very seldom failed; and 
hi oy aeeratatoes have likewise generally 
aie ie » though failures by this method is rather 

ink equent then by the cleft. [do not even 

hecessary to cover the stumps and lower 
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ed, with prepared clay; but merely to return the 
earth to its place, and raise it so as to form a smalk 
hillock, according to the height of the bud, which 
should be at least half an inch above the ground ; 
for the cut-worm is very fond of eating the young 
shoot as it begins to grow. The earth should be 
pressed gently all round the graft. It may be well 
to observe that scions for hole grafting, should be 
selected of the ripest wood, and with as small a 
pith as possible. N. H. 





PERFORMANCE OF LOCOMOTIVE ENGINES ON 
RAILWAYS, WITH DIFFERENT GRADES, 
LOADS, AND VELOCITIES. 

From the Rail Road Journal. 
We have been politely furnished by Colonet 
Long, with the following tables and explanations, 
showing the performance of engines of different 
capacities, on different grades, at different veloci- 
ties and with different loads, which we submit to 
our readers without having had leisure to examine, 
oreven to read them. They will, however, lose 
none of their value on that account, as the source 
from whence they come will insure them attention. 


Tasve. I.—Performance of a four-ton engine on 
different grades, at diflerent speeds, and with 
different loads. 

‘ie 17 2)3 74,5]; 677)8 1 9} 10) i 

State- —— 

ments |speed |level) 5 ft |10 ft 15 ft}20 ft}25 ft}30 ft) 35 f/40 ft) 40 fe 
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Tasve [I.—Performance of a five-ton engine on 
different grades, at different speeds, and with 
different loads. 
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miles | tons |tons|tons|tons]}‘ons/|tons|tons| tons) tons/tons 
No. 1) slow | 76 8/63 2/54 1/46 8/41 6137 2:28 831 |27 6/26 
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T'asce If1.—Perlormance of a six ton engine on 
different grades, at diflerent speeds, and with 
different loads. 
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No. 1) slow |96 79 2/67 4158 6]5: 

2 5 |48 39 6/33 729 3/26 [23 321 1)19 3/17 8/1 
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Explanations of the tables. 

The computations exhibited in the foregoing ta- 
bles, relate to the performance of engines of differ- 
ent weight, and to various other circumstances 
intimated in the the titular heading each table. 

The vertical column, headed col. 1, exhibits the 
rate of speed in miles per hour for which the com- 
putations provide. ‘The other columns headed col. 
2, to col. 11, inclusive, exhibited the grade of the 
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road, ascending, in feet per mile, together with 
the gross load expressed in tons and parts, that 
may 9e conveyed upward, at the various rates of 
speed presented in col. 1. 

The statements are exhibited in series running 
from left to right, through all the columns of the 
tables, and are numbered from 1 to 5 on the left of 
each table. The different statements relate to the 
different rates of speed exhibited in col. 1, varying 
from a speed of 2 or 3 miles per hour, which is de- 
signated in the tables as “ slow,” to a speed of 20 
miles per hour. 

The steam pressure or elasticity contemplated 
in all the contemplations, is 30 pounds to the 
square inch; the effective force of which, in pro- 
ducing locomotion, at the lowest rates of speed, is 
estimated at 334 per cent. of that pressure. 

The series of statements designated No. 1, in 
each of the tables, exhibits the effective perfor- 
mance as just mentioned, without regard to the 
condition of the road, with respect to the adhesion 
between the rails, and the wheels of the engine. 
This performance can only be expected when the 
road is in a condition to afford the requisite adhe- 
sion. With the steam power here contemplated, 
the wheels will be liable to slip on the rails, when 
the latter are covered with mud, frost, or snow; 
but in the best state of the road, such as a perfor- 
mance may be effected. 

The other statements exhibit the efficiency of 
the three classes of engines, which may safely be 
counted on, in all states of the road and weather, 
frost and snow excepted; it being always under- 
stood that the road must be well made, and free 
{rom abrupt curvatures. 

An inspection of the tables will show the loads 
that may be drawn ona level road, at different 
rates of speed, as also the loads that may be drawn 


upward on acclivities, and at different rates of 


speed, and by traversing either table diagonally, 
the approximate load that may be drawn ona road 
of various grades from a level, to 75 feet per mile, 
may be found ; for example, let it be required to 
determine the load that may be drawn upward on 
a road varying inits grades, from a level to 45 
feet per mile, by an engine weighing five tons. 

In Table No. II, statement No. 2, and col. 11 
we have 13 tons drawn upwards, at the rate of 5 
miles per hour, on an ascent of 45 feet per mile. 
In statement No. 3, and col. 10, of the same table, 
we have 12.9 tons, or about 13 tons, drawn at the 
rate of ten miles per hour, up an ascent of 40 feet 
per mile. Instatement No. 4, col. 9, we have the 
same load, at a speed of 15 miles per hour, up an 
ascent of 35 feet per mile, and in statement No. 5, 
col. 6, we have a little more than 13 tons, drawn 
at the rate 20 miles per hour, up an ascent of 20 
feet per mile. In the same table, we find in state- 
ment No. 1, col. 11th, that a five-ton engine,Jwhen 
the road is favorable, is able to draw up an ascent 
of 45 feet per mile, 26 tons; and it may be readily 
inferred, that itis able to draw upwards on more 
moderate acclivities, the same load, at increased 
rates of speed. 

By an inspection of Table IIL, it will appear, 
that a six-ton engine is able to draw upward, on a 
road ascending at the rate of 45 feet per mile, a 
zross load of nearly 33 tons at a slow speed, also 
that with nearly the same load, viz: 23 tons, the 
engine is able to travel at a speed of 20 miles per 
hour on a level road. 


ee 


It should moreover be remarked, that all the 
statements, except No. 1, of each table, are congi- 
derably within the limits authorized by the power 
of adhesion betwecn the wheels and the rails, even 
in the worst state of the road, frost and snow ex- 
cepted. 





OBSERVATIONS ON THE ROT IN COTTON, 


From the Southern Agriculturist. 


Georgia, October 4, 1833, 

Dear Sir,— [ have planted my whole crop of 
cotton this year with Alvarado seed, and there is 
no rotinit. I have read numerous essays in the 
papers as well as those in your work, on the sub- 
ject of rot in cotton. None of them are satisfac. 
tory to me, or do I believe, to the public, for public 
sentiment is still unsettled with regard to it. As 
to an insect perforating the boll, | have never be. 
lieved. Why in some latitudes do grapes blight 
differently in different places? Soil and difference 
of culture produce a great difference in the same 
neighborhood. Iam now more satisfied than ever, 
that the natural operation of soil, or climate, or 
both combined more probably, on the plant, pro- 
duce in disease. Why else is it that cotton from 
these seed do not rot until three or four years? A 
sufficient time for the constitution of the plant to 
become changed by the influence of these causes. 
If produced by an insect, why should they avoid 
the bolls of Alvarado cotton, and prey exclusively 
on the bolls of our common cotton in the same 
field? A fact proveable in every instance where 
it has been tried, both here and in your state. 

If it be urged that there may possibly be some- 
thing unplatable to these marauders in the Alva- 
rado, which is not in the other plant, then it 
proves the theory. But, sir, there is a marked dif- 
ference in the growth of the cotton. ‘The leaf of 
the Alvarado is more delicate, and there appears 
fewer of them on the stock, which appearance is 
probably produced by the more delicate develope- 
ment of the leaf. I am inclined to believe, that 
the effect of our soil and climate is to produce a 
larger and more luxuriant foliage, which shading 
the fruit too much, produces the disease. In Care- 
lina, some of your planters have been planting 
this cotton for four or five years, and they can say 
whether this alteration takes place in that soil. 

I have thrown out these hints to you, that you 
may, if you see proper, and judge them of safli 
cient import, place them in such light before the 
public, as will call their attention to the subject. 
Having a cotton plant among us exempt from this 
disease, offers a fair field for investigation to the 
inquiring and observing mind, and increases the 
probability of arriving completely at the truth. 

Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 


[Will some southern subscriber state more particu: 
larly, what is the Alvarado cotton, and whence it w® 
first procured ?—Ed. Far, Reg. 





REMARKS ON THE LONG-LEAVED PINE- 


From the Southern Agricultunst. 


Newbern, (.N. C.) September 1833. 
Dear Sir,—In the 9th number of the preseo! 
volume, “ An Inquirer,” proposes to cultivate, !or 
domestic use, the long-leaved pine; and in order 1 





propagate it, he proposes to “‘strew the old fields 
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ith its seeds.” If heshould proceed in this way 
o propagate this tree, in all probability he will be 
jisappointed in the result. Every old field that I 
macquainted with, invariably produces the short- 
saved pine, although they may be surrounded by 
he long-leaved ones. [tis singular, but it is cer- 
Bain, that the pines which spring up and grow in 
ur old fields, are always of the short-leaved sort. 
have never known an instance to the contrary. 
‘he seeds from which they germinate, must, in all 
robability, have been of the long-leaved pines, as 
tis unreasonable to suppose that none but those of 
he other species could have been deposited there, 
vhen in many instances the old field is surround- 
»d with the long-leaved pines exclusively. The 
ultivation of the soil seems to unfit it to produce 
the long-leaved variety. ‘They never grow upon 
land that has been cultivated in this section of 
North Carolina. On the contrary, the short and 
the long-leaved varieties will both grow, side by 
side, in thesame forest. Nature loves change and 
variety. Are they not “ the spice of life?” We 
know that both soil and climate have their influ- 
ence on vegetation : and the former certainly does 
influence the long-leaved pine. No one can doubt 
it who has observed the facts—of an old field sur- 
rounded by the long-leaved pines, and its producing 
none but the short-leaved ones. We lave the 
varieties of this latter pine—the short-leaved, and 
the rosemary, of a still shorter leat. Also two 
varieties of the long-leaved—the pitch pine, with 
asmalltop, making our best lumber, and the tur- 
pentine pine, which is more sappy and has a large 
top. They all grow in the same forest ; some- 
times the one, and sometimes the other variety 
predominating. I give these facts that “An In- 
quirer” may investigate them before he proceeds 
to “strew his old field.” 

Let not “An Inquirer” too hastily condemn 
the “thousands of acres of old field, now overgrown 
with loblolly,” nor proceed *“tocut them down” 
before he takes counsel of his prudence ; for, al- 
though they be not of equal value with better 
trees, yet they are of much more value than no 
trees, as, by their shade, they enrich the soil, and 
their annual droppings, if sedulously collected and 
applied to his exhausted acres, will (from my ex- 
perience of their good eflect) gracually enrich 
them. And, sir, I have thought that so soon as a 
planter has land enough cleared to admit of a judi- 
cious cultivation, by a proper rotation of crops, he 
should, by all means, clear no more, but spare his 
(rees, for fencing, fuel, and for other purposes, and 
above all, for their annual supply of vegetable 
matter, from which to manure the cultivated land, 
continually exhausting from cropping it. The trees, 
in the mean time, are growing in size, and adding 
'o their annual value and the value of the cleared 
land, by affording a constant resource of’ enriching 
materials, increasing, by a handsome per centage 
the yearly income of their provident owner. 

esides these advantages, is there a man, or a 
Woman, of the least sensibility, or taste, who is not 
agreeably excited at seeing these children of the 
loresi—the deciduous oak, the green pine, and the 
many other trees, which genera!ly beautify the 
andscape. And who does not intuitively shrink 
from a view of a barren waste—an unlimited ex- 
— of nothingness—a_ gloomy, interminable 
ameness of an exhausted and a barren nature. 
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Spare the trees and manure the soil, and cease to 
be a @estroyer of nature’s fairest works. 
Your triend, CHELSEA. 


REMARKS,—TOPOGRAPHICAL, GEOLOGICAL, 
AND GENERAL, RESPECTING PRESTON’S 
AND KING’S SALTWORKS, AND THE SUR- 
ROUNDING DISTRICT OF COUNTRY. 


From the Abingdon Republican. 


The place called Saltville, is situated ina narrow 
plain of about 700 acres of land, betweenthe Rich 
valley and the North Fork of the Holston, having 
its greatest length from the north-east to the south- 
west, bounded on the eastern side by conical peaks 
and ridges which are appendages of Walker’s 
mountain: and on the western side by conical 
peaks and highland intervening between it and the 
north fork of the Holston river, which washes 
their bases many miles. This branch of the Hol- 
ston is declared a public highway, but has many 
obstructions, which it is believed could be removed 
by expending $6,000, so as to be suitable for 
batteaus and flat boats from Saltville to its mouth 
at Kingsport, a distance of 65 miles by water. 
The present point of manufacturing salt is on 
the bank of the river, to which for convenience of 
timber and fuel the water is conveyed, about two 
miles, in a northwardly course, in wooden tubes. 
On the opposite bank of the river lies Little moun- 
tain, an appendage of Clinch mountain, and is pa- 
rallel and continuous with that mountain for hun- 
dreds of miles, and between which lies a narrow 
stoney valley, commonly called the Poor valley. 
The numerous streams having their source in the 
Clinch mountain, pass through the breaks of Lit- 
tle mountain into the North Fork, along its course, 
To the northwest of Clinch mountain, and paral- 
lel with it, lie Copper ridge, Powel’s mountain, 
Cumberland mountains, and the Log mountains, 
having narrow valleys, and the rivers Clinch, Pow- 
el’s and Cumberland, and their waters interspers- 
ing, beautifying and enriching these inviting, but, 
for the present, neglected regions. Beyond Log 
mountains and the adjacent ridges in Kentucky, 
lie streams emptying into the Ohio, on one of 
which is the Goose Creek Salt Manufactory, about 
150 miles from Saltville. 

Viewing the country from Saltville, towards the 
south of Walke:’s mountain, fine valleys and fer- 
tile ridges are passed before you reach the middle 
and south fork of Holston river, and thence to- 
wards the southwest; passing many tributaries, 
you cross the Watauga, French Broad, Nolachuc- 
ky, and the hundred streams rising in this moun- 
tain district, and winding their way, westward, to 
form the broad and beautiful Tennessee river; 
whilst those running from the same quarter east- 
wardly, compose the bold and restless waters of 
the Great Kenawha—all, all adding utility and 
beauty, whether to the valleys bordering on the 
large rivers, or the irregular but level depressions 
called coves, hemmed in all around except a sin- 
ele passway, and that sometimes exhibiting a ca- 
taract of its little stream. 

Kast of the New River waters, the Alleghany 
mountain directs the streams to the Atlantic, and 
atsome points you might stand with one foot in the 
waters of the Atlantic, the other in that which 
wends its weary way to the hot Mexican gulf, 





Where all is dead and dying. 
ou. 1.—63 





and the great mart for the effective industry of the 
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millions of people which the valley of the Missis- 
sippi, that pap of mother earth, is inviting *from 
other extremes to those parts. Standing at such a 
point, your admiration would be excited, that 
amidst such a boundless view of masses beyond 
masses, of hich parallel and irrezular mountains, 
the rivers should all find their way to their desti- 
nations, without falls or other impediments to na- 
vigation, which the skill and energies of man, at 
trifling expense, may not remove, thus adding vi- 
gor to the giant heart, the Estuary of our thousand 
rivers, which is to receive, commercially cherish 
and return, as it were, the vitalized fluids to all 
the extremities. With amazement still heighten- 
ed, would you behold from the great White Top, 
(the neutral ground of North Carolina, Virginia 
and Tennessee.) the Spinal Alleghany and the 
Blue ridge, with its granite cliffs and basaltic 
rocks, running diagonally athwart each other, and 
as if in the formative day of their creation, each 
of these huge columns of uplifted matter had been 
shot forward from the north and north-east ; and 
neither having the advantage of force over the 
other, a contest terrible commenced, in which the 
champions both discomfited, glanced ; each tak- 
ing is own path southwardly, leaving their cast 
away remnants piled fearfully ‘*Ossa upon Pe- 
lian, and Pelian upon Ossa,” rolling confusedly 
into thousands of rude shapes. But in this field of 
old warring elements are every where, as you 
would also perceive, evidences presented, that the 
principle of order has been passing and nestling, 
has changed and given new capacities ; striking 
the waste ‘‘ rocks with the rod,” millions of springs 
of purest water gushed forth ; the uptorn hills be- 
came verdant, and all the glories of redundant ve- 
getation do more than honor to the silent moun- 
tains ; thousands of choicest animals browse and 
revel on the spontaneous herbage; and man in- 
vited last, has made his home in these high places; 
and being far removed from the great commercial 
haunts of luxury and vice, hope may long rest in 
security, that here at least, some share—a large 
share, of health, happiness, independence and free- 
dom will be enjoyed? Why do the inhabitants of 
these regions, so bounteously fitted for their use, 
desert them for El Dorado’s in the great and labor- 
ing, and slave-holding and money-grasping west? 
‘Too many have quit, have left their mountains, 
but the day of reversion is commencing in our fa- 
vor; it was not so with those who listened to the 
song of William ‘Tell; for deeds of arms when 
necessity calls, or for hearth-talks “in piping 
times of peace,” there is no “ place like a home in 
the mountains and in the valleys.” You have no 
doubt seen the surprise of strangers on the high- 
way when reaching in some parts of this country 
(as Burk’s garden with its ten thousand elevated 
level acres} the first view of valleys below, in fog- 
gy mornings; whilst on the mountain the sun is 
brilliantly beaming, the stranger’s eye will be ar- 
rested with what he supposes is a broad and 
lengthened lake below. ‘The deception is perfect; 
the very Waves are seen rolling and tempest-toss- 
ed, nor will the appearance of’ islands and of trees 
breaking through the mist as it evaporates, nor 
the sounds of ploughmen, the screaking of iron 
worke, or the monotonous beat of the forge ham- 
mer, issuing from the gulf below, (till then un- 
heard of,) dispel the optical illusion—the rolling 
mist must be dispersed before he can believe the 
deception. 
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Let the James river improvements have an arm 
extended towards the ‘Tennessee, and the latter be 
improved with that spirit which has characterized 
Tennessee for the last twelve months; or let 4 
Macadam road be constructed through this natura! 
depression of all the mountains, from the Atlantic 
to the Mississippi, and it requires only the slightest 
knowledge of things, to be convinced, that in in. 
ternal resources no part of the union can vie with 
this, especially in minerals. Preston’s salt- works 
are in Smyth county, and King’s in Washington, 
and the same counties abound in immense banks 
of iron ore. In the adjoining county of Carter, are 
above twenty iron making establishments now jn 
operation, some of which are small bloomeries, and 
in some places solid masses of ore, containing se. 
venty-five per cent. of metal, are exposed thirty 
or forty feet high, like cliffs of rock. The coun. 
ties of Green, Washington, Sullivan, Campbell 
Claiborne, Anderson, Knox, Rhea, Hamilton in 
Tennessee, Harlan, Ky., Ash, Buncom), Ruther. 
foord and other counties of North Carolina, and 
Monroe, Giles, Montgomery, Floyd, Grayson, 
Preston, Wythe and other counties in Virginia 
abound in exhaustless quantities of iron, and many 
of those counties have quarries of various sorts of 
stone coal and innumerable seats for water-power. 

In Grayson and Wythe are large bodies of rich 
copper ore, not yet fully tested, and in the latter 
county, lead ore of the best quality, and worked 
by Col. James White and Alexander Pierce; what 
amount of lead could be made is unknown, as the 





‘ore bank seems inexhaustible, and coal in abun- 
| dance, as near as Graham’s forge and iron furnace. 


The capacity of the soil to produce different sorts 
of timber after the first is cut off is very remarka- 
ble in this country—those acquainted with the soil 
and first growth of timber can foretell what will 
be the second and third growth on land once cul- 
tivated or on new land. Pal 
Preston’s Saltville land contains a description ol 
millstones, easily quarried, which are equal to the 
best French burr stones for flour mills ; and at va- 
rious points in the vicinity, and in Russell county 
are quarries of various marbles. In the valleys, 
buried in the soil, are innumerable rounded sand- 
stone rocks, some of which are flinty, others o! 
marly ingredients, and many such loose stones 0c- 
cupy the shoaly beds of the streams ; but the chan- 
nels of all streams are chiefly bedded by limestone, 
mica, sandstone, and slaty formations, whose |a- 
mella or divisions are seldom horizontal, until you 
arrive at the level of the great western rivers. You 
may here find ledges of rocks extending hundreds 
of miles in a perpendicular posture, occasionally 
broken where ridges transverse each other; but it 
the general, these ledges are either massive a0 
of waving configuration and striated irregularly, 
or are inclined at angles whose medium may be 
45 degrees of the horizon, and it would seem, that 
they had perpetually sought to reach that angle, 
notwithstanding such prominent failures so to do. 
The declining direction is continuous through the 
body of the hills and ridges generally, and the up- 
per plane is facing the south, as far as parallelism 
with the general course of’ the ridges will perm!t; 
and in consequence of this southern exposure of the 
planes of the rocks in all the mountains west of the 
Alleghany to the verge of those mountains east 0! 
the Mississippi, chemical nature has not the same 
variety of surface to work upon, that tt has 








where the upward direction of the rocks expose | 
their edges, on the northwardly side of the ridges; | 
and as might be expected, the southern faces are 
comparatively barren, whilst the opposite side is 
rich and productive; and such differences are ob- 
servable even on thesouth side, where deep ravines 
expose the broken ends of rocks one side, and their 
rather plane surface on the other. This conforma- 
tion holds immense quantities of water, and pours 
it forth even on the pinnacles of the highest hills, 
decomposing the ground by winter freezes and | 
summer drought, and adding fertility even to the 
rocks; the timber growing to enormous sizes, by 
passing its roots into the interstices of rocks. The 
region of North Carolina and Tennessee, in which 
wold is found, about 60 to 100 miles from Saltville, 
borders on the primitive granite and basaltic walls 
that rise under the Blue ridge, and are rarely ex- 
posed on its western face; and in Virginia, the 
copper mines of Grayson and Wythe are not re- 
mote from similar constructions. The lead, iron 
and salt minerals, (for the basis of salt is a mine- 
ral,) are found in, or bedded upon limestone, slate 
and other rocks of the transition kind, while stone 
coal and gypsum, and sandstone are, evidently, all 
of a much later formation, as they do not run un- 
der, but stop short, on reaching masses of primitive | 
and transition rocks. The great upper body of the | 
Clinch and Cumberland mountains and their ap- 
pending chains are chiefly formed of strata and 
irregular masses of sandstone, which is undergoing 
great changes, decomposing in some parts and in- 
creasing and hardening in others; much of the 
limestone composing the basis of these mountains 
is a very coarse and impure carbonate. ‘The mul- 
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titude of sulphur and chalybeate, hot and cold | 
springs, and their various medicinal qualities in | 
Bath, Monroe, Buncomb, and other places that de- | 
serve to have celebrity for their waters, exhibit | 
astonishing chemical changes yet going on far be- | 
low the earth’s surlace. Alter passing westwardly, | 
beyond the verge of these broken ranges, you | 
perceive great uniformity and order in the contor- | 
mations of rocksandsoils. ‘The rivers and creeks | 
are based with good limestone, lamellated hori- | 
zontally, and having fissures at unequal distances, 
extending perpendicularly to great depths. Com- 
mencing at the surface, there will be found rich, 
loamy soils, and clays, often mixed with gravel 
orsandstone, to the depth of six or ten feet, then 
limestone as described, next a white coarse lime- 
stone, four to eight feet, in one, two, or three strata, 
next limestone of’ thicker layers, sometimes filiy 
leet; then a layer of gray, blue, or black flint, 
three to six feet; next blue, brittled limestone, all 
fissured and lamellar, then slate of a dark brittle 
“ind, Lorizontal aud of considerable depth, contain- 
ing brilliant yellow, oval Jumps of sulphur and 
iron; below which are layers of hard, flinty, dark 
rocks, with occasional layers of slate. At places | 
7 € these, and other formations of a standard kind, 
fn who would undertake to classify rocks into 
wae might form plausible theories, which 
te vanish into thin air” when tested by the 
xed up productions of this mountainous country. 

; a rude shapes of simple organization are some- 
with je in the transition, or what little agrees 
: € secondary limestone of the west. There 
che _ ey of the rocks seem to be of organic 
by che’ if so composed and not mere imitations 
emical action, the whole earth was once, or 
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in process of’ time, in a state of animalization, and 
why notso every where at places abounding in 
like ingredients? Did animal life begin betore 
vegetable, and both before chemical agencies? 

In the west the speculative. geologist may find 
coal strata in primitive (not alluvial spots) earths, 
that would seem to be of undoubted vegetable ori- 
gin, the very timber with its bark and fibre pre- 
sent; but how came timber in their inclined layers 
of equal thickness to be so deposited?) Wasit not 
as feasible in the original formative process that 
coal should be made in the shape of timber, as 
that the latter should be transformed into coal? 

In the bank of the Ohio, at Guyandotte,you may 


‘find layers of soil, of sand, of blue and other clays, 


of coarse gravel, and a dark thick layer of fine im- 
palpable sand and iron, having, onnear itispection, 
the appearance of masses of leaves which are par- 
tible, striated, and yet each leafitseems to have no 


trace of woody fibre, the form only or imprint of 
the leaf is there; now if this was once a heap of 


leaves washed by water, or driven by the wind, 
why did not the same powers which deposited 
above them heavier masses carry them away? A 
more intimate acquaintance with the intermingling 
powers of chemical affinities, and the lowest etlorts 
of vegetable and animal life, with their imitations 
of each others capacity to assume or direct shapes 
for matter, may perhaps, in some degree, solve 
many geological difficulties. You know that very 
perishable and few elements enter into the struc- 
ture of lowest organization, and does not aflord a 
basis of sufficient tenacity and durability for the 
effects assumed? If wherever a mass ot organic 
remains appear in rocky formation, there was, in 
the beginning, a thin strata at the bottom, of suit- 
able material to support the zoophite; and then 
form stone and so on successively, it is more 
rational, than to suppose an instant transformation 
of all the animal substances appearing in the rock; 


but is it philosophic to ascribe the perfection of 


animal organization to the direct impress of the 
Deity (as we always should do) and then assume 
that all other conditions of matter in the beginning 


was not directly, but only remotely the effect of 
creative effort? better admit a general fitness of 


things, even to their shapes, commenced so far as 
we can know, all about the same time, and since 


/continued under a set of stable rules. 


These remarks are, however, too discursive, and 
the following shall be confined to the locality and a 
brief history of the salt-making business. Salt- 
ville was the property of General William Camp- 
bell, the hero of King’s mountain, and after his 
decease his only child Sarah, married General 
Francis Preston, who rented the well and salt- 
marsh to Wim. King, an enterprising young Irish 
man, who conducted the business profitably, 


‘returned to Ireland for his father and brothers and 


sisters, and in a few years, in partnership with the 
late Josiah Nichols of Nashville, and other worthy 
mereantile partners, on whom fortune has always 
smiled, had amassed very handsome profits. Wm. 
King apprised General Preston and lady, thata 
tract of land adjoining theirs was for sale, and 
advised them to purchase, as salt-water could be 
procured upon it, and upon their declining, he 
purchased it for about $2,000. 

King and Nichol then dug a twelve foot square 
well, cribbing it with timber and paying the Rev. 
Mr. Colley about $2,000 for its expenses, until the 
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opening was about two hundred feet in depth. 
King had marked out the spot and declared he 
would go on till water was found, and Nichol 
withdrawing from the concern, on digging twelve 


feet deeper, the well filled to within forty feet of 


the surface of the earth, with salt-water, of which 
thirty-two gallons would make, on drying the salt, 
a measured bushel of 50|bs. weight. This was on 
the 6th of April, 1797, and the quantity of water 
being inexhaustible, by any use made of it, salt 
was reduced from $5 to $1 50 cents per bushel; 
and a more liberal rent was given Gen. Preston 
of $9,000 per annum, for his well, which then 
ceased to be worked; and the parties continued on 
the most friendly terms towards each others wel- 
fare. William King having in view to encourage 
every branch of industry, and calculating that 
thereby immense wealth would flow to himself, 
enlarged his mercantile pursuits, dealt with great 
liberality, and becoming very popular, his wealth 
s0 increased, that at his death, the 13th October, 
1808, his personal estate was estimated at above 
one million dollars. 

Preston and King’s works were then conduct- 
ed by his widow, now Mrs. F. Smith, Jas. King 
and Wm. Trigg, as devisees of a life estate; and 
since by Col. James White; at present by Wm. 
King & Co.; Mr. King being the only son living 
of James King and devisee of the estate in remain- 
der from his uncle Wm. King, who died without 
children. Gen. Preston’s and King’s works in 
the first lease to Colonel White were rented at 
$30,000 each per annum, but have not been so 
productive of late years as is understood. 

During the year 1832, Gen. Preston not being 
satisfied with the goodness of his well, employed 
Mr. Anthony, an ingenious mechanic and partner 
of Dubrough’s, in a patent plan of boring, to sink 
cast iron tudes of five inch bore 218 feet or the 
depth necessary, where was found a supply of 
salt-water, sufficient for 400 bushels of salt daily, 
the water being stronger than any known, 22 to 
24 gallons producing 50 Ibs. salt. 

The space in which good salt-water can be pro- 
cured in large quantities is very small—in the 
vicinity of Saltville, has been expended above 
$40,000 in fruitless digging and boring by the 
owners of land. Preston’s new tubed well is only 
40 yards from King’s, and an experiment on King’s 
land, within 40 {t. of the old well, made last month, 
produced no water at the depth of 270 ft., though 
the borings were for many feet through the salt 
rock, and partly through gypsum, blue and red 
clay, and halt-formed sandstone. The formation 
below the depth of 200 feet, in which salt-water is 
found, seems to be on a slaty basis, at an inclina- 
tion of about 15 degrees facing the south-east, and 
in King’s old well, whence has been drawn water 
for 40,000 bushels of salt in the last 60 days, there 
are large irregular columns of plaster or gypsum, 
and a plaster roof supporting the ground above, 
the interior clay for 40 or more feet in some direc- 
tions having been washed away. Into these open- 
ings near 100 cords of wood were thrown, but all 
disappeared. Irom all the borings and the most 
carelul observation, it is evident, at this place, that 
both the sandstone and plaster are above, and of 
more recent formation than the muriate of soda. 

The crater like sides of the transition rocks ex- 
posed around Saltville, at some points, into which 
the plaster never intrudes, has given rise to a con- 





—— 
jecture, that at some ancient period, the plane op 
which stands Saltville,was as high as the adjacey; 
hills; and that by a dissolution of the saline gyb. 
stratum which the river (being lower) may haye 
received, the upper earth gave way, throwing the 
rocks into their present disjointed state, and the 
surface of all which has been levelled by the wash. 
ings from the hills, and by the imperceptibj. 
workings of time; and this conjecture would seen 
tobe supported by the numerous bones and tee} 
of the Mastodon and other animals found at ay 
depth yet approached. 

The surface of the salt-water being some thir; 
feet higher than the river water, has suggested 
Mr. Anthony, the use of a syphon, half'a mile ip 
length, to draw the water from the well, without, 
force pump; and the facility of conveying the 
water to wood or more convenient points of navi- 
gation, is now clearly tested by its transfer in tubes 
two miles. Salt at the works is now reduced w 
two cents per pound, which will, no doubt, cause 
more economy. to be used in its manufacture and 
transportation; so far, there appears, however, to 
have been no advantage taken of the great evapo- 
rating improvements used at the salines in New 
York, or the sugar factories of the south. At 
Saltville, the furnaces are trenches dug in the earth, 
the kettles several inches thick—the furnace doors 
large and open, and placed under open sheds; ani 
in some instances streams of fresh water sweeping 
from the hills, issue out of the furnace flues; but 
doubtless the present proprietors will make the 
necessary improvements. The salt made is free 
from all impurity, its crystals are large by slow, 
and fine by rapid evaporation; and white and bri. 
liant, and when thrown from the basket, soon 
becomes as dry as corn-meal; never deliquercing 
or giving off any water,even in the wettest weather. 
No settling or clarifying process is necessary, the 
water being a clear semi-transparent, somewhat 
whitish fluid, which, after being released from Ii: 
great pressure in the deep parts of the well, seems 
incapable of holding in solution the former quan 
tity of saline material. The slight excess 0 
muriatic acid over the soda is united in the boiling 
with some free gypsum and precipitated to the 
bottom, where, attaching itself to the mettle and 
becoming heated, additions of salt are constanlly 
made, till it endangers breaking the kettle, and 's 
very difficult (once weekly) to separate from the 
iron by pick-axes. In the whole —_— of manu- 
facturing this water, no trace of iodine or bitter 
water is to be found—and no species of settling 
clarifying is necessary, the salt being deposited ® 
soon as milk warm, is three or four times dal! 
ladled out of kettles ef 96 gallons each, At pr 
sent, meadow lands, pasture and farming to the 
extent of 2,500 acres appears to be in use; as" 
mill, two gristmills and about 100 persons and 2 
many horses compose the force of’ the place; bu! 
as the market is limited, and not more than * 
cords of wood are necessary to make 100 bushels 
of salt, the apparatus of the place is unnecessal 
ly large and wasteful. 

The gypsum-beds on the Saltville lands are Pe 
haps the most convenient and abundant an 
world, being only five to ten feet from the sur e 
of the earth, and of the very best quality. ' 4 
dreds of boats and wagons could be usefully emp Oe 
ed in its transportation, as the whole lands o! “ 
interior country are admirably adapted to its Ue 
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There are few places in the world which can vie 
with Saltville in beauty and novelty of scenery— 
the extended meadows, rich ridges, high conical 

aks, mountain coves, clear springs, and the re- 
markable verdure covering the soil, set off to great 
advantage the neighboring lofty Clinch mountain. 
The Chilhowee springs are in the vicinity, and of- 
ten the summer visitors add new interest, in their 
pursuit of pheasants, deer, foxes, and other game. 
The fish, mutton, and beef are superior to any else- 
where to be found, all inthe same region; but wh 
praise a country hardly ever thought of abroad, 
except in connexion with the imagined mountains 
and wild beasts? 

We verily believe our city friends know no- 
thing about the good things of life till they find their 
way here. C. D. 


THE GOLD MINES OF VIRGINIA. 
[Several years have passed since gold was found in 
Virginia, in quantities sufficient to cause the pursuit to 
become a regularemployment. Until recently, the pro- 
ducts obtained from mining adventures were so scanty, 
as to induce the belief, that the whole gain would scarce- 
ly compensate the whole costof the business. Now, 
however, it seems that this precious metal is found in 
great abundance in several places, and there is a strong 
indication that the gold mines of Virginia will prove to 
be sorich, as to become an important source of wealth 
to the country. Though somewhat doubtful as to ten- 
dency and effects of such discoveries on the community, 
there is no question of the good effects of mining being 
increased, and the evil being diminished, in proportion 
tothe productiveness of the mines, and the certainty 
of profit accruing from the business. If five millions of 
dollars’ worth of gold, could be produced annnally in 
Virginia, with as little risk and uncertainty, as the pro- 
duct of any other branch of industry, the benefit to the 
commonwealth would be equally great. These five 
millions in gold, would as surely serve to exchange for 
its value in foreign commodities,as an equal amount of 
any other product. The evils caused to the community 
by gold mining, do not arise (directly) from the gains, 
but from the losses—from the uncertainty of the busi- 
ness, the gambling spirit engendered by the tempting 
prizes in this lottery,and the greater number of failures 
than of successful adventures. With these gencral 
views, we considered the first annunciation of gold be- 
ing found in Virginia, as prophetic of evil, and every 
extension of the discovery of small and scattered par- 
cels of the metal, as serving to hasten and increase 
the dreaded consequences. But rich mines and certain 
products may have effects altogether different, and the 
later discoveries may be considered as highly benefi- 
cial to the state, as wellas to the individual proprie- 
tors, and as a moral as well asa pecuniary advantage, 
to the region of country, through which gold had been 
Previously found in small quantities only. 
We present below several articles which will serve 
to show the present state of the gold discoveries, and 
the expectations thereon founded by men of science, 
28 well as by the public. Still, error and delusion are 
much tobe feared, and it will be the most prudent 


GOLD IN LOUISA. 
From the Richmond Whig. 


The annexed letter addressed by Peter Scales, 
esq. to Col. Joseph S. Watkins, the delegate from 
Goochland, will be read with interest by every 
person. ‘The account which it gives of the Loui- 
sa Gold Mine, exceeds any thing of the kind 
ever known in this country. 


Wood Lawn, Orange county, Dec. 5, 1833. 
Cot. JoserpH 8S. WarTkINs, 
of Goochland, Virginia. 


My dear sir—A ride of six or seven miles last 
Tuesday, placed in my possession the following 
facts, which, if you choose, you can have placed 
before the public eye; for, however humble our si- 
tuation, we should not shrink from the public duty 
of giving intelligence calculated to show the re- 
sources of our state, arouse us to energy of action, 
or “brighten the glory of our commonwealth.” 

On Friday, 29th November, 1833, Col. William 
Robards of Granville county, N. C. thebead of the 
Gold Mining Company now operating at Tinders, 
in Louisa county, (known as the mine at Rattle 
Snake Den in our neighborhood) arrived, and the 
rich surface deposit that had been discovered 
about two or three weeks previous, was upon con- 
sultation re-opened, and on Monday last the 2d 
inst. with the labor of twenty-three hands, large 
and small, the result was as follows : 3,680 dwis. 
in the amalgam, and the estimated value of the 
specimens, together with some promiscuous pan 
washings, was believed, would upon a reasonable 
calculation be equivalent to 4,000 dwts. ‘The con- 
tents of a single pan of earth, estimated at three 
pints to two quarts by the operators, produced 125 
dwits. On the 3d inst. | witnessed the washing of 
a pan of the earth, and the product weighed before 
me over 115 dwts. of the amalgam. The speci- 
mens that are thrown out by the rocker, show the 
virgin matter in > abundance, and to use the 
expression of Col. Robards, the quartz seems to 
be imbedded in gold, instead of the gold in the 
quartz. ‘T'wo handfuls of the earth were washed, 
from the most favorable part of the deposit, 
which produced 35 dwts. of gold after the mercu- 
ry was burnt off, and ten barrows estimated to 
contain one-fourth of a bushel, 450 dwts. (burnt 
off likewise.) 

The polite and courteous freedom to communi- 
cate the result of the company’s labors tendered 
by Col. Robards, enables me to give the following 
result per week of the Company: Ist week, (Oct. 
7th, 1833;) 381 dwts.; 2d do. 291 dwts.; 3d, 158.; 
Ath, 229; 5th, 1,601 dwts.; 6th, 949 dwts.; 7th, 
280; 8th, 941 dwts. The above I infer was the 
promiscuous washing before the present rich de- 
posit was found. 

This extraordinary rich deposition of gold, is no 
delusion or visionary calculation, nor is it made 
public with any speculative object. ‘The gentle- 
men now reaping this golden harvest are, we are 
informed, largely engaged in the like vocation in 
North Carolina, and have been led hither by the 
strong and rich indications of gold within our 
state, with the intention of making it a permanent 
business within our limits. ‘Their mode of opera- 
tion is cheap and simple, using what they term 
the rocker, with an internal and external ripple 





Course, to distrust these brilliant and tempting pros- 
pects. ] 


(or riffler, as itis called by the min ti 
about fifteen dollars. ers,) costing 
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An extract of a note received from Col. Wm. 
Robards of the 4th inst. is as follows: ‘“ Yield 
yesterday 2,735 dwits. in the amalgam. One pan- 
ful of two quarts of the gravel gave 125 dwis. 
This morning one panful of sand (the washings 
of yesterday 105 dwts!! ‘The prospect good for 
to-day’s work.” 

The latent wealth of our state you see, my dear 
sir, we have been ignoraut of. 

Your friend, P. ScALEs. 


GOLD-MINE CHARTERS. 


The reader of the legislative proceedings will 
be struck with the number of' petitions for char- 
ters, from those who propose to search for gold, in 
the gold regions of Virginia. 

The fact is undoubted, that the counties of 
Stafford, Culpeper, Orange, Spottsylvania, Louisa 
and Goochland, contain a region richer in this pre- 
cious metal, than perhaps any quarter of the globe. 
Rich as Virginia was ever known to be in almost 
every gift of a bountiful nature, the abundance of 
gold in her bowels, and that too in the cismon- 
tane regions of the state, is a fact comparatively 
new, and farther illustrative of the eminent libe- 
rality of nature to her. 

Induced by indications of the extreme richness 
of the veins of this precious metal which prevade 
the counties mentioned above, gentlemen, in va- 
rious places, have associated themselves for the 
purpose of mining, and have applied to the Gene- 
ral Assembly, for charters of incorporation. These 
gentlemen, for the most part, are inhabitants and 
Virginians—of known worth, character and ca- 
pital. 

The arguments in favor of granting their appli- 
cations are, (tosum them in a few words,) 1. That 
the General Assembly have recognized the prin- 
ciple, and cannot, without good reason, refuse to 
native citizens what has been granted to others, 
and, in some cases, to citizens of another state. 

2. That the general objections to corporations, 
apply with diminished force to these. 

3. ‘That they employ numerous hands, and ex- 
pend large sums of money in their respective 
neighborhoods, to the stimulation of industry, in- 
crease of profitable employment, and diffusion of 
comfort. 

4. ‘That individual enterprise is unequal to de- 
veloping the mineral wealth of our state, which 
must be developed by corporate and united means, 
or remain in the recesses of the earth. 

‘To these strong arguments, some gentlemen op- 
pose an undefinable terror of corporations, and 
particularly insist upon that feature of all corpora- 
tions, which exempts the individual corporator 
from pecuniary responsibility for the act of the cor- 
poration. ‘This latter objection strikes at the soul 
of all corporations—(if they havea soul,) at least 
at the vital principle—and cannot, with any pro- 
priety, be urged after the state has granted many 
hundreds of charters, for various purposes, in ail 
of which the principle is recognized. 

In no case, perhaps, is the contingency of the 
corporation contracting debts which they will be 
unable to pay, less to be feared, than in those 
cases, to which we have had reference—expenses 
to laborers must be met weekly, or monthly, in most 
cases, and the machinery, the principal expense, 
must be paid for in cash, or by acceptances of the 
highest mercantile credit.—J6. 
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MINING IN VIRGINIA. 


PROSPECTS OF GOLD 


From the Richmond Whig. 


The author of the following letter is a gentle- 
man of much theoretical and practical knowledge 
in the matters of which he treats, and has been 
engaged in the superintendence of mining opera- 
tions in Mexico, Brazil, and the Ural mountains 
in Russia, and also in the United States. 


To the Editors of the Whig. 


Messrs. Editors,—Having noticed in the Rich- 
mond Enquirer of the 14th inst., a letter from Mr. 
Featherstonhaugh to Mr. Madison, on the subject 
of the mineral resources of the state of Virginia, 
in which, with the intelligence and science, for 
which Mr. F. has so deservedly obtained a 
high reputation in Europe and the United States, 
some striking and important views are presented 
for consideration ; I have felt induced to request 
your indulgence, while in a few remarks, I offer 
the opinion of one who has passed many years of 
his life in the operations of mining, in countries 
where those matters are carried on to an extent 
unparalleled in the annals of human industry. 

As a transient visitor I have lately passed some 
time inthe gold region of this state. Report, 
which has spoken so favorably of the mining pros- 
pects of that section, induced me to examine criti- 
cally the developments in progess with the view 
of ascertaining how far the belief was warranted 
that there did exist gold veins, which would ulti- 
mately reward those enterprising individuals who 
have apparently with many struggles and diffi- 
culties, the necessary consequences of their want 
of skill and capital, applied themseives to the 
working of the gold veins of Virginia. 

It isa fact long known, that iron and gold are 
the metals most universally disseminated through- 
out all created things, animate and inanimate. Gold 
is found in almost every country of the world, from 
Sumatra to Iceland, from Siberia to the tropical 
climes of South America. It is not, however, 
generally met with in sufficient quantity to render 
it an object of research and interest to miners. 

The important point, then, it would appear to 
me, that remains to be ascertained is, whether the 
gold veins of Virginia, where the outcrop is exhi- 
bited on the surface, are such as can be compared 
with analogous veins in Mexico and the Brazils. 
The greater part of the gold of the Brazils has been 
obtained from the alluvial washings ; within late 
years, those alluvial washings or deposits of gold 
have been traced to their source. It has been dis- 
covered and fully established that they originated 
in veins of gold at no great distance from the allu- 
vial deposits of’ the precious metal—the debris and 
shattered fragments of the outcrop of the gold 
veins having, in the course of ages, been slowly 
imbedded under the alluvial strata of the country. 

All these features are presented in the gold re- 
gions of this state. Rich alluvial washings 0! 
gold are developed; the veins from whence they 
originate have been traced and laid open. The 
ore of those veins contains large amounts of gold 
diffused throughout the mass. In the Brazils un- 
precedented success has attended the opening by 
capitalists of those discovered veins. 

Although it may be difficult precisely to decide 
what may exist at the depth of three hundred feet 
below the surface, by mere superficial examination, 
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even if aided by much geological experience, yet 
this constitutes an important branch of the science 
of mining. 

In Mexico, I have seldom seen a vein, which 
would, until the shafts were sunk at least three 
hundred leet, pay its expenses, or at least leave any 
profit of notoriety. What then, may be asked, 
- was the inducement of the Spanish miners to ex- 
pend large sums in mere trials, by sinking deep 
shalis and driving extensive galleries? Was this 
effected, because they found in the immediate vi- 
cinity large pieces of massive gold? Was there 
gold ever visible in the outcrop spar of the vein ? 
On the contrary, I recollect not one solitary instance 
of such flattering prospects being held out. ‘The 
Spanish miners formed their conclusions of the 
propriety of their attempt at discovery from the 
character of crystallization or grain of the spar— 
from the concomitant mineral substances which 
are generally found in gold ores and from geologi- 
cal data. 

W hat then would a miner see in the gold region 
of Virginia, to encourage him in his arduous enter- 
prise? He would perceive the gold visible to the 
naked eye, in the numerous veinetors scattered on 
the very surface of the earth; and when a small 
depth of twenty feet even has been developed, 
large masses of ore are exposed to view, which, 
were they in a Mexican vein, would leave a 
Spanish miner to conceive a perhaps too high and 
extravagant opinion of its value. 

Of the mines in the gold region at present de- 
veloping, several deserve to be held in estimation. 
Those belonging to the United States’ Mining 
Company, resemble the well known mines of 
Ekatheroneburg in Russia, where the malachite or 
green carbonate of copper predominates. Consi- 
derable research has also been made at the mines 
of the Mill Bank Mining Company, and their 
prospect appears to be deserving of much confi- 
dence. At the Rattlesnake Mine in Stafford, a 
well executed drift has been driven several hun- 
dred feet at right angles to the vein, through a 
granite formation. Having been there but lately, 
I had an opportunity of remarking the character of 
the ore, at seventy feet in depth from the surface— 
itis of that class which cannot but encourage the 
enterprising operators. ‘The brilliant specimens 
and rich workings of the gold vein of the Culpeper 

lining Company, are so well known in the state, 
4s to requireno comment. There are other mines, 
among which the Rappahannock Mining Compa- 
hy of Stafford, and the Union Gold Mining Com- 
pany in Fauquier, rank high ; at the latter, I have 
understood, that under the management of’ an ex- 
perienced miner, it was calculated to sink imme- 
lately, the shaft now operated on, to the depth of 
leet, and set for ever at rest all doubt as to the 
vast wealth of the mineral region of Virginia, at a 
epth equivalent to that of the most productive 
mines of Europe and South America. 





CHINESE MULBERRY PROPAGATED BY CUT- 
TINGS. 
To the Editor of the Farmers’ Register. 

Dear Sir, 
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—I feel that I owe you an apology 
assed between us, just before the com- 
of your editorial labors, for having so 
Sipe pleasure and instruction from the 
mers’ Register, without contributing my mite 
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towards a periodical, which must owe in a great 
measure, its usefulness and interest to the contri- 
butions of practical agriculturists. But doubt- 
less you, as well as your readers, will regard a 


practical commentary upon the foregoing text, of 


more value than a studied preface or apology ; and, 
therefore, | proceed to produce my mite. It is 
simply making known a faci, which, I conceive, 
may be of great importance to those disposed to 
embark in the silk culture. 

Late experiments in various parts of middle and 
lower Virginia, have removed all apprehensions 
of any existing obstacle in our soil or climate, to 
the successi/ul prosecution of this business. And 
it seems to be agreed, that all now wanting, is an 
ample supply of the food necessary to sustain the 
worms. 

The process of raising the Italian mulberry from 
the seed, the only successful mode of preparation 
for carrying on the work hitherto known, is a slow 
one—requiring such a lapse of time, and expense 
of inclosing the young plants before they arrive at 
a profitable state, as to deter many persons from 
entering upon an enterprise demanding so much 
time and labor in advance. Hence, a discovery 
which obviates in a great degree these objections, 
appears to me, quite a desideratum in this new field 
of rural economy. ‘This discovery has been made 
by Mr. John Carter, an intelligent and enterpris- 
ing horticultor in the vicinity of Richmond. It 
consists in the fact, which I have verified by expe- 
riment, that the morus multicaulis, or Chinese 
mulberry, lately introduced into our country, and 
said to be the most valuable of all the varieties as 
food for the silkworm, will live, and may be pro- 
pagated as readily from cuttings, as the common 
willow or Lombardy poplar. From my own ex- 
perience, it is the most vivacious of all the peren- 
nial plants with which [am acquainted. Mr. Car- 
ter informed me in June last, that it would grow 
readily from cuttings ; and having a single young 
standard of the kind, for which | had paid Wm. 
Prince & Son a high price, on the 22d day of 
the same month, I took off every branch which 
could be spared without endangering the original 
stock, and cutting these branches into pieces of 
four or five joints—or leaves and leaf buds, I 
planted them in a fresh spaded bed of common 
varden soil, about two-thirds of their length, vary- 
ing from four to six inches in the earth, leaving the 
leaves attached to the cutting above the surface. 
In a few days, the leaves dropped—but, almost 
without an exception, the buds at the foot stalks of 
the leaves, at and above the surface of the soil, put 
forth and grew vigorously. It is true, a portion 
have since perished, but I have still two-thirds of 











the whole number planted, living—from which, in 
the course of next spring and summer, I shall get 
cuttings sufficient to raise thousands. Mr. Carter 
assures me, they may be cut in pieces of a single 
bud each, and planted as you would cuttings of 
Irish potatoes, and they will vegetate with as much 
certainty—nor can I doubt it, from the results at- 
tending my own experiment. Mr. Carter com- 
menced with a single cutting two years ago, not 
more than a foot in length, and he now has hun- 
dreds of well grown and strongly rooted plants, 
which he offers for sale at twenty-five cents a 
piece—while the northern nurserymen, until late- 
ly, asked a dollar a piece, and now have only fall- 
en in their price, to seventy-five cents. 
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[ hope, after so liberal a course upon the part of 


Mr. Carter—for he has authorised me to make his 
discovery known through the Farmers’ Register, 
that all who are disposed to make trial of the silk 
culture, will call upon him for a supply of the 
Morus multicaulis. 
Yours respecttully, 
Joun H. Cocke, Senr. 
Bremo, Dec. 17, 1833. , 


GEOLOGY AND MINERALOGY OF VIRGINIA. 
Philadelphia, Sept. 30th, 1833. 


70 his Excellency Joun FLoyn, 
Governor of Virginia. 

Sir,—Although I have not the honor of a per- 
sonal acquaintance with you, I have no hesitation 
in making the present appeal to your patriotism and 
wisdom, not doubting but that T shall find, in the 
great and growing interest of the subject to the 
country at large, and particularly to that portion 
of the union over which you preside with so much 
dignity and discretion, a sufficient apology for oc- 
cupying so much of your valuable time, as will 
enable you to give the present communication an 
attentive perusal. 

I have recently returned from a geological ex- 
eursion to Virginia. Tf entered the state near the 
head waters of the Potomac, passed thence to 
Winchester, followed the course of that fine val- 
ley to the Natural Bridge; retracing my steps, I 
durned westwardly at Staunton, crossed the moun- 
tain at Jennings’ Gap, and visited the justly cele- 
brated medicinal springs in that region; return- 
ing, | went from Staunton through Charlottesville 
to Richmond, and down the James to its mouth. 
W hen this tour is taken in connexion with a for- 
mer visit to Wheeling, it will be conceded that I 
have seen enough of the state to enable me to form 
a rough estimate of its geological and mineralogi- 
cal importance: and I do assure you, sir, that al- 
though my anticipations were far from being mea- 
ger, | was astonished at the vastness and variety 
of interesting objects in that department of natural 
history, that were constantly developing them- 
selves, inviting the mind of man to reflection, and 
his hand to industry, and displaying at every step 
the wisdom and beneficence of the Great Creator. 


[ determined upon respectfully suggesting to 


your excellency, the expediency of a topographi- 
cal, geological, mineralogical, and orgetological 
survey of Virginia. Should the enlightened re- 


presentatives of the freemen of your state concur 


in this opinion, it will redound to the honor of' all 
concerned, by the encouragement it will give to 
the study of the natural sciences—by the enhance- 


ment in the value of land in the interior, thereby 


enriching the state and its citizens, and giving a 


very proper check to unnatural migrations to the 
extreme west—by bringing to light and usefulness 
innumerable valuable crude materials—thereby 
not only enlarging the field of manufactures and 


the useful arts, but furnishing carrying for the ca- 


nals and roads already constructed, and assisting 
in new internal improvements in locations of equal 


importance. ‘That [ may not appear to be too en- 


thusiastic, pardon me for pointing out some of the 
most obvious features in the geology of Virginia. 
Whether we consider the com(ort and convenience 
of our species, or the industry and prosperity of a 
state, there is no mineral production that can out- 
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vie in importance with that of coal. In this coun- 
try, where we have hitherto always had a supera- 
bundance of fuel, owing to the vast extent of our 
natural forests, the importance of a constant and 
abundant supply is not felt, and we are too apt to 
neglect properly to appreciate its value ; but it is 
not so elsewhere—and a moment’s reflection will 
show that it ought not to be so here. Without 
fuel, of what use would be to us the metallic ores? 
for instance iron, which is now moulted, drawn 
and worked into thousands and tens of thousands 
of useful instruments, from a knife, to the compli- 
cated machinery ofa steam engine, would for ever 
remain an indissoluble and useless mass of matter 
without the aid of fuel. Even the steam engine 
itself; that colossus of modern machinery, without 
the assistance of fire would be inactive and impo- 
tent. 

The Rev. Mr. Conybeare, an eminent English 
geologist, speaking of the coal veins, (or coal 
measures as they are there called) of his country, 
thus expresses himself’: 

“The manufacturing industry of this island, 
colossal as is the fabric which it has raised, rests 
principally upon no other base than our fortunate 
position with regard to the rocks of this series. 
Should our coal mines ever be exhausted, it would 
melt away at once; and it need not be said that 
the effect produced upon private and domestic com- 
fort, would be equally fatal with the diminution of 
public wealth. We should lose many of the ad- 
vantages of our high civilization, and much of our 
cultivated grounds must be again shaded with {o- 
rests to aflord fuel to a remnant of our present po- 
pulation. ‘That there is a progressive tendency te 
approach this limit is certain; but ages may yet 
pass before it is felt very sensibly: and when it 
does approach, the increasing difficulty and ex- 
pense ol working the mines of coal will operate 
by successive and gradual checks against its con- 
sumption, through a long period, so that the tran- 
sition may not be very violent. Our manufactures 
would first feel the shock—the excess of’ popula- 
tion supported by them would cease to be called 
into existence as the demand for their labor ceased 
—the cultivation of poor lands would become 
less profitable, and their conversion into forests 
more so.” 

Where is the state in this Union? I might per- 
haps safely ask, where is the country in the world, 
that can surpass Virginia in the variety of pos'- 
tion and abundance of supply of this valuable com- 
bustible? She possesses, not only in common with 
her sister states, a liberal quantity of bituminous 
coal in her western and carbonaceous regions— 
where, according to geological calculations, bitu- 
minous coal might be reasonably expected to be 
found; but in the eastern division of the state, 
within a few miles of the tidewater of a majestic 
stream which empties its ample waters into the 
Atlantic ocean—in a geological position where bi- 
tuminous coal never would have been sought al- 
ter, because bituminous coal could not there have 
ever been expected to have been found, bitumr 
nous coal of a good quality, and apparently in 
great abundance has been found ;—nature seem 
ing, as it were, in this instanre, to enable her ? 
favor an otherwise highly favored land—to “a 
defied all her own rules, and baffled the skill 0 . ‘ 
gravest geologist, by depositing bituminous o mf ; 
on the naked and barren bosom of the uncarve 
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ceous granite! I have ofien wondered why this 
anomaly did not strike the capacious and highly 

ifted mind of Jefferson ;- and why he, or some 
other of the many reflecting men of Virginia, was 
not led by it toinquire, whatelsethere might be in 
store for the good people of that state? By ne- 
glecting to seek for them, we. ungratefully reject 
the proffered kindness of our Creator; the laws 
of inanimate matter are, in this respect, in unison 
with those that govern animated nature: we are 
furnished with the material and means; but in or- 
der to stimulate us to useful-and healthy industry, 
we must labor. in their appropriation. God gives 
us the earth and the seed, but we must plough and 
sow, or we can hever reap; so he has bountifully 
placed within our reach innumerable valuable 
rocks, minerals and combustibles; but to enjoy 
them, we must delve into the bowels of the earth— 
and having found them, we must by various labo- 
rious processes render them fit for our use. ‘To those 
who are accustomed to regard these things, il is 
difficult to determine which causes the most pain- 
ful sensations, to observe how few coal mines, in 
comparison to what might be, are opened in the 
neighborhood of Richmond ; or the want of skill 
exhibited in the selection and working of those re- 
cently opened. Nor is the deposite of the bitumi- 
nous coal upon the granite, the only geological 
anomaly of this quarter. Proceeding from Char- 
lottesville towards Richmond, almost immediately 
after you leave the talcose formation of the Blue 
Ridge, you are astonished at the fertility of the 
soil. You can scarcely persuade yourself that you 
are travelling over a country of primitive rocks. 
Soon, however, you discover that the fertility is not 
universal, but confined to patches of a. brick-red 


covering that overlay the disintegrated materials of 


the primordial formations; and upon seeking fur- 
ther into this curious matter, your surprise is not a 
litte increased upon discovering that this brick- 
red covering owes its existence to the disintegra- 
tion of a rock which, in most other places, is ex- 
ceedingly slow to decompose—and which, when 
decomposed, forms a cold and inhospitable soil. It 
is the hornblende sienite. Here it is surcharged with 
iron, which oxidating by exposure to the atmos- 
phere and moisture, the rock freely disintegrates, 
and the oxide of iron being set at liberty, imparts 
ls coloring to the ground, and fertilizes the soil in 
un extraordinary degree. © 

Professor Hitchcock, in his report of a geologi- 
cal survey of Massachusetts, makes the following 
comnatig in relation to the effect of iron upon a 
8011: ' 

“No ore except iron occuts in sufficient quanti- 
ly In the state to deserve notice in an agricultural 
point of view. In the west part of Worcester 
county, the soil for a width of several miles across 
the whole state, is so highly impregnated with the 
oxide of iron, as to receive from ita very deep 
linge of what is called iron rust. ‘This is particu- 
arly the case in the low-grounds, where are fre- 
quently found beds of bog ore. I do not know very 
definitely the effect of this iron upon vegetation; 
rine judging from the general excellence of the 
arms in the Brookfields, Sturbridge, Hardwicke, 

ew-Braintree, Barae, Hubbardston, &c. I should 
presume it to be good. Certainly it cannot be in- 
Jurious; for no part of the county exceeds. the 


‘owns just hamed in the appearance of its farm- 


ing interest-—ahd nearly all thecounty, as may be 
On. 
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seen by the map, is of one formation. It would be 
an interesting problem, which in that county can 
be solved, to determine the precise influence of a 
soil highly ferruginous upon vegetation, 

Next in geological and statistical .importance, I 
would place the mineral springs of Virginia ; and 
these would form a legitimate subject of investiga. 
tion to those who should be appointed to conduct a 
geological survey. 

I am not aware of ‘any. portion of country of the 
same extent possessing an equal number and varie- 
ty of mineral springs, as the counties of Bath, 
Greenbrier and Monroe. This is a subject upon 
which one might easily compose a book; but I 
must confine myself to a few lines. The waters 
are thermal. and cold: the former of various de- 
grees of intensity. They hold in solution a variety 
of metals, earths, acids, and alkalies, combined in 
various proportions, and suited to relieve the suffer- 
ings of invalids for a number .of diseases. Mi- 
neral springs of less interest than these have ex- 
cited the attention of the learned in almost ever 
age and country; and Virginia ows it to her hig 
mental standing, independently of every other 
consideration, to assist the cause of scienge by in- 
vestigating the causes of the high temperature, and 
making accurate analyses of these valuable waters. 
It isthe duty of states, as it is of individuals, to fur- 
nish their quota to the general stock of informa- 
tion; and this is peculiarly the duty of a republi- 


can state, whose happiness, nay, whose very poli- — 


tical existance depends upon an improved state of 
the minds ofits citizens: Mr. John Mason Good, 
in his “Book of Nature,” after describing the 
barren state of society in the middle ages, says: 
‘‘We have thus rapidly travelled over a wide and 
dreary desert, that like the sandy wastes of Afti- 
ca, has seldom been found refreshed by spots of 
verdure; and what isthe moral? ‘That ignorance 
is ever associated with wretchedness and vice, and 
knowledge with happinessand virtue. ‘Their con- 
nections are indissuluble; they are woven in the 
very texture of things, and constitute the only 
substantial difference between man and man,” and 
I would add between state and state. 

Has the heat of these waters any connection 
with volcanic phenomena? O: is the temperature 
entirely chemical, originating in the decomposi- 
tion of sulphuret of iron, as I suggested some 
years ago in a paper published upon the subject? 
At the Hot Springs, the hot sulphur water and the 
cold pure water issue out of the calcareous rock at 
the base of the Warm Spring Mountain, withina 
few feet of each other. Qne of these Virginia 
springs makes a copious deposite of calcareous 
tufa; and at another, you perceive newly formed 
crystals of sulphate of iron. The White Sul- 
phur Spring takes its name from a rich white de- 
posite, and the Red Sulphur from one of that co- 
lor. If this is not an uncommon and a highly inte- 
resting section of country, calling aloud for inves- 
tigation, and meriting leyislative interference, then 
have I taken an entirely erroneous view of the 
subject. 

The Warm Spring Mountain is white sandstone. 
The rocks of the valley of the Hot Springs are 
calcareous. argillaceous, and siliceous. They are 
call nearly vertical. At first the two former, and 
afterwards the two latter alternate. ‘They have 
all been deposited in a horizontal position, and be- 
tween their narrow strata are thin layers of clay 
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covering organic remains. ‘Those of the lime and | 
slate are principally zoophyles; that of the sili- 
cious is the fossil described by Doctor R. Harlan, 
from a specimen: obtained by me in- the western 
part of the state of New York. He supposed it 
io be a now extinct fossil of the family of fucoids; 
and he has called it Fucoide Bronjnidotic, in ho- 
nor of M. Bronjniard. But I suppose it to be ani- 
mal, and to belong to the family of the encrinites. 

The mountain ranges of Virgnia are more nu- 
merous, and the valleys consequently narrower 
than they are in Pennsylvania; but some of them 
are very interesting. The great valley, as it is 
sometimes called par excellence, the Valley, situ- 
ate between the Blue Ridge andthe North and 
Alleghany mountain, is by far the most extensive. 
The rocks often obtrude, rendering the soil rather 
scanty—but nevertheless thisis a fine district of 
country. , 

I could find no fossils in this rock. In regard 
to the metallic ores [ would observe, that I disco- 
vered sufficient indications of their existing in Vir- 
ginia in quantity sufficient to justify a more accu- 
rateexamination. fron abounds.in almostevery 
part of the western section of the state; traces of 
copper, lead, manganese and chrome have also 
been discovered near the Blue Ridge; and the 
gold of Orange county is equal to any found in the 
Carolinas or Georgia. 

ihave never seen any thing that exceeds the 
richness and varietyof coloring of the serpentine 
ofthe Blue Ridge. ‘This mineral is easily cut, and 
the fineness and closeness of the grain renders it 
susceptible ofa high polish. At Zoplitz in Saxony, 
several hundred persons are employed in its manu- 
facture. Besides the minerals belonging to the 
talcose formation,and generally accompanying ser- 
pentine, are many of them valuable in the arts; 
for instance, steatite (soap-stone, ) talc, chromate 
of iron, chlorite slate, and native magnesia. A geo- 
logical survey would most probably lead to the 
discovery of most of these minerals. 

I could make large additions to this communica- 
tion, but for the fear of trespassing upon your pa- 
tience. I will therefore close my observations 
with noticing two instances of a want of confi- 
dence in the mineral productions of your. own 
state, which I am persuaded that a geological sur- 
vey would tend to correct. I met many wagons 
loaded with sulphate of lime (gypsum) from Nova 
Scotia, being taken to the interior tobe used as a 
manure; but I did not see one wagon employed to 
bring carbonate of lime (common lime-stone) from 
the inexhaustible quarries of the great valley to 
any other district to be used for the same purpose. 
In the beautiful and flourishing city of Richmond, 
! observed the fronts of two stores fitting up in the 
new and fashionable style with granite (so called) 
(sienite) trom Massachusetts, while there exists in 
the James river and on its banks, in the immediate 
vicinity of the town, rocks of'a superior quality, in 
quantities amply sufficient to build a dozen cities. 

. I have the honor to be, sir, 

Your most obedient servant, 
PETER A. BROWNE. 


COAL IN PRINCE EDWARD. 


To the Editor of the Farmers’ Register. 
Sir,—l have just received yours of the 16th 
instant, requesting information concerning a vein 
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of coal found on the land of John I. Flournoy 
esq., of this county. In complying with this re. 
quest, | regret that too small a developement of 
the contents of this vein has as.yet been made, to 
enable one to form a probable estimate of its fy. 
ture prospects. It may, however, be well, ata 
time when the public mind .seems to be-excited op 
the subject of the mineral wealth of our state, to 
bring to notice an article of, perhaps, more real 
value to the commonwealth, than all the gold 
which may ever be found within its limits. Such 
a notice may, further, be the more important 
when considered in conneetion with a suggestion 
in the 7th No. of your Register, recommending 
the appointment by the legislature of a public 
mineralogist and geologist, to investigate. the mi- 
neral treasures of the state. — 

It has long been known that the stripe of coun- 
try passing through this vicinity, and noticed by 
me in an artiele in your first number, on the sub- 
ject of argillaceous marl, contained numerous 
small veins of coal, My father, about thirty-five 
years ago, made many efforts to obtain eoal, and 
found many small veins; and one, if I recollect 
rightly, nearly four feet in thickness, at the depth 
of about twenty feet. This was thought to be too 
small to work at that time, when the prospect for 
a market was much less than at present. 

Ihave not seen Mr. Flournoy’s-vein since it 
was penetrated beyond a foot or two in depth. 
The out-running, when I saw it, appeared to be 
five or six feet wide, and consisted of a massof 
black matter resembling what is called dead coal. 
An inch or two ofthis mass on the underside of 
the vein more strongly resembled coal, and might 
readily be ignited, emitting while burning, a 
strong sulphureous smell. Mr. Flournoy has since 
dug down on the vein to the depth of about twenty 
feet, and I learn that the good coal has constantly 
been gaining on the dead black matter; so that 
there is reason to hope, that ata much greater 
depth, the whole mass may form a regular stratum 
of good coal. The good coal has, at twenty feet, 
increased to about two feet in thickness, and the 
dead black matter to six or eight. ‘The coal, in 
quality, is thought to be very fine by all who have 
seen it. : 

Before concluding it is perhaps proper that} 
should state that I am much pleased with the el- 
fects resulting from the application of marl. The 
corn-crop on gullied old-field land, and the cotton 
crop on similar land, were quite respectable. About 
four acres of tobacco land were marled, and the 
crop ripened earlier than that on adjoining land un- 
marled, I stated to you some months ago that 
marl had been found eight or ten miles to the east 
ofthe stripe, supposed to contain it. I have recent- 
ly learned that a gentleman living about ten miles 
to the west of this stripe, has found mazri on his 
land. Some specimens of argillaceous marl have 
been found in this county, containing ;33, of cal- 
careous matier. The pit from which this was ob- 
tained, was full of water when I saw it. Judging; 
however, from the mass thrown out of it, } would 
suppose the average strength would fall conside- 
rably below this. Still F judged it much richet 
than the beds on my own land. ; 

Most respectfully, &c. 
: W. S. MORTON. 
Farmville, 29th Dec., 1833. 3 
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EFFECT OF “GYPSUM AND CLOVER ON THE 
SUCCBREDING CROP OF CORN. 


Caroline, 
- * * *- a 
Being desirous of knowing accurately the diffe- 
rence in the product of the ensuing crop of corn 
upon a clover lay which had had a half bushel of 
plaster each year for two years preceding, at the 
ysual time for sewing it, and that which had been 
clovered and not plastered, I had an acre of corn 
cut off from each and measured, and the result 
was upwards of five ‘barrels of shelled corn from 
that acre on which clover and plaster were used, 
and on the ether only rather more than three bar- 
rels. That the quantity of vegetable matter was 
increased at least 200 per cent. by the half bushel 
of plaster, over that upon which none had been 
used, was the opinion of every person who saw the 
experiment.—{ American Farmer. 


Va. 
* 





SUGAR FROM BEETS. 


(The following article may be interesting te some of 
our readers ; but we have not the slightest belief that 
this manufacture, which the despotic decrees of Napo- 
leon could not firmly establish in France, can grow up 
in this country, even with the aid which it would now 
derive from our heavy and unjust protecting duties.] 


From Goodsell’s Genesee Farmer. 

We have long been desirous of laying this sub- 

ject before our readers, im a more tangible shape 
than we have hitherto been able to do; and since 
the publication of our last article on the subject, a 
gentleman has called upon us, who has been en- 
gaged in the construction of machinery for the 
manufacturing of sugar from beets, both in Eng- 
land and France, and is acquainted with the differ- 
ent operations, from the grinding of the roots to 
the finishing of refined sugar. 

As soon as the weather will permit, the gentle- 
man proposes manufacturing some sugar from the 
beets grown in this country, and will leave a sam- 
ple at our office for inspection. 

He has made the fbllowing estimate upon the 
cost of manufacturing in this country, but as he 
has lately arrived, and is but partially acquainted 
with our mode of cultivation, or produce of our 
lands, he does not pretend to be as accurate in 
those points which refer to rent, labor and fuel, as 
those better acquainted with all those local circum- 
stances might be; but as these points vary at dif- 
ferent places, it will be easy for those who feel an 
interest to correct any such inaccuracy according 
to their location. 

Mr. Goodsell : 


Sit,—Seeing in your valuable paper an article 
on the manufacture of sugar from beet roots, and 

ing desirous to engage in that business, I beg 
fave to call the attention of your readers to so im- 
portant a subject. 
.. In order to bring this subject fairly before them, 
twill be necessary to go into detail, in order to 
Convince them of the profit attending this branch 
of industry, for which purpose [ have calculations 
of the several costs attending it, as well as my 
Sort acquaintance with the country would allow 
mé to do, and also of the produce and value there- 
ol. In my calculations as to the quantity of beets 





which may be produced in this country per acre, 
[ have been governed partly by the quantity pro- 
duced. in other countries, as in England and 
France, and partly by information collected from 
the most authentic sources, since my arrival in 
this country. 

In making these calculations, [ have fixed upon 
the quantity of one acre as being more convenient 
than any number of pounds or bushels, and as the 
produce of lands, as well as the costs of manufac- 
turing, will be diflerent in different parts of the 
United States, my calculation cannot be expected 
to be mathematically correct for every location. 

In order to put this in the most simple form, I 
will first consider the expense of cultivating one 
acre, the quantity of beets which an acre will pro- 
duce, and the cost of manufacturing them into su- 
gar, and the probable quantity of sugar which will 
be produced; after which we will estimate the 


| worth of the article in this market; and the differ- 


ence of the two sums will show the profits or loss 
attending the cultivation and manufacture of the 
article, 


’ The rent of one acre of land, - - $4,00 
Preparing the same forthe crop, - 3,00 
Cost of seed and planting the same, - 3,00 
Hoeing andthinning the crop, - ~- 5,00 
Taking up and carting the roots, - 5,00 

Total cost of cultivation, - - $20,00 


The next thing to be considered, is the quanti- 
ty which an acre of good land is capable of pro- 
ducing. 

In England and France, I have seen crops that 
would produce twelve hundred bushels per acre. 
allowing fifty six pounds to the bushel. In this 
country [ should calculate that nearly the same 
quantity might be raised, asin England or France, 
but not wishing to overrate, I will allow the pro- 
duce to be six hundred bushels per acre, or thirty- 
three thousand six hundred pounds, The cost of 
manufacturing will vary according to circumstan- 
ces, as horse-team or water-power are made use of; 
and that of concentrating the juice mustbe go- . 
verned by the price of fuel; but for the cost of 

rinding, concentrating the juice, chemical agents, 

c. I think will not exceed forty dollars, including 
labor, &c. 


The produce of sugar will vary according to the 
quality of the roots, from four to five percent. In 
some instances I have known it to be as low as 
three per cent. but I think an average produce 
from the roots, may be put at about four and an 
half per cent. of sugar. ‘The product of an acre, 
allowing six hundred bushels per acre, would at 
that be fifteen hundred and twelve pounds. 

The quality of sugar produced from beets cor- 
responds with what is known in this market as 
white Havanna, and is capable of being brought 
to finest refined sugar. The price per hundred 
may safely be put at ten dollars, making the pro- 
duce ofan acre equal to one hundred and fifty dol- 
lars and twenty cents. 

There will be left afier manufacturing about one 
hundred and fifty bushels of pulp, which is consi- 
dered ol the same value as brewer’s grains, or bran, — 
and is excellent for all the uses to which those are 
applied for feeding animals. This, at four cents, 





| would produce six dollars. 
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The account will then stand thus : 
Cost of producing an acre, 
Cost of manufacturing do. 


$ 20,00 
40,00 
60,00 

151,20 

6,00 
157,20 
Net profit per acre, $97,20 
In making the above calculations I do not pre- 
tend that it will be found exact at every place, but 

I am confident that I have not overrated the pro- 

duce or value of the produced, and your readers 


Amount of sugar produced, 
Value of pulp remaining, 


- 


will be able to correct any variation in the cost of 


cultivation. They will readily perceive the ad- 
vantage that would accrue tothe country, from the 
introduction of the manufacture of this article, 
both in an individual and national point of view. 


[ shall hold myself ready to give any further, 
explanation of the different parts of the process if 


required, and any communication addressed tome 

post paid, to the care o/ the editor, will be prompt- 

ly attended to. JOHN DEW. 
Rochester, Nov. 22, 1833. 


FROST ON LATE TOBACCO. 
To the Editor of the Farmers’ Register. 


The price which some future crops of tobacco 
will probably command, gives more than usual in- 
terest to any information by which injuries inci- 
dent to this crop may be prevented or diminished. 
Among them, that by frest is ofien extensively 
and severely felt—in view of which, the following 
facts and inferences are submitted. 

On the 4th of October, some fears existed that 
tobacco would be destroyed, or much injured, by 
frost, during the night of that day. The indica- 
tions, however, were so equivocal, as to produce 
great indecision—except with regard to the por- 
tion of the crop which was fully mpe. My hands 
were employed from alittle after mid-day till night 
in cutting tobacco of this kind, At dark the mer- 
cury stood at 48°, and at ten o’clock had fallen to 
43°, when I determined to cut and cover with 
bushes till sunrise. It was however 11 0’clock be- 
fore the operation was fairly begun; and at3 o’clock 
some 25 or 30,000 plants had been cut and thrown, 
with the exception of 5 or 6,000 plants, into large 
circular heaps. At this time the tobacco was so 
frozen as to rattle like dry shucks; and the cold 
had become so annoying, I determined not to ex- 
pose myself and hands any longer. All that had 
been cut -was left uncovered, and about 10,000 
plants standing. A portion of this tobacco occu- 
pied a fine southern exposure, with a body of woods 
on the north side—another portion, a northern ex- 
posure, with the same body of woods on the south, 
and another on the east side of the field. It was 
this tobacco which was not gathered into heaps, 
but left as thrown by the cutters. 

An examination the next day exhibited the fol- 
lowing results: The plants left standing were de- 
stroyed—those forming the exterior of the heaps, 
on the land with a southern exposure, were also 
destroyed while so much of the interior of the 
heaps as were effectually covered by other plants 
escaped without injury. ‘The other parcel occupy- 
ing a different locality and not heaped, sustained 
slight injury only. 


I 
Now as the portion most injured was that on 
which the rays of the rising sun fell most directly 
‘and with most power, whilst a part, the covered 
| part of the same parcel, which the rays of the sun 
‘did not touch directly, and to which the warmth 
of the sun was communicated mediately and gra- 
dually, escaped unhurt—and the other parcel, on 
which the rays of the sun fell: more obliquely, and 
not until the temperature of the surreunding at- 
mosphere had been coisiderably elevated, escaped 
with partial injury, it would seem that ’tis not the 
degree of cold which destroys vegetable life, but 
the degree of succeeding heat and suddenness of 
its application. Ifthis be so, it also follows, that a 
planter may secure as much of his ripe tobacco as 
he can cut and cover well with bushes, straw, &c, 
during the night of a frost. 

This is a single experiment, made on the autho- 
rity of the fact that unsalted meats, in high north- 
ern latitudes, are preserved for months in a frozen 
state, which spoil instantly, if immersed, when 
wanted for use, in hot water, but are found perfectly 
sound, it thawed in cold water. Whether like re- 
sults would attend a similar experiment, a similar 
experiment must tell. I know too well the blind- 
ness of human philosophy; and that causes too 
subtle for detection by man’s wisdom ofien govern 
results, to regard as established that which a sin- 
gle experiment may seem to indicate. I feel, 
however, somewhat assured, that if I had acted 
out my purpose of heaping and covering with 
bushes, ) the nearest and most abundant material,) 


‘and had continued the operation of cutting, | 


should have saved the whole. 

The facts and inferences however, are submit- 
ted, of which you may make any use, or none, a8 
you may deem best. GEO. M. PAYNE. 

Travellers’ Rest, Buckingham, 


December, 1833. 
HINTS FOR FARMING IN CENTRAL VIRGINIA 
IN ANSWER TOT. B. A. 
To the Editor of the Farmers’ Register. 


December 18th, 1833: 

In your last number of the Register, a corres- 
pondent under the signature of 'T. B. A. requests 
a ‘Bonaparte of a farmer,” to give him through 
the medium of vour paper, a plan for the manage- 
ment of his farm. 

Mr. Editor, I do not profess to be such a farmer, 
nor do | deem myself competent to advise that 
gentleman. However, should you consider my re- 
marks entitled toa place in your valuable work, 
you can insert them for the perusal of all whom tt 
may concern. 

[ have been an agriculturist for five years, and 
from this short experience, I still adhere to the plan 
first adopted. ‘The farm had been previously 
worked as follows: corn—wheat—and grazed the 
year of rest. I divided it into three fields, with @ 
standing pasture; preferring this to four fields, with- 
out the standing pasture: selecting the pasture a 
central as possible (well watered, ) for the conve- 
nience of manuring, without driving the cattle 
through a field in cultivation to their pen. Each 
field contained as many acres as I could cultivate 
in corn, with a few for wheat on fallow; but not 4 
many as desirable, and I determined to add to them 
as they came into cultivation, until I obtained the 
fourth field. a 

For corn, { plough deep, and horizontally, if¢- 
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cumstances require—laying off my ground 5} feet.| as if the time of its gathering had been delayed 


Previous to planting, 
opened with a shovel plough; corn rolled in plas- 
ter and dropped about two feet apart, more or less 
agreeably to quality ofland. As soon as the corn 
is up, { run a coulter next the corn, to the depth 
of six or eight inches. ‘This simple utensil can be 
ysed sooner than the plough: the latter covers the 
corn up, if it runs as near as necessary, and does 
not loosen the earth to the same depth, but makes it 
more compact next the corn, preventing the tender 
roots from spreading in search of food. A fort- 
night or more sometimes elapses before the corn is 
up—frequent rains render the earth compact. ‘The 
coulter is the best implement in my opinion, that 
can be used at this early state ofthe plants. ‘The 
hoes follow, ending withthe one-horse McCormick 
or Freeborn plough. ‘The coulter was recommend- 
ed to me by my friend Judge Coalter of Chatham, 
to whom I tender my thanks, assuring him his re- 
Jation (at least by name) shall always occupy a 
place in my regard. 

For wheat, if on land low and level, two ridges 
are thrown together, leaving clean water-furrows. 
If the lands is rolling, the plough crosses the ridges, 
and the harrow crosses the ploughing. In Feb- 
ruary, sow clover seed rolled in plaster, and April 
twelve months after, gave it a top dressing of plas- 
ter—one bushel per acre. 

For obtaining manure, corn-stalks, corn-cobs, 

straw and leaves, are carried into the farm yard— 
stables well littered, and when cleaned, throw the 
manure into pens for speedy collection, &c. Collect 
ashes from house, servant’s houses—haul from the 
woods rotten trees, that have fallen and become de- 
composed—collect from hog-pens, &c. &c. When 
the manure from the farm pen is spread, ready to 
be ploughed in, sow one bushel of plaster to the 
acre. Pen during summer cattle and sheep. In 
the absence of meadows, for a trial, select one acre 
of ground, manure it well, prepare by frequent 
ploughings and harrowings—sow two bushels of 
corn, harrow it in well. As soon as the tassel is out, 
cut it as may be wanted, and feed it to mules, 
horses and oxen—from their superior masticating 
powers, they will eat the whole plant: ofits saccha- 
rine quality &c., [need not say any thing. Mules 
may be worked when fed on this and no grain 
given—one trial will insure its repetition. 
_ [keep as many cattle, sheep, &c. as I can feed 
In Winter, and pasture in summer. I approve the 
plan for the management of hogs, contained in No. 
6, of the Register. J. R.S. 





EXPERIMENT WITH EARLY GATHERED 
CORN. 
Mount Pleasant, Prince George, Dec. 21, 1833. 
To the Editor of the Farmers’ Register. 

It may not be entirely uninteresting to you, to 
relate the unexpected result from gathering my 
crop of corn at an earlier period of the year than 
'scustomary. ‘To secure my corn from the fre- 
quent depredation of hogs, | commenced gather- 
ing it on the eighth day of October, and finished 
on the sixteenth. It was all thrown, unshucked, in 
a barn about twenty feet square, which was tightly 
Weather-boarded, and having no plank floor. - I 
need moving it from that situation to the 
i » Iminediately after having finished seeding my 

Pp of wheat, and picking out my cotton ; and to 
my entire satisfaction, I found it in as good order, 








the ridges are harrowed, | until December. I measured out of this barn ninety 


six barrels of long corn; the short and rotten, were 
less, in proportion to the whole amount, than any 
crop [ ever made. 

Last year I gathered, in the latter part of Octo- 
ber, or early in November, about twenty barrels of 
corn, and put it in a log barn quite open, and 
spread upon a plank floor. In December, when I 
removed it, | found about two barrels unfit for sale, 
being black and damaged in the heart. The ends 
of the husks of a much larger quantity were of a 
dark purple color. From a remembrance of this 
fact, the pressure of business, and some conclu- 
sions I had made relative to the drying of corn, 
was induced to venture this quantity undivested of 
the shuck, in preference to being deprived of it. I 
conceived that I had ascertained from observation 
and other sources of acquiring information, that 
when a large quantity of corn was deposited in a 
bulk, the integuments generally become moist. 
This I considered, arose from the aqueous vapors 
which escaped from the corn not perfectly dry to 
the shuck. This circumstance could not depend 
upon atmospheric humidity, for the density of the 
bulk occasioned by its specific gravity, alone offer- 
ed an insuperable barrier to the circulation of the 
atmosphere. Now I thought for each ear to be 
surrounded by a perfectly dry shuck, the extrica- 
tion of sufficient aqueous vapor to moisten the 
shuck might dry the corn sufficiently to keep it 
safely—but whether the result may be attributed 
to the justness of the preceding reasons or the dry- 
ness of the corn, Iam unable to decide. But if 
necessity ever places me in the same dilemma, lL 
would submit them again to the touchstone of ex- 
periment. R. HARRISON. 


Ata meeting of the Fredericksburg Agricultu- 
ral Society, Nov. 14, 1833 ; 

Ordered, that the Editgr of the Farmers’ Re- 
gister be requested to publish the address of the 
President to the Society. 

«CHS. GOODWIN, Secretary. 

ANNUAL ADDRESS TO THE MEMBERS OF THE 
FREDERICKSBURG AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY. 


Delivered 14th Nov. 1833, by the President, James 
M. Garnett, Esq. 

On the present occasion, my friends, I can think 
of no subject for the principal part of my custom- 
ary address, which better accords with the gene- 
ral objects of our society, than the proofs, exhibit- 
ed during tle past twelve months, that the agri- 
culturists of our beloved state are, at last, very ge- 
nerally awakening to asense of their own deficien- 
cies, and of the best means to remove them. 
Among these proofs, the one which I consider the 
most decisive is, the permanent establishment 
among us, of such an agricultural paper, (1 mean 
the Farmers’ Register,) as bids fair to diffuse its 
benefits to the remotest parts of Virginia, as well 
as to several of our sister states ; for I hear, al- 
most daily, of the rapid increase of its subscri- 
bers—not only within the limits of the Ancient 
Dominion, but far beyond them. Having, for many 
years, had the pleasure of being well acquainted 
with its very zealous and intelligent editor, I avail 
myself of the present occasion earnestly :o recom- 
mend his paper to all who do not know him, as 





every way worthy of their patronage. His claims 
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to it consist in his being a practical farmer of long | 


experience, sound judgment, and high respecta- 
bility of character. All who have seen his farm 
say, that it has been brought, by his skill and in- 
dustry, from great poverty of soil, to a very con- 
siderable degree of productiveness, He is, there- 
fore, qualified to instruct us—not only by precept— 
but what is far better, by example also. 

The increasing popularity of this paper establish- 
es another fact of much interest, which is, that the 
silly prejudices against what is called ‘‘book-farm- 
ing,” which have exposed our agriculturists to so 
much just ridicule, are fast disappearing before the 
light of truth: and that agricultural books—like 
all others, containing well authenticated facts in 
relation to any practical art—shorten the labor of a 
whole lile, by condensing and registering the ex- 
perience of thousands for the benefit of each indi- 
vidual who may be desirous to avail himself of so 
inestimable an advantage. By a few hours read- 
ing, from time to time, he may. thus possess him- 
self of a stock of agricultural knowledge, whieh 
his whole life might not enable him to gain, had 
he no other dependence but his own solitary prac- 


tice, or the casual observance ol the practices of 


others. In the Farmers’ Register and the American 
Farmer he may find this knowledge ; for I believe 
that in those two kindred papers will be found al- 


most every thing that the farmers and planters of 


Virginia wish to know in relation to their profession. 

Another proof that the desire for improvement 
in husbandry is greatly increasing among us, is, 
the augmenting demand for improved agricultural 
implements, and machines, and farming stock, ex- 
emplified by ten times as many purchases of such 
things, as | have ever known before, in the same 
period of time. In regard to the latter, by the 
way, a fact has occurred in my own neighborhood, 
which furnishes additional proof’ to corroborate the 
opinions first advanced, I think, by old Mr. Pick- 
ering, of Massachusetts, that by making proper 
selections {rom our own native breeds of cattle, we 
should very soon obtain stock, possessing all the 
qualities we want, without a resort to foreign im- 
portation ;—a stock too, which, in some respects, 
would be found better suited to our soil and cli- 
mate. ‘The fact to which I allude, is, that what 
we country folks call ‘ta come-by-chance” cow, 
but certainly of the native breed, has been yield- 
ing this fall half'a bushel of fine milk at a milking, 
with only some small additional care bestowed in 
rearing and feeding her. A similar instance oc- 
curred still nearer to me, several yearsago. Per- 
mit me also to cite the following facts, taken from 
the report of the Committee of the Massachusetts 
Agricultural Society on milch cows, heifers, bulls, 
and bull calves, exhibited at the last Brighton 
Fair. The three premiums of $25, $15 and $10, 
were awarded to three cows of the native breed. 
The first cow, five years old, was proved to have 
given, during the whole of June and July last, 
never less than tweniy-four quarts per day, and to 
have yielded from her milk fourteen pounds thir- 
teen ounces and a half of excellent butter, in one 
week. She sold for $100. 

The second cow, 12 years old, gave from the 


10th to the 20th of June from 19 to 20 quarts of 


milk per day, from which were made, during these 
len days, seventeen pounds of butter, and thirty 
pounds of cheese. It was further proved, that, 
although the quantity of milk was greatly reduced 





‘— et 
by. the drought fromthe 10th to the 20th of Sep- 
tember, this cow had made for thé previous six - 
months for her owner, $94 22 cents by her milk 
and cheese, including $8 42 cents for. which her 
calf sold, that had been fatted on little more than 
half her milk. | 

The third cow had given, from the 10th to the 
20th of June, from 20 to 21 quarts of milk per day, 
that yielded, in that time, 17 pounds of butter, 
From the 10th to the 20th of September, she gave 
from 16 to 17 quarts of milk per day, which made 
during that time, 13 pounds of butter. 

I mention these facts, not because I object alto. 
ether to the importation of cattle of the improved 
inglish breeds, but to prove that at least one 

principal object, that of obtaining good milkers, 
can be accomplished, if not as speedily, yet with 
as much certainty, by more simple and less costly 
means. [I state the facts also to suggest the in. 
quiry, whether we may not have been paying 
somewhat too dearly for this foreign whistle ; al- 
though I confess that I have been lately whistling 
a little on it myself, not however in such a way as 
to exhaust much wind in the experiment. 

With respect to improved machines and imple- 
ments, we have had a great accession toi our stock 
since our last meeting ;--not so much however 
in variety, as in the quality of three or four which 
I will take this occasion to notice. Douglass’ 
wheat machine has had several improvemenis: 
made in it, which have rendered it the best fixed 
machine that { have yetseen. But it is not a porta- 
ble machine, and must therefore be inferior to any 
one of the Jatter kind, which requires no more 
power, and gets out wheat as fast and as clean as 
Douglass’ with an equal promise of durability. 
Such a one, | believe I have seen, since our 
last meeting. It is patented by Fox and Borland, 
of Herkimer County, in New York; and Mr, 
Jabez Parker is the agent in Richmond for selling 
them. Itis true that I have had no such oppor- 
tunity of testing their comparative merits as | 
should deem absolutely necessary to determine ac- 
curately and justly between them : for to do this, 
both should be worked on the same wheat, at the 
same time, or immediately in succession, and with 
horse or water-power and attendance, as nearly 
equal in all respects as practicable. But what! 
witnessed sufficed to make me prefer Fox and 
Borland’s to Douglass’, although I now have one 
of’ the latter kind. I ought to mention, as an ad- 
ditional recommendation to the former, that it also 
shells corn perfectly well, and nearly as fast, a8 
some six or eight ears can be thrown in at a time 
But, as if to verify the old adage that ‘there 1s 00 
best” in this world, another wheat machine, pa 
tented by a Mr. Bayliss, is to be exhibited to-day, 
which possibly may surpass either of the two that 
I have mentioned; since the agent for selling them 
in Virginia offers to warrant that his two-horse 
portable machine, at $150 price, will get out 
bushels of good wheat per day, as clean as aby 
other machine, and that his hand-power machine 
will get out at least fifty bushels per day. What 
I have seen of the hand-power induces me © 
iorm high expectations of its power and durability. 
Among the new implements which have attract 
my attention so far as to make trial of them, sin¢® 
we last met, is Beache’s single-horse cultivate 
with cast iron moveable points, madé to reverse 
the point first used wears out. It is by far ‘¢ 
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best instrument of the kind, mene a considerable 
number, that I have ever tried; but a caution is 
necessary in regard to this, the neglect of which 
has caused many other valuable implements to fail 
into unmerited disrepute. 1 niean—not to employ 
itin work for which it never was designed. . For 
instance, it is utterly vain to expect that any cul- 
tivator, yet known among us, will kill grass, when, 
to use the language of an old overseer of the by- 
gone time,) ‘at gets so ill-natured as to knuckle 
down;”--a sight, by the way, which, I dare affirm, 
the best farmers and planters among us have often 
seen in their own cultivated fields. - But in lands 
which have been well ploughed, in the first place; 
and where the grass is just beginning to appear 
generally: over the surface, this cultivator of 
Beache’s will cultivate well the work of some- 
what more than two single ploughs. 
Another proof that the spirit of agricultural im- 
provement is now exerting a much greater influ- 
ence among us than at any former time, is, that 
even our miserable party newspapers—which have 
been for years past engaged in scarcely any thing 
but destroying, so far as they possibly could, the 
peace, prosperity and happiness of our country— 
will now often republish articles on husbandry. 
Experiments and inquiries from agricultural news- 
papers not unfrequently present themselves in the 
columns of these profligate journals, to relieve the 
unutterable disgust which every honest and hono- 
rable man feels at such a shameless and pernicious 
prostitution of the American press as is now the 
prevalent presence OF might say—-the govern- 
ing taste of the present times. 3 
That these experiments and inquiries will elicit 
much valuable information, I have no doubt ; for 
the desire and willingness to impart the species of 
knowledge sought will probably—nay, certainly, 
augment in proportion to the apparent anxiety 
manifested in asking tor it. Great care, however, 
must be taken, lest the bad example set by the 
political revilers, who are so constantly figuring 
away in our party journals, should infect those who 
engage in agricultural discussions. Some evidence 
of this, I have regretted to perceive, has already 
displayed itself in a few instances, among our ag- 
cultural papers; although nothing ought to ‘be 
more manifest to all who write for them, than that 
lo abuse or to treat each other contemptuously, will 
hot only check,—but probably, altogether put ar 
end to original communications for these papers. 
I will go no farther for proof of what I have said, 
than to remind you of the apparently endless and 
much vexed question relative to the origiti/of chess 
orcheat, and of the angry style of some of the dis- 
putants. Kor my own part, I would just as soon 
lieve that a sparrow’s egg could be.so managed, 
that it would hatch a rhinoceros, as to believe that 
= could be converted into cheat; still I am 
4 ling to hear patiently all that can be said in 
— such transformation. But how very easy 
Aiea d be to convince all who really wish to be 
. inced on this subject, if, instead of wrangling; 
a y would only take the trouble to make such an 
periment as the one lately stated in the Farmers’ 
Me ce He who could still doubt, afier witness- 
sme “ a result, would not be satisfied though one 
om the dead to remove his skepticism. _ 
Re y relerence to the Farmers’ Register reminds 
latiy an article by M. Macuire, in the 5th No. re- 
© to the rotation of crops, from the whimsical 








ne 


nature of the author’s theory which appears to 
meritsome comment. If the facts already known 
be sufliciently numerous and well authenticated, 
as I think they certainly are,) to establish the 
necessity of a proper rotation, little benefit can 
arise from.speculation and conjecture, in regard to 
the rationale of it. ‘They may serve to amuse, 
but rarely instruct. ‘Take,.for example, the theo- 
ry suggested by M. Macaire, and ascribed to M. 
de Candolle, to whom the scientific world is proba- 
bly more. indebted for his researches in vegetable 
physiology, than to any other individual, and what 
‘must be our conclusion? Why that all plants, 
while alive, void something resembling animal ex- 
crement, which is unfit, not only for their own 
nourishment, but for that of all other plants of si- 
milar kind; and consequently, that no plant should 
be grown in the same ground, oftener than once in 
two, three or four-years, without the intervention 


of different crops. Now in all this, there really ~ 


appears to me to be somewhat more of fancy than 
of fact; for how, let me ask, does this accord with 
what must have been noticed by every agricultu- 
ist who has followed his profession for any length 
of time? For example, have not all had frequent 
occasion to remark, that many plants, such as the 
onion, the sweet potato, the hemp, and [ will ven- 
ture to. add, the Indian corn—notwithstanding 
many believe the contrary-—will grow for many 
years in annual succession, with very little, if 
any, visible deterioration,—(some assert, none, ) in 
the soil where they are sown or planted; and this 
too, without manure, if the land be naturally fer- 
tile, or first made so by any of the permanent im- 
provers of the soil, such as gypsum, lime, marl, 
salt, or ashes. This, [ believe, is an undeniable 
fact, in regard to the enumerated plants; to which 
several others might be added, if necessary, that 
do not appear to require a change of soil, provided 
their own offal be ploughed under. But it is a fact 
not reconcilable to M. Macaire’s borrowed theory, 
laid down in the unqualified terms in which he has 
expressed it; unless indeed, (to keep up his own 
figure, coarse as it is,) we can believe, that onions, 
sweet potatoes, &c, are of so much more costive 
habits than any other of their relations of the soil, 
as to discharge far less of this excrementitious 
matter; or that.the earth abounds much more with 
their peculiar food, than with the food. of those 
plants whose habits are more laxative; and conse- 
quently will yield the costive habited plants with 
unimpaired increase for a much longer term of 
years. We might go on with such curious and 
whimsical speculations ad infimitum; but they 
would add to nothing, exeept our power of fancy. 
What practical agriculturist. most want, and es- 
pecially in regard to rotation of creps,—is, the 
knowledge of numerous, well authenticated ex- 
periments, with. their results, in relation to the 
culture of every kind of plant used among us, 
as food either for man or beast, going to prove— 
not onfy the best soil for each,—the best modes of 
preparing and managing that soil, and the most 
suitable manures with the methods of applica- 
tion—but how often each kind of plant might be 
cultivated in succession, without diminution of 
product. 

Such experiments we should all endeavor to 
make,—always hosvever with a due regard to eco- 
nomy of time and money. And we should ever be 
both ready‘and willing to communicate them fully 
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and freely. Uniformity of practice would soon be 
the result among our farmers, planters, and gra- 
ziers, instead of having almost as greata diversity 
of methods to accomplish their objects, as there 
are brains concerned in contriving them: our 
lands, with every thing on them, would soon be 
managed in the. best and most profitable manner: 
a certain and rapid advancement in our profession 
would keep pace with our active zeal to improve 
it; every succeeding meeting of our society 
would be held with greatly increasing interest; 
and instead of exhibiting, as itdid on the two pre- 
vious occasions, some strong marks of premature 
old age, it would continue to flourish far beyond the 
life time of any of its present members. 

Let us then determine, my friends, that we will 
perservere ; that we will discharge our respective 
duties to our society with renewed zeal and activi- 
ty ; and that it shall not be our faults if the Agri- 
cultural Society of Fredericksburg, by being suf- 
fered to go down, shall aggravate the stigma so 
frequently, and ofien too justly, cast upon us Vir- 
gui of never persevering in any good word or 
work. 





BOOTH’S THRASHING MACHINE. 
To the Editor of the Farmer’s Register. 

Believing it to be a matter of importance tothe 
agricultural interest of our country, that a know- 
ledge of the existence of such implements and ma- 
chines, as have been introduced into its different 
sections, and, after sufficient test and trial, are 

enerally approved of, should be extensively dif- 
used—we beg leave to recommend, through the 
Register, to our brother farmers, Douglass’ thrash- 
ing machine, as now improved, made and sold, by 
Mr. Z. Booth of the city of New York, together 
with his horse-power. e speak particularly of 
the improved machine, and horse-power--for es 
they were first introduced among us, some years 
ago, by.Mr. Booth, they were of comparatively 
little value ; but the experience and experiments 
of some of our farmers into whose hands they have 
fallen, communicated to the patentee, together 
with his own progressively improving knowledge 
on the subject, has enabled Mr. Booth, in our 
judgment, to put his machines and horse-powers 
up to a very great degree of perfection. The im- 
proved four-horse-power machine will, with ordi- 
nary wheat, and ordinary care and exertion, thrash 
clean from the straw, and with ease to the horses, 
say from twenty to twenty-five bushels per hour: 
with prime wheat, and extra exertion, it may be 
put up to thirty bushels in the hour. 

Upon the whole, we think highly ofthis machine, 
and therefore recommend it to the attention of our 
brethren in the grain-growing sections of the 
union, as being, in our judgments, equal, if not 
superior to every other similar implement that has 
yet come under our observation and knowledge. 

e each of us own, and work ore of them. 
EDW. TILGHMAN, THOMAS B. COOK, 
R. TILGHMAN, WM. C. TILGHMAN, 
CHAS. C. BROWNE. — 
* Queen Ann’s County, Maryland, 
TO OUR SUBSCRIBERS. 

In consequence of the many copies which have been 
lost by our city subscribers, and the consequent loss to 
ourselves in furnishing duplicates, itis found necessary 
to change the manner of delivery, which the publisher 


had voluntarily adopted for the accommodation of those 


— 


who reside in the city of Richmond. They will in fy. 
ture receive their copies at the office of the Farmers’ 
Register. 

Subscribers who have been furnished with two copies 
of any one No. in consequence of the first having been 
delayed on the route, will please to return such extra 
copies by mail, if no cheaper mode of conveyance offers, 

Notwithstanding all our care, some copies are defec. 
tive or imperfect, in consequence of mistakes of the 
binder. Those who have received or may hereafter re. 
ceive such defective copies, will please to return them, 
marked on. the cover ‘‘ defective,” and perfect copies 
shail be immediately sent to replace them. Every such 
imperfect copy retained by a subscriber, will cause the 
loss of one other certainly, and perhaps of an entire 
volume. 

Complete sets of the back numbers of the Farmers’ 
Register can still be furnished to new subscribers, 

Ten copies of No. 2 are wanting, for which seventy. 
five cents each will be paid on their being delivered to 
the publisher. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS, 

The following communications have been received, 
and will appear in No. 9: “Legislative Aid required 
for Draining” —“ Translation from the Arabic” —* On 
Marine Manures”—“Estimate of the cost of liming on 
James River ’—* Estimate of the cost of water-borne 
Marl”—“State Policy in respect to the Rail-Roads from 
Roanoke into Virginia” —*-Hill-side ditches to prevent 
washing,&c.”--**New artificial manure proposed for the 
Coal Region”—*‘ Diary of the weather’’—“Transpor- 
tation and sale of marl from Middlesex” —“T he Three- 
Shift System, the best for the tide-water section of Vir- 


ginia”—and “Soils and Farming of Fairfax County.” 


a 
CONTENTS OF FARMERS?’ REGISTER, No. 8. 
: Original. Communications. 

Horizontal Ploughing, and Hill-side Ditches, 449—Moth Wee- 
vil in Corn and Wheat, 450—Law of Enclosures in Virginia, 
450—Culture of Cotton, 452—Legislative encquragement of Ag- 
riculture, 452—Native and Foreign Grapes, 454—Tillage of In- 
dian Corn, 459--Literary Market of the United Stutes, 460—- 
Ploughing in Cornstalks, 461—Clearing and Cultivating New 
Land, 46!—Salivating Effect of Clover [ay, 462—Magnesian 
Marl of Hanover, 462—Experiment on Moth Weevil, 463—Fe- 
cundity of Insects, 464—Crops made in 1789, 464—Memorands 
and Scraps from a Traveller’s Note (ou North Carolina,) 467- 
Geological, 473—Queries on Buckwheat, 477—Rotation suita- 
ble to Rockbridge farming, 485—Comparative Products of 
Rare- and Common Large Corn : Exhausting Effects of Tur 
nips, 488—Surface Manuring, 488—The Right of Grazing 0 
Common, 490— Extracts from private correspondence, embrac- 
ing Planting in Georgia, Three-Shift System, &c., Hor 
blende and other Lone yee Manures, Gama Grass on Roat- 
oke, Gama Grass S and Byefield Hogs, Arabic Work on Ag: 
riculture, &c. 490 to 492—Commercial Report, 493—the Propa- 
gation and Culture of the Vine, 493—the Chinese Mulberry 
iy os by Cuttings, 503—Geology and Mineralogy of Vit- 
ginia, 504—Coal in Prince Edward ,506—Sugar from Beets, 0/— 
Frost on Late Tobacco, 508—F arming in Central Virginia, 508— 
Experiments with Early gathered Corn, 509—Annual Address 
to the Meinbers of the Agricultural Society of Fredericksburt, 
509—Booth’s Thrashing Machine, 512—To our Subscriber 
512—To Correspondents, &c. 512. 

Selections. 

Undulating Railway, 464—Increased Safety on Railways, 4— 
New Process for generating heat, 466—Steamboat ag td 
467—General View of Internal I vements in North Ca "al 
na, &c. 470—Public Works in Virginia, 472—Agricullu® 
School, 474—Food for Swine and C 475—Importane ods 
Chemistry to Agriculture, 475-—-Culture of Potatoes, 477— Me. 
and Insects 476—Directions for rearing Silk-worms, 477—" 
uuring Fallows for Whea ee Tee steam on 
mon roads, 489—The first Wheat in New Zealand, 489— 19- 
motive Engines on Railways, 495—On the Rot in ny Pret 
Remarks on Long-Leaved Pine, 496—Remarks respects 17, 





ton’s and King’s Salt arate, 49i;—'The Gold Mines of V 
Clover, 507. 


501-2—Effect ef Gypsum 





